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Thomas summons 
up one last effort 


Duncan Mackay 
In Kuala Lumpur 

I WAN THOMAS has travelled 
20,000 miles in the past four 
weeks but it wns the final 400 
metres which proved to be the 
toughest here last week. 

Defying jet lag, fatigue mid a bad 
buck the Welshman showed a spirit 
to make the land of liis fathers swell 
with pride as he claimed his third 
major title within a month. No won- 
der his leiun-n tales have dubbed 
hint the Peerless I Vi nee of Wales. 

Thomas's victory in a Gumes- 
recoiil 4'l.52,sec was another heavy 
blow to his English rival Mark 
Richardson. whom lie beat into 
third place in the European Champi- 
on ships in Budapest last mouth hikI 
earlier in the AAAs. Richardson had 
missed the World Clip in Johannes- 
burg to concentrate on this race but 
now must be tempted to believe his 
Welsh rival and Great Britain team- 
mate is indestructible. 

.After Thomas had won the World 
Cup title in South Africa, lie then 
sjx'iit 10 hours *>n nu overnigliL 
flight to arrive in the Malaysian cap- 
ital in llic early hours of last Tucs- , 
liny morning, a day before he had to 1 
raee in two qualifying rounds. Even 
a bad back sustained in the second 
of those rounds failed to derail him. 

A Danish osteopath. Torben Hers- 
borg, wurked on him for five hours 
to get him race-fit. 

Watching Thomas dock 44.til a 
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Across 

8, 9 Army bridge decoration (8,5) 

10 A cold man’s a palnl (4) 

11 In fear ran and staggered 
everywhere (3,3,4) 

12 Promise to put a little money on 
(hO shelf (6) 

14 HrddBn by loose stones 
backward animals live here (8) 

15,1 7 In a hurry ironed it for me, but 
not properly (7.3,4) 

20 Knowing old man by the way he 
caLtchas Insects? (3.5) 

22 A shoot on Black b farm In 
America (6) 

23 At No. 500 woven cane gate (10) 


24 Waves on reaching motorway 
junction (4) 

25 Bird seen in one Gretna Green 
pet shop (5) 

26 Sick and In love is somewhere In 
America (8) 


Down 

1 , 21 Should be read by everyone 
getting round a landlord? (8,6) 

2 Longs to speak of. the 
dimensions (4) 

3 Puzzle bachelor with unholy 
pifflel (6) 

1 4 Gaddy vacantly takes iron for 
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few hours after receiving the treat- 
ment. as he chatted with his team- 
mate Jamie Baulch down the home 
straight in the semi-final, it was 
hard to believe there had been a 
problem. But Thoma9 had been 
only hours from withdrawing. 

“My back went and I could barely 
walk after the second round," he 
said, ‘i was in tears with the pain 
uud I came close to knocking these 
Games oil the head. But something 
finally clicked and I fell fine." 

Thomas needed all his famed 
strength and endurance to triumph 
in Hie final. “When I came off (hat 
last bend my legs felt dead hut 
everyone vise's must have been 
worse," he said. 

“I owe my strength in my coach 
Mike Smith, All winter he makes 
me run over the sand dunes at 
Merthyr Mawr and I curse him. He 
just tells me to sod off." 

Thomas's is an extraordinary 
achievement. He was struggling to 
break 4!>soc in July, but his season 
started gathering momentum when 
he beat Michael Johnson in Oslo, 
when Richardson won the race. The 
Windsor runner finished the season 
with a 6-3 record over Thomas, yet 
has lost to him every lime in the 
major races. 

‘Tutiighl again proves I’m a 
great championship runner," said 
riiomas. "rin- dillereiice is I believe 
in myseif." 

Richardson finished second in 
44.no while Baulch’s legs gave way 
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e iSht ^JS h » P nlsh * ' * Iwan Thoma9 of Wales, right, holds off English rival Mark Richardson, IcMith 
Sugath Thllakaratne, centre, third twK&mi 


and he was overtaken by Sri Lanka's 
Sugath Thilakaratne to grab the 
bronze in 44.64. "In a strange way 
I'm happy," said Richardson. "Pm 
not pleased I lost, but I feel I did 
myself justice, which I didn't do in 
Budapest." 

The dark clouds hanging over 
Diane Modahl finally lifted last Sat- 
urday when she won a bronze 
medal in the SOU metres. 

On a night when England won 
three golds, thanks tn Judith Gold- 
ing in Hie 200 metres, Dalton Grant 
in the high jump and Jo Wise in the 
long jump, it was Moduli I's medal 
that shone the brightest. 

In 1994 site was not even allowed 
to step on the Games track when 
she was sent home front Victoria 
after being accused, falsely, of fail- 
ing a drugs lest. But here slit- 


wood (7) 

5 Suggested plan for one car is 
revised (8) 

6 To aim to get one with a group 
in It is a bloomer (10) 

7 See spinning top In flight (6) 

13 Seems to follow a man climbing, 
Ihen vanishes (10) 

16 Divorcee exercises with new 
diet, needing to hurry (8) 

1 6 Garage worker takes chaps tea 
In (one cold) (8) 

19 Raising it in foreign money is 
mad (7) 

21 Seel 

22 Sugar producer wants the 

foreign car (6) ■ 

24 Boy taking the midnight air (4) 
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bounded on to the podium after fin- 
ishing third behind the Mozam- 
bique pair, Maria Mutola and Tina 
Paulino. 

It was just reward for running 
lmin 58.81.sec, her fastest time 
since winning the Commonwealth 
title in Auckland in 1990. behind 
Mutola'a Games record of 1:57.60. 

Modahl's medal was the perfect 
sixth wedding anniversary present 
for her husband, Vicenle, the man 
who Ivis led the fight to clear her 
name and to gel compensation from 
the British Athletic Federation. 

Tony Jarrell stepped out of tin- 
shadow of Britain's 110 metres hur- 
dles world recurd holder Colin Jack- 
son, wlm had opk*d to compete in 
Hie Tokyo international meeting, to 
take the Com muii wen I Lh title by 
l kill secs In win in 13.47 sec. 

Golf Solheim Cup 


However, the judges- needed ; 
phulngmpli tu separate the Fngli-h- 
man from Trinidad's Steve Brwn 
"I know Colin wasn't here, but IV 
got the gold and that's a ami l»d 
ing." said Jam.il. Another ha|(- 
Englishman was Julian (!»ltlir. 
who wun gciltl in the 200 mi-in* ii . 
pcrconal la-si 2U.IS momi'N. if 
third fastest linn- by a hriimr 
(in the Iasi day nf the tl- r 
most dramatic story nccuiTi-iliniii’ 
fitikni walk. In Ilk- UUt In al N- 
/.i-nlninN L raig Uarrvlt enlblnf»‘»lu 
sin hi uf tin- finisli line. Baron e- 1 
to liis feel three limes but u'hiii b' 
again fell down his leamsuiiUiivix-- 
an ambulano*. Tin- title In- pieiii- ■' 
assured uf just minutes Ix-fufe * , l,: 
to (luvindaswamy Saravuian — 
lirst gold uu-dal Malaysia 
won in Hu - Games. 


Europe leaves it far too late 


David Davies 

at Muirfleld Village 

T HE United States, with their cus- 
tomary efficiency, won the Sol- 
heim Cup for tile fourth Hme in five 
editions here on Sunday.' Needing 
only 3K points from the 12 singles, 
they lost the first four but won all 
but one of the following six to clinch 
a 16-12 victory and emphasise once 
again the lack of strength jin depth 
in the European team. 

Dottle Pepper, inevitably, won the 
final day’s first American point Her 
bulging-eyed brand of golf, which 
on Saturday night had prompted a 
complaint from Laura Davies on be- 
half of the visitors, was too' good for 
Trish Johnson, and Rosie Jones won 
out in the country against Catrin 
Nilsmark, 6 and 4. 

Keljy Rpbbins birdied the 16th 


suit, with malrlk-s played f<'rr r 
sonal pride. The final act 
wlivti Meg Malluii, on llic 
fringe uf the I8lh green in iw-*f 
Supine Gustafson on the puitxr.z 
surface 25 feet away, mysterious:? 
decided to concede the hole wr - 
halved match, enabling the 
peans to 'Vin” their only senfc ' 
the week. . ... 

Europe's strategy for the SIDS'; 
had been dictated by their 0,4 
poor play over the fourball . 
foursomes series, wliich h®d 1 
them trailing 10Jf-5J*. Need®? “ 
win nine matches on Sunday 
European captain, Pia NilssoD- . 
to deploy her strengtlvat ( he WP 
the order. .. fsn j • 

Davies was duly sent out 
proceeded to go round in an apiF^ \ 
Imate 80 -and still beat Mg 
on the last hole. Inim**' I 


nyuMiiifl Ull U1CU Uic lUlll UJI Ulw • 

and 17th, with putts of 15 and 12 ■ behind her the Europwnv ' 
feet, against Christina Sorenstam to gathering points. Helen A1W® 
secure the holders' thlrtj point was behind for only two. earV I: 

Then Sherri Steinhauer, the Weeta- against Jull Inkster, winning 1 ■ 

bix British iWomen’s champion, liit a the same margin by VV1IC J'JL 
magnificent pitch to the long 15th, , Sorenstam beat Donna Anurew^ - 
finishing only a foot, away, to ensure : Europe’s fourth .point L ^ mc ar - 

Ihat, at three up and three to play another Swede, Loha Nfli 1 
against Catriona Matthew, the nec- who beat Brandie Burton 
essary half-point to retain' the Cup bogey at the last.. fr fa 

Was obtained. . , Pepper stopped, the ,, 3 , 

Sfeinhauer then hit a wonderful Ainericans. which I P ean , i 

tpe shot to, eight feet at the short all four of her matches aiMD’ i 

16th and, . although , Matthew fol- , win-loss terms over tne^l ^ 
lowed to five feet, when the Ameri- So'heim engagements. 
can holed, the cup was won. Matters .. my cpuntvy gives ; m . ( 

after that were incidental tq thp re: buntips.” 8 he said. .- ' 
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Death on the West Bank: Israeli police surround Palestinian paramedics trying vainly to save the life of an 
Jewish settler shot in his car In Hebron by suspected Islamist militants on Monday. Later, a Palestinian 
was beaten to death near Nablus in an apparent tlt-for-tat killing by angry settlers photo: hasser shiyckjkhi 

Maryland’s charter of mistrust 


COMMENT 

Martin Woollacott 

C ONVENTION demands that 
we welcome the results of 
long, hard negotiations in 
which both sides bargain down to 
“ le wire, mediators work tirelessly, 
the final reward is that modern 
fniracle, a "breakthrough". 

. A sigh of relief, if only at the dry- 
“‘K up of such dreary descriptives, 
J® almost obligatory. But we have 
been learning in recent years that 
agreements can be just as bad as 
disagreements. So it may prove with 
®st week's Wye summit between 
Israelis and the Palestinians, 
■ms has produced a charter of 
mutual mistrust rather than a peace 
deal. Even if it could lead on. In 
mu. 1 , to a final agreement on a 
raicstiniaii state, the destination to 
which Palestinians are being pro- 
polled looks even less attractive 
*han it did before. 

Binyamln Netanyahu denounced 
ho Oslo agreement within days of 
signing In 1993 as "an enormous 
* ■ was against the peace 
process when he was In opposition, 
hd twisted it once he reached of- 
; *"hce he became Israel's prime 
E m r ^ Me Problem has been 
jj Netanyahu, who alone could 
ver what was necessary for 
side, has not 
*°' During more than a 
u,J °/ frenetic and sometimes 
2SJ™ hegotlations in the United 
hto k!’ ^Mahu did not shift from 
L!Hfj*«ic strategy, which is that the 


peace process as originally envis- 
aged will not be carried through. 
There should be no illusions about 
the agreement reached In the Mary- 
land hills, no talk of compromises 
and still less of breakthroughs. Bill 
Clinton and his secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, desperately 
need some foreign credits as the 
president strives to regain his au- 
thority. They are therefore Inclined, 
as over Kosovo and Iraq, to define 
some very defective deals as suc- 
cesses for want of anything better. 

The I8rael)-Pa1estinian arrange- 
ment the Americans have brokered 
is a deal that is in a way designed to 

Sharon believes In a 
Palestinian state, but 
only one trussed and 
bound like a chicken 

- fail. Tlie essence of the Israeli posi- 
tion has been to demand security 
guarantees so tight that they cannot 
be fulfilled. However hard he tries, 
Yasser Arafat cannot give Israel 
total security agaihsf. every suicide 
bomber and every extremist group. 
Hainas has already said no deal in 
Washington will prevent it from 
taking armed action if it wishes to 
. do so. 

, As violations almost Inevitably 
i occur, they will provide Netanyahu 
with built-in opportunities to de- 
nounce the Palestinians and sus- 

I hpilaHtlAW f"A 





ANC condemned 
for using torture 


take an even harder line In the nego- 
tiations over the final status of the 
Palestinian entity. He may not 
necessarily take advantage of them 
all, but a tight security pact gives 
him the chance to bed down even 
more firmly the principle of reci- 
procity that he has used to erode 
the Oslo agreement Reciprocity, in 
Netanyahu's definition, means that 
what Oslo 9ays or implies Israel 
should do can be evaded, watered 
down or indefinitely postponed if 
there is a bomb or a shooting. 

His use of the recent grenade 
attack on a bus queue in Beerslieba, 
which even the Israeli security 
forces say seems to have been an 
isolated act by a man who was not 
necessarily acting under Hama9 or- 
ders, was typical. In fact Hamas has 
not staged a major attack for nine 
months, for reasons of its own that 
are probably to do with giving 
Arafat enough rope to hang himself. 
Yet tiie Israeli leader "suspended" 
the negotiations because of this 
fairly minor attack. A day later he 
sent the Israeli delegation’s luggage 
to the airport because, lie claimed, 
he would not give way on security. 

The need of ordinary Israelis for 
security is genuine. It has always 
been right to demand that the Pales- 
tinian Authority use Its best efforts 
to prevent attacks. But that Is n6t 
the same thing aB providing a gov- 
ernment that newer believed In the 
Oslo agreement with an exit door It 
. cbHtlnuedonpage4 

Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page IB '" 


David Beresford 
In Johannesburg 

S OUTH Africa’s ninin libera- 
tion movement, the African 
National Congress (ANC). 
has been savaged in the final rc-port 
of Archbishop Desmond Tutu's 
truth commission, with unexpect- 
edly heavy criticism for alleged 
gross human rights violations, in- 
cluding the use of torture and llu* 
killing of innocent civilians. 

The commission is also expected 
lo find Winnie Mandela guilty of 
gross violations of human rights, 
and says Hie ANC must take respon- 
sibility for her actions. It says the 
liberation organisation failed in net 
after investigating iter activities. 

Similarly critical findings are 
made against the second organisa- 
tion within the liberation movement, 
the Pan -Africanist Congress, which 
die commission condemned for the 
deliberate targeting of civilians. It 
also finds the PAG committed gross 
violations of human rights against 
its own members as a result of 
internal faction fighting, which led 
in some cases to murder. 

Tlie findings against the ANC 
and PAC are contained in Section 30 
notices which the truth commission 
is required to present to an accused 
party 15 days before a detrimental 
finding is published. The final re- 
port, due to be released later this 
week, was presented to President 
Nelson Mandela on Tuesday. 

Details of the Section 30 notices 
were fed to the local media on 
Monday, leading to speculation that 
; the leaks were an attempt to draw 
the sting from this week's report. 

From the Section 30 notices It 
appears the truth commission’s final 
report endorses the United Nations 
position that apartheid is a “crime 
against humanity” and finds that the 
liberation struggle was "legitimate'’. 
But it finds that the ANC’s national 
executive committee, the national 
working committee and the revolu- 
tionary council as well as its mili- 
tary wing, Umkhonto we Sizwe, 
were guilty of gross abuses. 

It criticises the "blurring of the 
distinction between military and 
civilian targets" in ANC bomb and 
land-mine attacks, which led to the 
deaths of innocents, particularly 
black farmworkers. 

It Is also critical of the killing of 
collaborators — such as . state 
witnesses who had been farced to 
testify by torture or other pressure. 
The commission is quoted as 
haring described this as "one of the 
most painful consequences of Hie 
apartheid policy”. 

The commission reportedly iden- 
tifies 13 methods of torture used by 
the ANC in Its exile camps, Includ- 
ing regular beatings under the feet, 
naked floggings, and beatings while 
being smothered with the skln'pf a. 
pqw-paw [papayA]. . . . . - ; 

Mrs Mandela, president of the 


ANC’s Women’s League, is the only 
member of the organisation named 
in the report. Although she is 
knuwn to have been served with a 
Section 30 notice, the del ails of (lie 
findings against her have not been 
disclosed. She wns accused, before 
the commission, of having ordered 
and participated in the healing, 
torture and murder of a number of 
young township activists. 

tl would appear that the truth 
commission has uncovered little 
new where the activities of the liber- 
ation movement are concerned 
ANC bombings have hern the 
source of much embarrassment fur 
the guerrilla organisation llu- 
killing of collahuratoi's — many uf 
them by limbs using the gruesome 
“necklace" method of burning alive 

— was damaging to Hu.- liberation 
movement because the ANC leader- ■ 
ship was slow in condemning it. 

Tlie findings against the PAC 
also contain few surprises. Faction- 
alism was so bad in the organisation 

— which, it is suspected, was infil- 
trated by the CLA as well as South 
African Intelligence — that one 
meeting of its national executive 
famously culminated in a knife- fight 
in lieu of "any other business". 

Meanwhile there was no sign by 
Monday of the court proceedings 
that the former South African presi- 
dent, FWde Klerk, had threatened 
to bring against the truth commis- 
sion to block damaging findings 
they have made against him. He has 
objected unsuccessfully to a Section 
30 notice advising him that he was 
being named as an accessory after 
tlie fact in the bombing of the 
Johannesburg premises of the 
South African Council of Churches, 
as well as an office block housing 
the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions in the mid-1980s. 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Nato deal will ensure 
mo peace in our time 

I I,a ' ™' «* 


■ signed last m« mill l>y the United 
Sinies special envoy, Rich aril 
Hnlbmnlic, and the Yugoslav presi- 
deni, Slobodan Milosevic, is a worse 
sell-out than Munich because this 
was n cynical sell-oul of ;i helpless 
people, disguised as peace. At 
Munich. Neville Chamberlain and 
Edouard Dalai Her had at least rea- 
son to be scared of German military 
clout. 

Bui Serbia is home to a tin-pot 
dictator who lias been able to dupe 
ihr wurlds mightiest powers into 
abandoning the Kosova ns, whom he 
Juicl slaughtered in their thousands. 

J1ic deal calls for Mr Milosevic to 
withdraw his troops. But after the 
destruction of the Kosovo Libera- 
lion Army, Mr Milosevics lienvijy 
nrmed (adice will be free to intimi- 
date u traumatised population. 
Moreover, Kosovo is within ihe 
range of Serbian artillery, and if ihe 
ethnic Albanians show any sign of 
revolt he can easily send back his 
tanks within hours. 

In lacl, Mr Milosevic is likely to 
use the so-culled inter nalimial veri- 
fiers lo prevent the restless Albani- 
ans from rising up against his 
repressive rule. 


Nato lias not only allowed Mr 
Milosevic to gel away with the mur- 
der «»f thousands of Kosovan s. it has 
also paved ilie way for him to legit- 
imise his brutal rule. 

Mr Holbrooke should know that 
the Yugoslav president has no inten- 
tion of granting any form of auto- 
nomy to Kosovo. JHe triggered the 
crisis by taking away the regions 
autonomy. If he gives it back, he will 
lose his standing among his hard- 
line allies. His own political future 
will be threatened. 

Now with Nalo's agreement. Mr 
Milosevic can cry foul if the Albani- 
ans try in break away. Under his re- 
pressive rule the KLA will Inevitably 
resume its legitimate struggle for 
independence. War will return with 
Nato finding itself in the same bed 
as Mr Milosevic. Will they ever 
learn from history? 

MtiUmood Elahi, 

Ottawa, Canada 


I IhE most Western sources 
£-. writing on the fighting in 
Yugoslavia, the Guardian Weekly is 
ignoring one very important princi- 
ple: the West is only concerned witli 
the right of peoples to setf-determi- 
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nation. It is ignoring the sacrosanct 
principle of international law since 
1945: the territorial integrity of 
slates. There ate 5,000 ethnic 
groups in the world. Should each 
constitute a stale of its own? Why 
doesn't the West grant the Kurds in 
lurkey a state? Why doesn't the 
United Nations stop the crimes 
being committed against those peo- 
ple? Are Kurds less deserving than 
Albanians? Are the Basques less 
deserving, too? 

There is a huge inconsistency 
here Hint lias never been addressed. 
Civilians ought not to be the ones 
who pay the mice for determined 
ideologues and their works. 

Most wars in the modern world 
have resulted not in the unification 
ol states, but in their dismantle- 
ment not in the quest for empire 
building, but in Balkanisation. 
Secessionism is now the main 
threat to peace. 

The bnttle in the Yugoslav 
province of Kosovo lias little to do 
with the affirmation of an oppressed 
identity, and more to do with the 
desire no longer to live with others 
because it thought to be more ad- 
vantageous to live apart. 

The West has no right to believe 
that creating a new state in Yugo- 
slavia will solve more problems than 
it will create. 

Peter loannidis. 

Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 


G LENN bRANKEL (Human 
rights and global horrors, 
October 4) believes the difference 
between the atrocities of Bosnia and 
Nazi Germany was that the Nazis 
“bureaucratised mass murder". In 
Bosnia "much of the killing was 
done by people who knew their 
victims". 

Yet a powerful and compelling 
BBC TV documentary series, The 
Nazis: A Warning From History, 
makes clear that some of the worst 
atrocities during the Nazi “expan- 
sionist grab of eastern Europe 
were committed against neighbours 
within a community. Indeed, eternal 
moral vigilance is necessary over 
the proclivity of men and women 
everywhere to fear, rather than live 
with, apparent differences in others. 
Mike Nicolaidi. 

Feiiding, New Zealand 
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turn it to the Government's advan- 
tage, by continuing t<> emphasise a 
hands-off approach by the executive 
towards the legal process necessary 
lo bring this unsavoury charnel mi- in 
bunk for the mi men ms lives talu-n 
by his henchmen. 

Bill Jurksou. 

Mansfield, Nolls 


G ENERAL Pinochet and the 
Chilean government seem to 
be stretching things in claiming 
diplomatic immunity for him purely 
because he was travelling on a 
diplomatic passport. 

Under the Vienna Convention, 
immunities are enjoyed only by a 
diplomatic agent" (and his family), 
defined as “the head of the mission 
or a member of the diplomatic staff 
of the mission". No one has sug- 
gested that Pinochet is the head or 
member of staff of any embassy or 
othcrdiplomalic mission. 

Surely, it would drive a coach and 
horses through international law if a 
government could give one of its cit- 
izens immunity from legal process 
overseas just by issuing him or her 
with a diplomatic passport — much 
as. for example, Slobodan Milosevic 
would no doubt welcome such a 
doctrine. 

The issue by a number of govern- 
ments of diplomatic passports to 
people who have no connection 
whatsoever with diplomacy is a bla- 
tant abuse of the system. 

Brian Harder, 

London 


Briefly 


IIItJlE ih. , ivaiv..thn , swl,oiii„«. 
/ when they read Hie cynical phrase 

flhllK- CMMIISIIIg". It is now mo ,i 
niuiv and more, often without the 
inverted commas — (hey at least 
indicated the need U» think about the 
meaning nf the words: die politically I 
planned massacre of human beings. 

In Nazi Germany there were 
plenty of similarly harmless sound- 
ing phrases, such as “racial 
hygiene'' and the “final solution" to 
the “Jewish Question". 

By adopting Uie term ethnic 
cleansing vve confirm the murder- 
cm-s’ choice of vocabulary. There is 
nothing "cleansing" about wlmi is 
going on in Bosnia and Kosovn, so 
let's stop calling it that. 

Helen B Gradinger, 

Munich. Germany 
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Pinochet arrest 
a turning point 

~THE arrest of General Pinochet 
/ at the behest of two Spanish 
judges is a seminal event in the 
enforcement of international law 
against those responsible for some 
of the most heinous crimes against 
humanity. 

It seems that neither the British 
government nor the judicial autho- 
rities were willing to consider 
overruling the diplomatic immunity 
of tile notorious Chilean senator, 
even to the extent of asking him to 
justify the torture of a British doctor 
more than two decades ago for sim- 
ply carrying out the terms of her 
Hippocratic oath. 

'niankfully, both the French and 
Spanish authorities were more 
mindful of the egregious outrages 
perpetrated by the former Chilean 
dictator, showing yet again the UK 
government's relative lack of con: 
cern about the sufferings of other 
nationals. 

Trade with Chile may be affected 
by this apparent breach of diplo- 
matic etiquette, but it should not be 
beyond the verbal and literary dex- 
terity of Labour's spin doctorate to 


\A/ HILE ilwaiti,1 « extradition 
V V General Pinochet can gain- 
fully spend his time advising Tony 
Blair on welfare reform. New 
Labour lias often quoted the 
Chilean social security sysLem as a 
sensible way forward. 

Rodney Hedley, 

London 

Flemish given 
poor treatment 

S 'fEPHEN BATES’S article (Liv- 
ing together, talking a par I, 
October 8) annoyed me intensely. 
Tiie Flemish do not “insist" on call- 
ing Lille "Reijsel". Not only that, the 
Flemish for Ulle is in fact Rijsel. 
The city has a strong Flemish his- 
tory, and it may be mote accurate to 
say that the French insist in calling 
Rijsel “Lille". For that matter, don't 
the English "insist" on calling 
Antwei-pen “Antwerp", Brugge 
“Bruges" and Lisboa "Lisbon"? 

There are other offending digs at 
the Flemish in the article, less 
obvious though just as offensive. 
Flemish speakers are not racially 
different from whom? From the 
average Belgian maybe. But that 
doesn't make sense, since they rep- 
resent more than 60 per cent of the 
population, and therefore the aver- 
age Belgian Is Flemish. 

If the “one lot" referred to in the 
article refuse to speak the language 
of their compatriots, they do it fqr a 
good reason. The “other lot" have 
never bothered to learn “one lot's" 
language In the first place. 

If it wasn't for his name. I’d have 
said that Mr Bates was a Walloon 
with a sizeable chip on his shoulder. 
Tlie tone of this article typifies the 
way that the Flemish have been 
heated over the centuries. This 
treatment is a direct cause of the 
problems that Belgium. experiences 
today. . 

Anthony Mays, 

Brussels, Belgium ' 
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I IK4S struck by the arrogance of | 
I New Zealand Maoris in Cathie 
Bell's article on the extinct moabird 
(September 27). The project lias 
been stalled over a question of owner- 
ship of moil DNA. The Ngai Tahu j 
Maoris say that playing with gems | 
lo re-create extinct species would hi* 
a sensitive t natter for Maoris, and 
"anything indigenous is regarded a* 
taonga ur treasured possessions". 

The Maoris limited moas to *x- 
liiictiun before Europeans arrived in i 
New Zealand. Go ahead with tin. 
project, I say. The Maoris aiv inn 
late lu claim ownership over s|jccie> 
they wiped mil. ■ 

Hemic Napp, ! 

Wellington, New Zealand 

I 

r HF. two "defaced" photographs 
of Boris Yeltsin held by protest- j 
ers in Moscow show the Russian 
leader with a Star uf David painted 
on his f'ltvliead and a skull-cap on 
his head (October 18). Your journal 
isl makes no comment on this 
extraordinary resurgence of anti- 
Semitism. Is Mr Yeltsin Jewish? 
Does “defaced" mean Jewish? Are 
they honouring him perlups? 1 
think I hnve missed something. 
Alison Martin Kali, 

Aire, Switzerland 


I WAS disappointed by the inane 
/ quality of Ihe reporting on the 
Conservative party conference (Oc- 
tober 18). I am not defending what is 
clearly a party in extreme disarray, I 
want more information and less 
crowing. Rumours of the Conserva- 
tives' death are exaggerated, and I 
want to know more about how they 
are trying to reconstruct themselves. 
(DrJ Sandy Simpson, 

Auckland, New Zealand 

T ELL Simon Hoggart (October 
18) to get off the Viagra soon or 
he'll do himself an iqjury. 

Neil Cowie, 

Urawa, Saitarna, Japan 
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Mugabe falls 
out of favour 
in Zimbabwe 

Andrew Meldrum In Harare 

A CTOBER is known as “suicide 

•U month" in Zimbabwe beoamw 
a. oiings frustrations to 

breaking-point. This year it appears 
President Robert Mugabe suc- 
cumbed by committing political 
suicide, alienating public opinion 
with arrogant domestic policies and 
his aggressive pursuit of the 
unpopular Congo war. 

Nearly half the capital, Harare, 
lias lacked running water for weeks. 
Piles of rubbish litter the city centre 
as unpaid municipal workers are on 
strike. 

Piling into a taxi van is hot and 
sweaty. “No wnler, no pay. no Africa 
marshal," one passenger grumbles 
to rueful chuckles, as everyone 
picks up his reference: “Mugabe is 
not content to be our president for 
life, now lie wants to be the marshal 
of Africa!" 

“He is getting us in trouble In 
t’ongu." a woman says. “And it's our 
j hoys who aiv going to pay!" 

Everyone agrees. Sixteen Zim- 
babwean soldiers were taken pris- 
L’lu-r in eastern Congo last week. 
Ilwir caplet's paraded them belnre 
dw media. The Mugabe guvem- 
■iH.nl is tight-lipped about castial- 
to's. rite dead and wounded are no 
l'*ngtT flown to Harare but lu the 
n-iiiiHe Thornhill air force base. 

Harare's water crisis has reached 
unexpected depths of the ridicu- 
■ iJ "s. It lias adequate water but not 
enough pumps lo distribute it. 
^heu the mayor. Solum oil 
lawengwa. visited Hnlcliffe — a 
township without water — house- 
wives chased him with empty 
, buckets. Tlie evidence of gross 
I mismanagement of the capital is 

overwhelming. 

hitler shortages, war, rampant 
inflation, devaluation of the Zim- 
e Hollar and 50 per cent unem- 
i P , silent have left Zimbabweans 
,ct * U P- Mure than half Mr Mugabe's 
[ ,,Wn rablnet, according to the Mlr- 
for newspaper, opposes the war. 

• v^^mentnry elections are due 
in Hie virtual one-party state 
| ™Mns no parties are well estab- 
,, shed save the ruling Zanu-PF. But 
| ,, use rjn Hie commuter van said 
would vote for anybody but 
Zanu-PF's candidates. 



Serbs move to beat deadline 


Chris Bird in Dragobilje 
and Ian Black in London 

S ERBIAN armour rumbli-d 
back lu barracks across 
Kosovo on Monday as the 
Yugoslav government moved to 
convince Nato it was meeting 
Tuesday's deadline for withdrawal 
h um the province to avoid airstrikes. 

As soldiers and police dismantled 
positions in the centre of tlie 
province, Nato kept up threats to 
bomb the forces of President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic if lie does nor keep to 
Itis pledge to pull back. 

Britain's Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, said Nato planes were still on 
tlie runways. “If Milosevic does not 
want them to take off, then it is up to 
him to comply," he warned. "He 
knows what he lias got to do." 

But as fighters of the Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army took over abandoned 
positions it confirmed Serbian fears 
that their withdrawal under pres- 
sure would be quickly exploited by 
their enemy. 

In Brussels Nato's military 
commander. General Wesley Clark, 
briefed Alliance ambassadors on his 
bilks last weekend in Belgrade, 


when- lie insi-u ri that Mr Milosevic 
remnvi- mi >i< ttiMips. 

Diph minis slid iliat Mr Milnx-vk 
had agreed lo niaki- withdrawal* that 
well Id pul him in substantial cuinpl't- 
aiice with iinnicdiuh- 1 IN demands. 

Along the road tawevn Hie 
regional capital, Pristina, and rite 
western city of Pec. Serbian police 
were gelling itilu buses ready l>> 
leave. Several posts had been 
abandoned. 

A 2.nrin-siroug group of unarmed 
"compliance verifiers" lo be 
deployed by the Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation In Europe 
(OSCE) lias yet to arrive. In their 
absence, a few Western diplomatic 
monitors are present on the ground 
to "verify” the withdrawal. 

One group took a cautious view 
of the troop movements. "They're a 
bunch of vehicles going from one 
place to another — I can't say any 
more than that," said one United 
States diplomat. 

Despite the positive signs, Nato 
insisted it remained ready to use 
force once tlie deadline compliance 
ran out on Tuesday evening. The 
deadline has already been extended 
once since Mr Milosevic agreed on a 


Tainted win for Iran's right I Barricades burn in Malaysia 


Ijgl ^eAhdo in Tehran 

I RAN S conservative clerics have 
claimed a substantial victory in 

Fv. * . ? na for thc Assembly of 
-I rts in which only one lead- 
"R moderate won a seat — but 

i) ? remain tainted 0 
dnnhf selcction process and 

doubts over the turnout. 

results reported on 
illdmo? on ®bowed that can- , 

'[Hates hacked by the 

the of Militant Clerics, . 

.jo n f n ■'jsbtwing faction, won 
“Hier wln^ aeata - Ttyenty-one 
as co»w nile L 8 ' vide ^ viewed 
»™ tn iT aVe8, About 23 Beals 
™ndiUot“s. ePendent ° r m0derate 

5Sasss*«.- ^ 

a conservative. 


Before the election, a super- 
visory board removed almost all 
candidates associated with 
Iran's moderate president, 
Mohammed Khatami. 

Given this sanitising of the 
candidate list, the turnout figure 
has become more important as a 
pointer to popular sentiment. It 
' was estimated last weekend at 
46 per cent of 30 million eligible 
voters. In the last Assembly of 
Experts election in 1900, 

37 per cent voted. 

"They need at least 50 per 
. cent turnout to save face,” said 
one senior Western diplomat, 
casting suspicion aver official 
figures released so far. 

Tours of Tehran polling 
stations found no more than half 
a dozen voters at any one time. . 
At several centres police and 
election monitors outnumbered 
voters. . , , 


John Agllonby In Jakarta 

M ALAYSIA’S opposition politi- 
cians and human rights 
activists intensified demands for tlie 
prime minister, Mahathir Moha- 
mad, to quit after demonstrators 
clashed with riot police in Kuala 
Lumpur last weekend. 

“Mahathir must resign, or if he 
does not want to, he must hold elec- 
tions immediately," saidSyed Husln 
Ali, president of the opposition 
Malaysian People's parly. 'There is 
no justice in the system, and the 
person responsible is Dr Mahathir." 

But Dr Mahathir, who Is also 
home minister and in charge of the 
police, condemned tlie riot and said: 
“The groups calling themselves 
reformists seeking to uphold justice 
are the ones breaking the layv.” 

The protests began in September 
after Dr Mahntblr sacked and tlien 
arrested Ids deputy, Anwar Ibrahim. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


The Week 


R USSIA'S President Boris 
Yeltsin cancelled a trip to 
Austria amid new fears for his 
health. His place was taken by 
the prime minister, Yevegeny 

Primakov, enhancing his image 
— fum.w vice-president 


I Nationalist party held on to 
the biggest share of seats — 21 
out of 75 — in regional elections 
in the Basque Country following 
the ceasefire by ETA, whose po- 
litical wing won three additional 
seats for a total of 14. Spnln's 
ruling Popular party gained five 
seats, jumping to 16. 


S EVENTEEN more people 
have been convicted of 
treason in Sierra Leone, where 
24 soldiers have been executed 
for their purt in n coup in 1 007. 


A N AUSTRIAN post office 
savings hank from which 
the Nazis looted thousands of 
savings account belonging to 
Holocaust victims said il would 
pay out the remaining balance of 
ucnmiits (u die holders' relatives. 


B ARNETrSIcpinn became tlie 
liilc-st victim in the war 
against US doctors who perform 
tiliurnotiKtrhvn u ^iiincr's bullet 
killed him nt home in Uuffalu. 

Washington Post, page it 


T WO Egyptian editors were 
jailed for a year with hard 
labour for libelling u pre-govern- 
ment politician. 


H urricane Mitch, the 

most powerful hurricane 
in n decade to threaten Central 
America, with winds of 
290kin/h, was moving off the 
coast of Hondu ras. 


P ERU and Ecuador signed a 
peace treaty that ends a 
dispute over a piece of Andean 
jungle that has erupted Into war 
three times in the past 60 years. 


A ZUAKI Okazaki, a former 
member of the Aum Shin- 
rikyo cult, was sentenced to hang 
for Ills part In four murders, a 
Tokyo court ruled. Itis the first 
death sentence In a series of 
trials of cult followers accused of 
crimes that include a nerve gas 
attack on Tokyo's underground. 


Did you know that you can enjoy 
all the news and views In the 
Guardian Weekly before the 
paper Ib off the presses? 
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pence plan on October IU with US 
special envoy. Richard Holbrooke. 

Nato licit, den lam led that Serbian 
forces in Kosovo be withdrawn or 
relumed ■ to hni'covkv. -LhciL_b mi- 
ll reds nf thousands nf ethnic Alban- 
ian refugees who fled the fighting 
can return safely to their homes. 

Hundreds of people have died 
since February, when Mr Milosevic 
launched his crackdown on ethnic 
Albanian separatists in the province. 
About 5 in per cent of Kosovo’s 2 mil- 
lion residents arc ethnic Albanian, 
and most favour independence. 

In Washington, the White House 
spokesman, Joe Lockhart, said 
President Clinton was monitoring 
developments. “There appears to be 
a lot of movement" of Serbian 
troops, Mr Lockhart said, but 
added, “We haven't seen enough." 

Meanwhile the Serbian govern- 
ment has used the threat of a Nato 
attack to justify a tough new media 
law, with curbs directed mainly at 
rebroadcasting material from for- 
eign stations such as the BBC on 
local media outlets. 

Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 15 


Last weekend's violence erupted 
after about 2,000 demonstrators in a 
crowded city centre shopping area 
taunted dozens of riot police shad- 
owing them. The police warned 
non-protesters to get off the streets 
and then opened fire with water 
cannon whose contents were laced 
with a chemical irritant. 

There was chaos as protesters 
and shoppers fieri, chased by 
plainclothes police in balaclavas. 
The demonstrators regrouped at a 
mosque in the heart of the city for 
evenlng prayers. But the . police 
fired tear gas into the building. 

Hie protesters responded, for the 
first time since the conflict ,begnn, 
by charging at ithe officers and 
throwing stones, bricks and petrol 
bombs at them. Others set fire to 
debris. to form barricades. Clashes 
went on until late into Sunday night, 
by which time 241 people had been 
arrqsted, .. , ... ; , 
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Cambodians wait for king to feed them 
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John Glttinga In Phnom Penh 

T housands of desperate 

peasants camped outside the 
nsiario nf Cambodia's Tung 
Sihanouk Inst Sunday as tne country 
plunged further towards economic 
disaster. Wliole villages waited 
hopefully in whatever shade they 
could find for a handout of royal 
rice. 

“I've been on the road for two 
days front Svay Rieng" — close to 
the Vietnam border — said a village 
elder, his face blackened by the sun. 
“We need food for our lives; there's 
nothing in the ground." 

Around him women will] knotted 
headscarvcs fed their babies, 
shared out tiny portions of rice and 
sliced cucumber, or snt in silence. 
Many huddled beneath a large 
acacia tree, watched by police. 
Everyone else squatted in the dust 
The peasants began arriving last 
week, and some were promised rice 
by the king. As word spread, hun- 
dreds more headed for the capital. 


I Turkey and 
Syria end 
Kurd dispute 

Chris Morris In Ankara 

T URKEY has Claimed an im- 
portant victory after forcing 
Syria to drop its support for Kur- 
dish rebels. Tension had been 
mounting between the two coun- 
tries for a month, withTurkey 
threatening to use military force. 

Under a deal signed last week, 
Damascus is to cut off assis- 
tance to the Kurdish rebel 
group, the PKK, which had been 
using Syria to launch attacks 
across the border into Turkey. 

Although Ankara was de- 
lighted that its sabre-rattling 
seemed to have worked, a senior 
Turkish military official admit- 
ted it was suspicious of the 
Syrian president, Hafez al- 
Assnd: he has been given limited 
time to live up to his promises. 

Even if Syria does sever most of 
its links with the PKK it is only 
one battle in a wider war. Ankara 
has signalled that it will use 
more aggressive diplomacy in the 
future to combat the influence of 
Kurdish groups based abroad. 

Turkey's great fear Is that after 
1 5 years and more thnn 30,000 
deaths, the PKICs battle may he 


Phnom Penh, packed in ancient 
trucks. 

“We have to eat wild roots in 
Kampong Tralach" — also in east- 
ern Cambodia — one said. “But 

UlCJf Aik. llCil ll L* iaalr Mur) flUO 

pie have already been poisoned.” 

One woman came front Svay 
Rieng carrying her sick child. 
"There are floods in my province 
and there is no rice ... If no one 
helps, we’re still going to be here.” 
The rain has followed a long 
droughL 

Last week the king attacked a 
plaintive note to a newspaper report 
about the peasants and faxed it to 
the English-language Cambodia 
Daily. "I cannot possibly feed all 
Cambodia’s starving, the number of 
which is growing day by day,” he 
wrote. “Our government, the rich 1 
and the great, should also do some- 
thing to help the starving.” 

But the rich and great have other 
mailers on their minds. Political 
deadlock since the July elections 
has left Cambodia without effective 


government, while foreign investors 
and aid donors hold back. 

The head of the ruling Cambo- 
dian People’s party, Hun Sen, 
opened an international conference 
on land-mines in Phnom Penh. 

Hun Sens eiecumi vil.il ,, 3 u, 

challenged by the two opposition 
parties. Funclnpec and the Sam 
Rainsy party. King Sihanouk is 
urging opposition leaders to return 
from overseas to take part in a 
political summit — over which lie 
would preside — aimed at breaking 
the impasse. But officials from ail 
three groups are said to be unable 
“even to agree about the shape of 
the table to sit round”, 

Independent Cambodian ob- 
servers warn that unless a govern- 
ment is formed by the end of the 
year the economy will collapse. 

Prices of basic foodstuffs have 
soared since the election. Rice costs 
27 per cent more in Phnom Penh 
than it did a year ago. In the 
provinces it is even dearer. The 
government admits that Cambodia 


will have a shortfall this year of 
250,000 tonnes. 

The rice that farmers do manage 
to grow is often used to [jay off debt, 
leaving them short. Drought has 
also damaged wet-season cultiva- 
upcrptables and cash 

crops. 

The rural crisis has accelerated 
migration to urban areas, where 
there is increased competition for 
low-paid jobs. A survey by the 
Cambodian Development Review 
shows net earnings for four groups 
of “vulnerable workers” — cyclo 
drivers, porters, smalt traders and 
scavengers — have fallen between 
30 and 50 per cent in a year. 

Beliind the statistics lies daily 
human misery, with more street 
children scrabbling for saleable 
rubbish. Hardship in die country- 
side will also increase the pressure 
for country girls to be sold into 
prostitution. 

The street violence that followed 
the elections has ensured that 
tourism continues to decline. 



In Athens Kurdish backers of the PKK protest at Ankara's threats last week photograph, lefteris pitarans 


about to enter a new political 
phase. Inspired by the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, Sinn 
Fein and the Basque group ETA, 
some Kurdish activists see their 
future as a political movement 
with a more moderate inter- 
national image. 


Charter of mistrust 


Continued from page 1 

can use whenever it wishes (0 do so. 

Netanyahu's dramatics underline 
another aspect of the Wye summit. 
The Israeli leader has always used 
such talks as a menus of negotiating 
with bis own right wing. The extra- 
ordinary' effort that almost won the 
release of the Israeli spy Jonathan 
Pullard as a sweetener to an agree- 
ment already deeply favourable to 
the Israelis was part of this playing 
to the far-n‘ghl gallery. The length 
of (he negotiations, (he suspension, 
(he luggage ploy, and above all the 
fact that he had preceded the talks 
by appointing Ariel Sharon as his 
main man in dealing with the Pales- 
tinians, mean that lie has almost 
certainly outflanked his critics on 


the right. They see him as getting 
the best possible deal, not from the 
Palestinians, but from the Americans. 

It is an indication of what on in ap- 
propriate measure wc now use for 
these things that it is Netanyahu’s 
difficulties with the extreme right 
that arc seen ns critical. Yet his suc- 
cess does lead to an important ques- 
lion. Netanynlm has got his built-in 
escape route, and he has gut a deal 
which lie* can get past the far right. 
Might he then actually go on down 
the road to a Palestinian state? 

The answer is that he might. 
Netanyahu is at bottom ideologi- 
cally hostile to the whole concept of 
such a state, but he is also a tactical 
opportunist who could decide that a 
sufficiently feeble Palestinian entity 


A meeting in September of a 
group of Kurdish leaders who 
call themselves the parliament- 
in-exile infuriated Ankara. The 
meeting, in the Italian parlia- 
ment in Rome, prompted 
Turkey to withdraw its ambas- 
sador. 


might eventually be called a "state”, 
without too much risk. The state 
that might emerge at the end of a 
process dominated by Netanyahu 
and Sharon would indeed be a woe- 
ful thing. 

Sharon is a man who believes In a 
Palestinian state, but only one 
trussed and bound like a chicken. 
As defence minister, he planned the 
network of Israeli-controlled bypass 
roads linking Jewish settlements in 
the West Bank. These roads and the 
security zones running along the 
Jordan and the western frontier of 
West Bank would cut up any stale 
into a series of cantons under Israeli 
surveillance. As foreign minister, 
Sharon will certainly demand, in the 
final status negotiations, that Israel 
retain these roads and zones, which 
will make a mockery of the territor- 
ial integrity of a Palestinian state. 


A series of MPs from Europe 
have also met the PKK leader, 
Abdullah Ocalan, in Damascus 
In recent months. It was largely 
pressure from these meetings 
that prompted the PKK to de- 
clare a ceasefire in September, 
which Turkey ignored. 


The quality of life in these places 
would be set by continuing Israeli 
security demands. The reason the 
West Bank and Gaza already have 
some aspects of a police state is not 
just that Arafat is a flawed and capri- 
cious leader presiding over an 
inflated and divided security appara- 
tus. Israeli security requirements 
reinforce these tendencies, and the 
little that Israel is ready to give a 
Palestinian stale makes it all the 
more likely that sweeping police 
powers will continue to be needed. 

Thus is "security" part of the con- 
tinuing corruption of Palestinian 
society. Tile failure to make a true 
peace is equally corrupting for Is- 
raeli society. Israel is a far less hope- 
ful place than it was only a few years 
ago. The polarisation within Israeli 
society, and in particular between 
the religious right and the secular 


Schroder 
gets all clear 
to take over 


Hidden trade in Albanian babies’ organs 


H elena Smith In Tirana 

to taKe OVSr ! A IRANIAN prosecutors be- 

1 A lieve a grisly trade in babies 

“ — — 7 — 7— I / \has arisen amid the break- 

Denls Staunton in Berlin | j own 0 f order in Albania. They sus- 

coalition pact with the enviroSj . plant and that other infants are 


"MMwiefl nn historic ' 
coalition pact with the enviranmea- \ 

talist Greens last Sunday, removing [ 
(he last obstacle in the way t>[ 
Gerhard Schroder becoming the | 
country's first centre-left chancellor 
in hi years. The Greens had 
approved the deal at a conference in 
Bonn the day before. 

The two parties hammered out, 
the accord following the election 1 
triumph in September over Helmut 
Kohl. The new 669-scat German j 
parliament was expected to vole Mr j 
Schi Met* into office on Tuowluy. \ 

Only one Social Democrat dele 
gate out of more than 500 present j ; 
voted against the coalition deaf, j 
which Mr Schrikler promised would : | 
begin a new age in German politics. : ; . 

“The new government stands for "J 
innovation and justice. Wcarofloinf I 
to give Germany a new beginning. - 
he said. 

’nii* clwmoelliir-eloci made n brier 
visit to tlu j informal summit «t 
European Union leaders in tlt< 
Austrian town of Porisrliach lw 
Saturday. He said lit at Uumjw 
waiting fur Germany l" lab 1 tfr 
lead in the fight against iin«nH"r 
nii-ui and in shaping an El 1 ihah 
closer to citizens. 

Germany's European policy i> 
to be dominated by tlu* new finano. 
minister. Oskar I -afoul nine. wIhj i- 
also the Social Democrats’ party 
chairman 'Hie German merlin an 
predicting a jjnwer struggle- betwwi 
Mr lafontaine and Mr Sctahkt- 
Business leaders complain lliai the 
new gt iwrn men Is programme bear- 


being stolen for adoption abroad. 

The country's attorney-general. 
Arben Rakipi, said last weekend: 
“What we are seeing is a step-by- 
stop worsening of criminal life in 
Albania that began with contraband 
smuggling and has come to this. We 
could be talking about hundreds of 
stolen babies here, of doctors being 
involved in the trade and of a net- 


MEPs vote 
to keep high 
expenses 

, Stephen Bates In Brussels 

M EMBERS of the European 
Parliament voted to keep 
; the gravy train rolling lust week 
us they voted down attempts to 
limit their travel expenses to the 
real cost of tiieir journeys. 

Of the British deputies, 12 
Conservative and three Labour 
MEPs voted against reform. The 
result indicates that there is no 
chance of changing what is seen 
as a blatant scandal before next 
summer’s European elections. 

it means that the 626 MEPs 
will be able to continue claiming 
reimbursement of full air fares 
from their constituencies — re- 
gardless of actual expenditure — 


Mr Lafon Cline's stamp. Both m« i ^ Ph« inconvenience payments 


have sought to piny down their dit J 
frrenccs, insisting that they would 
co-operate for the next four year*. 

Tin* new government promises 2 
programme of economic, social and ^ 
environmental renewal for Germany | 
Hint will shift Europe's m* 1 ■ 
powerful nation sharply to the left 
'Hie citizenship law will w | 
changed to allow millions of | ; 
ers to become Germans, and j 
government will introduce jh* ; 
country's first anti-discriminator ! ( 
law. All nuclear power stations 3J 1 ? . 
to be shut down — gradually to” 
Irreveraibly — and “green taxes , 
petrol, electricity and gas "r I 
reward the environment) 

responsible and punish polluters. 

— — — ■ ■ 

Comment, page 12 

centre and left, grows worsC- 
Labour party is in disarray row 
leader, Ehud Barak, ineffective- 
Direct elections to the j| 

ship, which were supposed to 'Wp j 
ate Israeli politics, have had ( 

opposite effect Netanyahu is j 

best politician in the country, . 
has misused his talents in pursu , 
negative aims. Netanyahu wa , 
only member of Likud In 1 1 

1992 to vote in favour or the oiro j 
election of the prime nu n ® ' u ■ 
instinct telling him that ■ g 
genic charms would favour^ 11 _ j 

presidential-style contest. 1 ■ i 

sure passed by one vote, and N ^ I 
yaliu duly rose to lead 
later. Israel. That day may 
to have been more fa^J^ "ber 
one. 20 months later, in Sflg® > 
1993. when the Oslo agreement ft 
signed. ' — J 


work that extends to Italy, Greece 
and Macedonia." 

He said an inquiry had begun into 
allegations that a “horror clinic" spe- 
cialising in human organs had been 
set up in Tirana. Local newspapers 
have reported that surgeons working 
with the Italian Mafia were “operat- 
ing on babies and sending their or- 
gans to Italy”. Albanians were shown 
a gruesome shopping list of body 
parts. The going price for a heart, 
according to the daily Repuhlicn. 
was $220,000. A lung cost $68,000, 
while kidneys were “negotiable". 

The reports claimed that “highly 
skilled" Albanian surgeons bad 
forged links with the underworld 
while training abroad. Their 


/ . sUaT y atl d expenses 

nil tarn 6 ’. w ?** ch would result in 
MPs being paid the same. ■ 


scalpels were now being used on 
babies, and had also been aimed at 
children aged between four and 12. 

‘1 believe what the papers have 
written," Mr Rakipi said. "Journalists 
in Albania are the best investigators." 

The inquiry Is expected to move 
into high gear later this month 
when Alberto Maritati, vice-presi- 
dent of Italy’s Procura Anti-Mafia, 
visits the former Stalinist state to 
discuss the prosecutor's findings. 

In its short and violent life of 
democratic freedom Albania has 
known many demons. In the past 
two years alone, the majority of its 
people have losl life savings in i>yrn- 
mid investment schemes and seen 
their country brought to the brink 


of civil war under the law of the gun 
— while having to help thousands of 
refugees who have poured across 
the border from Kosovo. 

But the baby scandal has shaken 
even this society. In interviews, 
human rights activists, political 
commentators and women's groups 
all insisted they believed the re- 
ports. Many said they had begun to 
ask themselves where children 
were disappearing to. 

Unlcef officials say hundreds of 
children, mostly from the poverty- 
stricken highlands, have vanished. 
Then? have been many cases of 
dead new-born babies being discov- 
ered on rubbish dumps in Tirana. 

“Child abuse is widespread here," 


said Kozara Kati, head of Albania's 
Centre for Human Rights. “For 
years we have heard of children 
being snatched by gangs or sent by 
their parents to beg and prostitute 
themselves in Italy and Greece. 
Many have returned with Inexplica- 
ble scars on their bodies. We are, it 
seems, finally putting the jigsaw 
puzzle together” 

It Is widely thought that most of 
the missing babies are stolen from 
mothers who are told they are 
stillborn, although poverty incites 
others to hand them to smugglers 
for a fee. 

"We want to strengthen the way 
Albania handles its births and 
deaths,” 9«id the health minister, 
Leonard Solis. "But criminals .ire 
often stronger than the state. The 
hnbies scandal shows lh;iL nothing is 
sacred and everything is possible." 


amounting to as much aa a third 
more to cover the cost of getting 
to their local airport and back. 

Some senior British MEPs 
estimate that they can make up 
to S 1 ,400 a month tax-free on 
tavel to Brussels and Strasbourg, 
An amendment calling for 
reimbursement only of actual • 
costs was defeated by 244 votes 
to 214. A further vote, Unking 
reform of expenses to the estab- 
lishment of a common salary for 
all MEPs, which the Tories sup- 
ported but some Labour MEPs 
opposed, was also lost 
Th fe Parliament is under pres- 
sure from national leaders to put 
tor ward proposals for Tefbrm 
yfiFore a European Union summit 
to ' ienna In December. Major 
P«y reforms must be agreed by 
member states’ governments. 

At the summit of EU leaders in 
i^ T,e »T° n y Blnir claimed that 
too expenses undermined the 
arimment’g credibility. u l hope 
. be dealt with because It is 
‘toportnnl for the reputation of 
e European institutions that 
0 have un open, fair and trans- 
of remuneration.” 
MEPs voting against thfe 
toorm of the expenses system .< 

. f , n,l, inly from southern ■ 
r where opposition to re- v 
Mi.-n 9 Blwa ys been strongest. 1 

IEPh arc paid ntthe same rate 
^ uoinealia parliamentarians. So 

l, .J 168 * Paid members, the ; 

m, If 118 ,’ rece * ve about five times 

88 Greeks. Senior - • 
hm.i ^ Bre Pressing for Jui over- 
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6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Centre-left leaders whistle new tune 


EUROPE THIS WEEK 

Martin Walker 

T HEY decided to make Hel- 
niut Kohl an honorary citizen 
of Europe, but the European 
Union’s 15 leaders, hoteling their 
first summit since the German elec- 
tions in September transformed the 
political map. also breathed a sigh of 
relief that lie had gone. The depar- 
ture of the last of Europe's cold war 
titans has freed the new generation 
of European leaders to assert liiat 
Hie economy is just too important to 
be left to the central bankers. 

After years of political and intel- 
lectual dominance by monetarists, 
last weekend's summit in Austria 
saw an Important shift towards a 
renewed Keynesian faith hi public 
investment and the stale as n way to 
create jobs and economic growth. 
By agreeing to co-ordinate their 
economic and social policies to- 
wards growth rather than Kohl's 
cherished stability, they signalled 
that the era of financial discipline 
needed to launch a credible single 
currency was moving into n period 
when Euroland’s financial stability 
might be safely exploited. I 

"Europe has to move towards 
more growth and jobs.” said the 
Trench prime minister, Lionel 
Jospin, expressing the mood of 
resurgent Keynesian thinking now 
that Germany is led once again by 
Social Democrats. And at his first 
summit, Germany's chancellor- 
elect. Gerhard Schrtfder. echoed 
die theme, stressing that "scoring 
some common successes in the ! 
field of jobs is of particular impor- 
tance to all our people". I 

But this was not Europe's "Red « 
October" . There was no lurch back i 
to die corporatist and state inter- i 
vendon policies of the traditional ■ 
left. The summit remained disci- l 
plined by the leaders’ fear of upset- ] 
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ting tile markets by appearing to 
meddle with the independence of 
the central banks. Even the Italian 
ex-communist Massimo D'Alema, 
die newest of the left-of-centre politi- 
cal lea (lei's to join the summit, noted 
that this was not the time for a polit- 
ical battle with the stern financial 
orthodoxy of the European Central 
Bank. “What we have all done to 
give credibility to the euro should 
not be disturbed," D'Alema said. 

The summit made a discreet call 
for lower interest rates, while 
shrinking from putting any public 
pressure on the Independence of 
the centra] banks that set them. One 
of D'Alema's aides later commented 
that the summit leaders did not 
publicly challenge the cautious and 


orthodox Wim Duisenberg of the 
ECB to lower interest rates because 
“tile message will gel through. Wim 
Duisenberg knows that as the new 
left-of-centre governments start 
appointing our own new central 
bankers, their role on his lop board 
means that the balance of power will 
shift inevitably in our favour.” 

But the agreement of the summit 
leaders to ask their finance ministers 
to draw up plans for coordinated 
economic and jobs policies for their 
next summit in Vienna in December 
would have been unlikely even a 
month ago, before Germany's elec- 
tors voted out of office the orthodox 
Kohl and his equally orthodox fi- 
nance minister, Theo Waigel. 

"Our unemployment in Europe is 


Clinton prays for success of past masters 


SplHIi 

* -fftitngga 

Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 

I “TO HEAR some of Bill Clinton's 
I most passionate advocates talk, 
you would think that in next week’s 
mid term elections the voters of the 
United States arc about to rise up 
and smite the president's accusers, 

I sending a regiment of Clintonite 
I Democrats back to Washington to 
I put the country's ills to right. 

1 Dream on. In almost every mid- 
| term- eJecriorTbf the 20th century, I 
f the president's party has lost more 
I seats than it has gained. Only two 
presidents, Theodore Roosevelt in I 
f 1902 and Franklin Roosevelt in I 
1934, have seen their party gain f 
seats in the House of Representa- I 
fives in the mid-terms. Seven presi- 
dents have made party gains in the I 


mid-term Senate elections. FDR in 
1934, riding high on the crest of the 
New Deal, is the only president this 
century to have done the double. 

As Clinton knows, lie is no FDR. 
But he is a keen student of history, 
and also a master practitioner of 
modern politics. The historian in 
him knows, as he faces only the sec- 
ond impeachment inquiry against a 
20th century US president, that the 
odds are already very much against 
a reversal of the current Republican 
control of the two houses. But the 
politician in him also knows that the 
nation is not in a punitive mood. 
Rarely can a president in such diffi- 
culty have been so optimistic going 
into .the mid-terms. 

The Republicans currently con- 
trol die Senate by 55-45, and the 
House by 228-207. With only 34 Sen- 
ate places up for election on Novem- 
ber 3, only a fantasist would claim 
that the Democrats have any chance 
of recapturing the upper house. 
Only weeks ago. indeed, the politi- 
cal class was claiming that the 
Senate would slide even further 
towards the RepublicanerTTiere war 
routine talk of at least five Republi- 
can gains, enough to enable them to 
prevent the Democrats from filibus- 
tering Senate business — though 
still some way short of the two- 
tliirds majority they would need to 
impeach Clinton. 

Now, though, the talk is of very 
limited Republican gains — and of I 


Democratic counter-strikes that 
may neutralise their effect. The Re- 
publicans look likely to lake Senate 
seats in Illinois, Kentucky and Ohio 
(where the Democratic astronaut- 
senator John Glenn is retiring). But 
their hope of capturing the seat in 
California looks to be faltering, and 
Republicans are having to fight 
down to the wire to defend their 
own incumbencies in North Carol- 
ina, New York and perhaps even 
Colorado. Whatever else happens 
on November 3, these elections will 
not produce a Senate that is primed 
and eager to vote for Clinton's 
removal from office. 

What then of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where the Democrats 
scored some gains in 1996 and 
where, as usual, all 435 seats are up 
for grabs in the US’s biennial gen- 
eral election? Is there a realistic 
chance that Clinton's party will emu- 
late the two Roosevelts and make 
further inroads into the Republican 
majority? 

U is a powerful comment on the 
rollercoaster nature of American 
-electorarpolificsln 1998 that few 
non-partisan observers entirely dis- 
miss the possibility of Democratic 
House gains. At the very start of the 
year, remember, when Monica 
Lewinsky was just another over- 
sexed rich girl living in the Water- 
gate building, Democrat strategists 
seriously believed that they could 
buck history on the back of a strong 


a catastrophe and a scandal." said 
the summit host, the Austrian chan- 
cellor, Viktor Klima. “There must 
be a switch from policies of pure 
stability to a concerted drive for 
growth and for jobs. The excuse is 
no longer valid that that things are 
foundering on some conservative 
block or other." 

The first fruit of this new tli inking 
is expected to be a new wave of pub- 
lic investment in the proposed trans- 
European network of high-speed 
rail and road links drawn up by the 
EU transport commissioner, Neil 
Kinnock. 

The second Important result of 
Austria's lakeside summit was that 
Europe, for the first time, saw the 
evidence of Tony Blair's repeated 

US economy, tile first federal budget 
surplus for three decades, and Clin- 
ton’s strong job approval ratings. 

But then came the Lewinsky 
scandal, which plunged the Clinton 
presidency into a survival strategy 
from wliicli it has not yet emerged. 
For most of this year, both parties 
have assumed that the scandal 
would hurt Democrats and bolster 
tiie Republicans. House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich has based his whole 
impeachment strategy on ensuring 
that this will be the case, and has 
forecast up to 40 Republican gains. 

However, public opinion polls 
have now forced most strategists to 
revise such claims yet again. The 
publication of the Starr report has 
rebounded against the Republicans, 
the polls say, and there are many 
fewer queasy Democrats on Capitol 
Hill than most observers predicted 
at the start of September. 

Y ET tiie central problem for both 
the parties this year is not the 
strength of public feeling but its 
absence. As ever, turnout next week 
is expected to be low, probably a 
record low, with as few as a third of 
-Americans bothering to vote in 
many places. 

As ever, most US elections will be 
decided locally, not nationally. In 
mid-term years this backyard focus 
is intensified by the feet that 36 of 
the 50 states will elect their gover- 
nors, and in many states it U this 
contest to control state legislatures 
that predominates. In Florida. 
Maryland and Texas, congressional 
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claims to Iransform Britain's rWi 
foils with its partners. His pS 
commitment of Britain to a m' 
dc-eiier integration with Europe i 
urging n common defence andV 
cign policy and backing the cto 
co-ordination of economic and t!b 
ployment policies, was not delivert : 
solely to fend off growing fears d, 
Britain being marginalised by u.i 
failure to join the single currency ■ 

Blair's proposal to create a new,\ . ‘ 
European defence identity was to: 
on broad principles and short <a ! 
detailed proposals — in pari be 
cause the various ideas on offer arr 
tiie subject of heated dispute it, 
Whitehall. His decision simply k 
list the options on offer rather iha , 
present a carefoliy workedout plan I 
is mo9t unusual for Britain's govern I 
ment machine. ' 

It follows a recent meeting b* | 
tween Blair and his civil scrrin- ] 
mandarins in which lie acniyi! 
them ol hnving "a risk-averse mi 
fire". He said he wanted llicui lubr 
more like the French, ready (unfit r 
ideas and seize the initiative in 
European debates and leave ih-- 
rlelail for later discussion. 

Blair's reward for displaying hi- * * 
Euro credentials was signilican' f 
There will be a host uf scparair 
planning efforts for economic |mlk’. 
co-ordination. 'Hie Austrian hi 
presidency will draw up a draft. anJ 
officials working fur Sclimdi-r .in-l 
Jospin are also said to be pmduciin 1 
a joint paper In be approved at th< 
next Franco-German summit mi 
November 3u. 

But the main planning nil! It 
( lone by Kcofin, the institute* 
where all 15 finance ministers meet 
For deciding what may be the iiw?i 
important strategy for Europe- 
immediate future, the process wit 
include Britain and the four olhei 
non-members of the euro-zone, and 
not force them out into the cold. A- 
a well-placed Swedish official com- 
mented at the summit, tongue rwi 
altogether in cheek. "We are all 
Keynesians now, and ail good Euro | ■ 
peans, too". 


and Senate contests are playitw 
second fiddle to tiie battle for the 
governor's mansion. And there is a 
sU-ong case to be made that n« l 
week's single most important con- 
test is that for governor of the 
nation's largest and richest state. 
California, where Democrat Gray 
Davis is leading his Republican op 
ponent Dan Lungren as they entfr 1 ; 
the final straight. ; 

In these final days the other great ( j 
factor in American politics is ■ . 
coming into its own. US elections 
are won and lost not just by i , 
and personalities but, above all. o> | ; 
money. Candidates who have spem ( . 
the preceding months filling ; 

war-chests at endless fund-raising , 

events have done so in order to M j 

the voters with expensive televis j 
advertising as the candidates sprin | 
for the finish line. That moment ’ w 
now, and tills Is where the ReP u f 

cans' financial advantage will rua" J 
itself felt. ■ '• I J 

Most of the signs in the l*« e 
dons tend to favour the .. 
cans. Historical precedent » .. ; 
their side. So is a low turnout W ■ i 
high campaign spending, I j 
who have seals generally n , , 
them, But this te also an uncon . , ■ 
tional year. In a clutch of Idfi ■; | 
competitive elections of every J 

- House, Senate, state goff* | 

— the Democrats are runntog. r , 
markably well. And it is these ^ j 
who will decide not just vj® 1 i i 
on November 3, but al 80 

pens to the Clinton- presidency « * * 

the coming months. ■ ■ ■ ' S' 
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Onion row provokes tears 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 
In New Delhi 

I N A VAST shed where labourers 
stretch out to sleep on sacks of 
vegetables, Jagmohan Vij, an 
onion broker, puts away his lunch- 
box with a small smile. At the Azari- 
pur market in north Delhi, variously 
described as north India’s, Asia's or 
tiie world's largest wholesale vege- 
table market, 35kg sacks of onions 
were being auctioned for 1,650 ru- 
pees (about $40) last week. 

When they eventually get to mar- 
ket. the onions will sell for upwards 
of 50 rupees a kilo — about eight 
limes more than this time last year. 
Tve never seen anything like it," 
said Mr Vij, who has been trading 
onions for 50 years. He expects 
prices to continue to climb. But 
while he can afford to smile and 
pack onions in his lunchbox, for 
most Indians the lowliest of vege- 
tables is now priced beyond their 
means. 

The state of affairs is causing con- 
sternation to the Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Jnnatn Parly (BJP) c< mil- 
lion government only weeks In -ft ire 
slate elections in Delhi, which the 
party also controls, and two nlher 
north Indian territories. 


By any standard. Delhi has been 
an unending urban nightmare for the 
past six months: from May’s heat- 
wave when the temperature touched 
49C to daily power failures lasting for 
hours at a stretch, a World Bank re- 
port rating the city's air the most foul 
on earth, the deaths of scores of peo- 
ple from tainted cooking oil, and eco- 
nomic recession following India's 
nuclear tests. 

But it is onions that have got the 
government scared, and the politi- 
cal potency of the vegetable cannot 
be ignored. Onions are used In 
many Indian dishes, and they arc- 
even more essential for those too 
poor to cook who survive on roti 
(fiat, round bread) and raw onion, 
known as the poor man's food. 

Two decades ago the late Indira 
Gandhi engineered her return from 
political disgrace by waving gar- 
lands of onions at election rallies 
and shrieking about her opponents' 
failure to keep prices down. 

So when two BJP leaders made 
the mistake of saying people should 
learn to live without onions, the 
party leadership was desperate to 
make amends. Last month it 
shunted aside the Delhi chief minis- 
ter for a parly high-flier, Susluna 
Swaraj, whose political appeal is 


grounded on her image as a model 
housewife. 

Ms Swaraj has made onions her 
lop priority. She promised an onion 
airlift, flying in hundreds of tonnes 
of the vegetable a day from Iran. 
The desperate measure comes after 
Dubai failed to deliver on previous 
orders, and neighbouring Pakistan, 
fearing its own onion crisis, de- 
clared a ban on exports. 

Tiie supplies are to be distributed 
by roving onion vans and at sonic 
225 dairy outlets, where shoppers 
are entitled to a maximum 2kg, at 15 
rupees n kilo. 

Although the onion crop fell by 
40 per cent this year because of late 
monsoon rains in western Rajas- 
than, Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
economists blame the union crisis 
on the government's failure to man- 
age the economy, or to anticipate 
the shortfall. 

At A/adpur. Rajinder Sliarma. 
secretary-general of the Potato and 
Onion Merchants' Association, said 
the government knew in advance of 
the crop failures but failed «• limit 
union exports to Russia and the 
Middle East. "We told the govern- 
ment in June that they should slop 
exporting onions," In- said. "What 
did they do? Nothing. " 



Market forces . . . Most Indians cun no longer afford unions 


He is so angry about the price 
rises, which have knuckcd all luil 
the- wealthiest traders out of busi- 
ness. that he accuses the govern- 
ment uf price manipulation on 
behalf of their traditional political 
supporters — big businessmen. 

"If the government wauled tin- 
priees to come down during the last 
months. 1 told them time and time 


again: ‘Import 2/i0D tonnes of 
onions a day if you want Ihe prices 
to be normalised', " Mr Sliarma said. 

“For the last two weeks, they say 
they are importing onions, hut not a 
single union lias readied this 
market. VW have not seen even a 
single ot lion. Tin* govern n lent 
should not keep on lying for such .i 
long lime." 


ILO combats child labour 


Richard Galpin in Islamabad 

P AKISTANI carpet manufac- 
turers have promised to 
eliminate child labour from the 
industry in a treaty signed last 
week with the International 
Labour Organisation. 

The agreement, which comes 
into effect in December, 
requires the manufacturers to 
remove children under 14 from 
their often cramped and dusty 
workplaces and send them to 
schools where they will receive 
free education. 

initially, the project will cover 
30 villages and about 8,000 
children, but the ILO is confi- 
dent the scheme will he ex- 
tended to the entire industry, 
most of which is in rural areas. 

“Our objective is to remove all 
child labour from the carpet in- 
dustry within five to 10 years,” 
said Dani Appave, the ILO direc- 
tor In Pakistan. The organisation 
fl dmits there will have to be 


strict monitoring to ensure com- 
pliance, Including unannounced 
visits to work sites by indepen- 
dent monitors. 

Similar programmes police 
Bangladesh's booming garment 
industry. 

With funds of about $2.5 mil- 
lion over three years provided by 
the United States and the carpet 
manufacturers, there will be 
opportunities for adult members 
of families that lose one or more 
of their wage-earners to train for 
alternative work. 

Carpet-weaving, one of 
Pakistan's oldest and largest 
cottage industries, Is reported 
to employ at least 1 million 
people throughout the country, a 
substantial proportion of whom 
are children. It has an annual 
turnover of about $210 million. 

Children are favoured by the 
loom-owners because their 
fingers are smaller and more 
flexible and so can weave more 
quickly. 


Muslim girls bridge gap 

Martin Kettle In Washington In 0man > £or example, tiie 

~ ber of girls attending secor 

IRLS from the Muslim world school rose from 17 per cent in 

innnis nf UltlAm nra fn nOf AOrtt In 1 QQR 


many of whom are often 
ssuniod in the West to be losing 
h0 . rikht to education under patri- 
archal regimes — are making the 
' s * c ' sl Progress in overcoming the 
School gender gap. 

A report from Population Action 
international in Washington last 
'■ck revealed that the greatest 
* ndus towards equal education for 
z . ! l ntl b °ys are visible in imex- 
places, notably the Middle 

.L J* ,e 10 countries that have made 
most progress in narrowing 
uca tional inequality between the 
xes in recent years include Oman, 
_ , a I! on - Iran , Saudi Arabia, Algeria 
sa * ( l. Others making 
g meant progress include Nepal, 
Sou th Africa and Uruguay. 


In Oman, for example, tiie num- 
ber of girls attending secondary 
school rose from 17 per cent in 1985 
to 64 per cent in 1995. 

The annual study ranks countries 
by enrolment rates at both primary 
and secondary level. 

In 18 countries, mostly in Ladn 
America, girls now outnumber boys 
in secondary schools. But 51 coun- 
tries still have serious gender gaps, 
with 75 million fewer girls than boys 
attending school in those countries. 

Total school enrolment in those 
countries, mainly in the Arab world. 
South Asia and sub-Sahnran Africa, 
is estimated at 600 million. The study 
estimates that the additional cost of 
educating as many girls as boys 
there would be nearly $6 billion. 

The gender gap is particularly 
marked in primary education, in 
which 42 million fewer girls than 
boys are enrolled worldwide. 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 


Ex-secret agent’s only crime 
was to ‘tell public the truth’ 


T HE Government will have in 
wait until November 18 before Lt 
learns whether a French court is 
prepared to extradite David Shnyler. 
a renegade former MIG agent who 
fled the country afLer claiming that 
the security services were Involved 
in a plot to assassinate (he Libyan 
leader, Miiainmar Gadnfy. He has 
been under arrest in Paris since 
August last year. 

If he is returned to Britain, Eie will 
be charged with brenching flic 
cnlch-all Official Secrets Act. But 
his lawyers, claiming that the extra- 
dition request was politically moti- 
vated. have argued that the act is in 
breach of the European Convention 
on Human Rights, They claim dial 
Mr Shnyler did no more than s]>oak 
out to reveal malpractice nml ineffi- 
ciency in MI5 and to show that "tax- 
payers' money had been used to kill 
innocent civilians". 

His British lawyer, John Wad- 
ham, insisted that his client was “a 
whistle-blower whu is being prose- 
cuted for telling the truth; for relcus- 
ing informal ion that is in the public 
inlercst". Mr Shayler had alleged 
that, among other lliings, MIG was 
paranoid about "reds under the 
bed" and (hat it had investigated 
politicians such as Peter Maiuiel- 
son. Jack Straw and Harriet Har- 
man, who have since become 
government ministers. 

The claims resembled those 
made by Peter Wright, the author of 
Spycatcher, who succeeded in re- 
sisting bungled demands for his 
extradition from Australia, litis 
time, however, Britain lias been 
forced to concede that Mr Shayler's 
media disclosures “would not dam- 
age the work of the security service 
or national security", but that he 
should be charged with removing 
more than 20 highly classified docu- 
ments from MI5 Tiles. 

The contents of those files, how- 
ever, were never published, though 
copies of them were shown by Mr 
Shayler to journalists to convince 
them that he had worked for MIS. 
His lawyer, who is also a director of 
Liberty, (he- civil rights group, said 
that the Government was trying a 
"tactical ruse" only possible be- 
cause the Official Secrets Act was 
so draconian. 


T WAS not a good week for the 
BBC, which found itself under at- 
tack from several quarters as its 
nnisf seninr executives were sub- 
jected to a withering assault from 
MPs and a slrike by their own jour- 
nalists and production staff. 

Members of n Commons select 
coni mi I lee criticised the corpora- 
tion for spending £30 million a year 
on a 24-hour news service which no- 
body seemed to want, but forgoing 
its tiO-year tradition of broadcasting 
'Jest cricket because it refused to 
bid an extra £6 million for the 
I rights, which went to Channel 4. 

Then came the audience figures, 
which showed that listeners lo its 
flagship Radio 4 had hit an all-time 
low. Since n eonlrovereial revamp 
by its controller, James Boyle, its lis- 
tenership had fallen by £00,000 lo 
7.7 million, its worst performance. 

Production staff wenl on strike 
not only in protest against their 
4 per cent pay offer, when senior 
executives are getting 9 per cent, 
but because they have been forced 


into new studios, using new techno- 
logy which, they say, does not work. 


A NEW investigation into the es- 
tate of Diana, Princess of Wales, 
suggests dial her sons, the Princes 
William and Harry, may have lo pay 
millions of pounds more in (nx. If 
officials decide (lint her possessions 
were undervalued when they were 
examined last year, the princes 
could lose up lo 20 per cent of their 
£13 million inheritance, on which 
they have already paid inheritance 
tax of £8.4 million. 

Vet another book about Diana, 
written by Penny Junor, who is 
openly sympathetic to Prince 
Charles, claims that the princess 
had nn affair with her detective, 
Barry Mannakee, before her hus- 
band formed an adulterous relation- 
ship with Camilla Parker Bowles. 
The prince and Ms Parker Bowles 
denied that they were behind either 
this revelation or another claim, that 
the princess issued telephone death 
threats lo Ms Parkt-r Bowles. 


“THE FORMER prime minister, 

I Baroness Thatcher, grabbed (be- 
head lines twice in a week. First she 
proposed that single mothers with 
illegitimate 01111(11*011 should be 
placed “in the hands of a very good 
religious organisation" rather than 
be given a flat and income by the 
stale to raise their family alone. 

Then she declared that the 
former Chilean dictator, General 
Pinochet, arrested in London pend- 
ing extradition to Spain, should be 
released because he had helped to 
save the lives of British soldiers dur- 
ing die Falldands war. It was a typi- 
cal Thatcherite outburst, to which 
nobody paid much attention, though 
some claimed that the lady was a 
secret admirer of the general, 
whose economic policies she had 
emulated. Comment, page 1 2 


B EFORE his state visit to Britain 
this week. President Carlos 
Menem of Argentina said that he 
"deeply regretted" the Falklands 
conflict which had cost hundreds of 
British and Argentine lives. 

“Argentina says sorry for the 
Falklands" screamed the tabloid 
Sun newspaper. "Nothing of the 
sort," responded Menem's diplo- 
mats. Argentina had not abandoned 
its claim to Las Malvinas, and regret 
should not be construed ns apology. 





Dark secrets of Russell killer 



Audrey Qiilan 

and Duncan Campbell 

ICHAEL STONE, the man 
found guilty last week oi 
the double minder of Lin 
Russell and her daughter Megan, 
and the attempted murder of her 
other daughter, Josie, had con- 
fessed to having fantasies about 
killing and torturing women and 
children. 

His defence* lawyer said that 
Stone, who has a string of previous 
convictions and suffers from a 
severe personality disorder, had 
asked to be admitted to psychiatric 
hospital in (lie weeks before the 
murder, but was refused a bed. 

He has convictions for assaulting 
a man with a hammer, for stabbing a 
sleeping burglary victim with a 
kitchen knife and also for armed 
robbery. 

The 38-year-old, from Gillingham 
in Kent, who has spent much of his 
life in prisons and institutions and 
had addictions lo heroin, metha- 
done and alcohol, was given three 
life sentences. 

Slone closed his eyes and wept 
when he heard the lb-2 majority 
verdict of the eight woman anil four 
man jury. He shook his head and 
cried: “It wasn’t me, I never done it. 
It wasn't me, I haven’t dune it." 

Alter the verdict, Slone’s defence 
team announced it would be appeal- 
ing. His barrister. William Clegg 
QC, had told the court that Stone 
had been "filled up" by a "bunch of 
convicts”, and that everyone wanted 
to see him guilty but that there was 
no real evidence against him. 

The verdict came after 15 hours 
of deliberation following a three- 
week trial at Maidstone crown 
court. The police had always been 
aware that their evidence — mainly 
based on confessions alleged to 
have been made to convicted crimi- 
nals — might not be strong enough. 

Stone could, in fact, be seeking 
hia freedom in the Court of Appeal 
as enrly as next spring after Barry 
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Michael Stone, convicted of the Russell inurtk-rs 


Thompson, mio of the three wit- 
nesses with criminal convictions, 
claimed dial he had lied. The admis- 
sion of perjury came barely a day 
after Stone had been jailed for life. 

Bui Slone’s solicitor, Derek Hay- 
ward, stressed that it was the evi- 
dence of another witness, Damien 
Dnley, which had convicted Slone 
and that while Thompson's admis- 
sion might help, his evidence had 
only been corroboration. 

The Crown Prosecution Service 
has ordered an immediate investiga- 
tion into Thompson's claim, made to 
the Mirror newspaper. 

Thompson now says lie lied when 
he said Stone had told him, when 
they were both in Elinley prison in 
Sheerness, Kent: “I made a mistake 


wilh li'-r IJusir. ulm survivnl tln-.ii 
(:ick|. I won't mukt* the suili- mi- 
Ink'- with you.'* 

He told tbv Minor llial *lul 
Slone had actually said was: "You 
and me are going ti> frill 'Hi 1 ." H; 
claimed he had thought his evi- 
dence was minimal and that Stow 
would not be convicted. 

I.in. aged 45, and Megan Russell, 
six, were lied up and beaten io 
dentil on July 9 1990 as they matle | 
their way home to the village of 
Nnuinglnn in Kent. The family dog. 
Lucy, was also killed. Josie, (hen 
nine, was left for dead. 

Josie made an extraordinary 
recovery from the attack, and her 
evidence played a key part in the 
conviction of Slone. 


Chance to put 
babies on ice 


C AREER women are being 
offered the chance to put 
their families on hold by a 
British fertility clinic which will 
freeze and store their eggs until 
they decide to have children, 
writes Sarah Bose fey. 

The Assisted Reproduction 
and Gynaecology Centre in 
London is the first in the country 
to be granted a licence to freeze 
human eggs — a tricky proce- 
dure at the forefront of IVF tech- 
nology. The centre launched the 
service last week for career 
women and for those who know 
they will be made infertile by 
treatment for cuncer. 

But the Human Fertilisation 
nnd Embryology Authority will 
not yet permit the clinic to use 
the frozen eggs to create babies 
because of the risks of damage 
to the child. 

"We don't yet feel that there is 
enough research thnt there 
wouldn't be actual or reasonable 
theoretical risk of harm to their 
developmental potential,” an 
HFEA spokeswoman said. 

Eight children have been bom 
around the world from eggs that 
were once frozen. 


Women advance at work 
but few changes at home 


David Brlndle 


W OMEN are increasingly 
taking jobs and are moving 
towards equality in the workplace, 
but still have to do the lion's share 
of chores at home, a report con- 
firmed last week. 

Further closing of the gender gap 
is likely to be limited because more 
than one in five middle-aged women 
care for an elderly, sick or disabled 
relative or friend, the report says. 

Social Focus on Men and 
Women, published by the Office for 
National Statistics, brings together 
data on (he contrasting lives of the 
sexes. It concludes that while 
women have made inroads at the 
workplace, men have failed to play 
their part at home. 

Carol Summerfield, the reports 
editor, says: "The woman’s role in 
the home has not changed so dra- 
matically from that of her mother." 

The most startling change chron- 
icled by the report Is in the num- 
bers of men and women who go to 
work. In 1971, 91 per cent of men 
and 57 per cent of women were 
“economically active" — that is, 
either in jobs or registered as 
unemployed. The respective figures 


are now 85 per cent and 72 per cenL 
The main reasons for the trends 
are early retirement among men 
and, more especially, growth 
employment among women wu 
children. The number of working 
mothers wilh children unnev » v 
has doubled since 1073: nw- 
women with young children a 
have jobs. Whereas in 1979 only 
24 per cent of working women re- 
turned to their job within Union 1 ' 1 - 
of having a baby, 07 per cent now do 
so. two-thirds of them part-time. 

The report also shows how pay 
differentials for men and won 
have narrowed, despite a blip in 
latest figures, revealed last moni r 
Women now get 80 per cent of ® 
hourly earnings on average. «» a d , 
much as 95 per cent in cleued 
secretarial posts. Among P* 
timers, they get 84 per cent on aw 
age, and more — 101 per ce,, ‘ 
the clerical and secretarial SW* ’ 
At home, however, there •= . 

to be little change. Women alwjJ; 
or usually do the washing 
ing in almost 80 per cent of^ 
— while men do their Wt “ ^ 

2 per cent of cases, and onl> 
cent of couples say the man 
or always does the shopping 
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In Brief 


T WO Liberal Democrat peers 
are trying to atop the Lord 
Chancellor exercising hia power 
to ait as a judge In cases Involv- 
ing the Government, which they 
claim breaches the doctrine of 
the separation of powers. 


T HE opening of the national 
air traffic control centre at 
Swan wick, Hampshire has been 
further delayed until 2002, 
underlying the Government’s 
problems In achieving partial 
privatisation of the service. 


M ATHS and science graduates 
arc to be lured Into teach- 
ing with golden hellos of 
£5,000, to help stem the 
mounting recruitment crisis. 


S urgeons should have to 

prove they are competent, 
probably every five years, their 
ruling body announced as an 
inquiry opened In response to 
the unnecessary deaths of 
babies nt the hands of three 
Bristol heart surgeons. 


T HE anti-drugs co-ordinator, 
Keith llelluwell, hacked calls 
for random drug-testing in (lie 
! workplace, but warned (hat tests 
; should he used to olTor employ- 
1 ecs help, and not to sack them. 


A LANDMARK ruling that 
protect an estimated 2.5 
million employees confirmed 
that workers sacked for menl 
illness can claim compensati 
under the Disability Discrimi 
■ ation Act. 




? 


B RITAIN’S first private toll 
motorway, the Birmingham 
northern relief road, has received 
clearance after a 10-year battle. 

M illionaire philanthropist 

Vivien Duffield is to donate 
£7 million to museum education 
centres around the country. 

T HREE Irish National Liber- 
■ ati on Army prisoners who 
murdered loyalist leader Billy 
Wright in prison were jailed for 
lue but are likely to be free within 
j^’ n years, under the terms of the 
Load Friday agreement. 

FLYING Squad detective 
V* forced to retire after her 
nearing was damaged through 
Doing routinely “wired up" with 
a radio receiver and earpiece 
"os awarded £1 75, 792 damages 
ugmnst the Metropolitan police. 


f?M!NAL barrister David 
Lalvert-Smith is to head the 
demoralised Crown Prosecution 
Service. 


C HANK GlUard, the dlstin- 
Swished BBC war correspon- 
den t, has died aged 90. 


■b .. — one of 

tut* o mo8 * Idiosyncratic right- 
Conservative MPa, has 
at the age of 00. 




Pinochet fights extradition 


Jamie Wilson, Will Woodward 
and Vlkram Dodd 


L AWYERS acting for the for- 
mer Chilean dictator Augusto 
Pinochet claimed on Monday 
that the Queen could theoretically 
face arrest abroad for alleged 
crimes by Britain if the general 
were noL released and allowed to 
return to Chile. 

The claim was made during a day 
of high drama with lawyers debat- 
ing the legality of Gen Pinochet's 
detention and the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, under fire in the High 
Court and House of Commons for 
his handling of the case. 

The heat on the general intensi- 
fied when Switzerland filed n formal 
request for his extradition to 
Geneva for the disappearance in 
1977 of a Swiss-Chllean student, 
Alexis Jaccard. Sweden is expected 
to follow suit after three relatives 


filed complaints of murder and kid- 
napping last weekend. France and 
at least one other European country 
are considering Lodging extradition 
requests. 

While Crown lawyers at the High 
Court in London accused Gen 
Pinochet of ordering the deaths of 
more than 4,000 people, his lawyers 
argued for judicial review and a writ 
of habeas corpus to set him free. 

A Chilean air force jet has been 
waiting at RAF Brize Norton, Ox- 
fordshire, to fly him home, but Gen 
Pinochet remains under police guard 
at the London Clinic while a Spanish 
judge investigating human rights vi- 
olations during his military regime 
— from 1973 to 1990 — prepares an 
application for his extradition. 

Even if Gen Pinochet’s lawyers 
defeated the Spanish request, he 
might still be held while the Swiss 
and any subsequent extradition 
requests were considered. 


In the High Court, Clive NichoUs 
QC, appearing for Gen Pinochet, 
told Lord Bingham, the Lord Chief 
Justice, sitting with Mr Justice 
Richards and Mr Justice Collins, 
that under international law Gen 
Pinochet had continuing immunity 
as a former head of state. 

Mr Nicholls said if this was not 
enforced "any attempt to deny 
Senator Pinochet immunity will 
open up the prospect of the Queen 
being extradited from America to 
Argentina for the murder of Argen- 
tinian nationals killed in the Falk- 
lands or to Ireland for the murder of 
Irish citizens in Gibraltar". 

Mr Nicholls accused Mr Straw of 
acting improperly by “sitting on" an 
obviously defective warrant. 

But Alim Jones, QC, for the 
Crown, denied that Gen Pinochet 
was entitled lo immunity. “The 
function of (he head of stale of Chile 
is not the systematic abuse, torture 
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and elimination of his opponents. 
No function of a head of state I 
includes that. It would be absurd," 
he told the court. 

Mr Jones said a second warrant 
for the general’s arrest had been 
sought because the first had been 
obtained in a hurry “after the police 
received information that Pinochet 
was due, in spite of his medical con- 
dition, to leave the UK". 

Lord Bingham indicated that the 
court would reserve judgment. 

The Ministry of Defence con- 
firmed that two leading Chilean 
military officials had cancelled an 
arms-buying trip to Britain. It raised 
fears that a £60 million deal to sell 
them three surplus Type 22 frigates 
would be abandoned. 

'Hie shadow foreign secretary, 
Michncl Howard, called for a 
Commons statement about the 
Government's “messy" handling of 
the extradition request. 


Comment, page 12 
Le Monde, page 13 
Washington Poet, page 16 



The churchyard of Dixton, near Monmouth, Gwent, submeiged in last weekend's floods photo- jeff mgrqam 


Worst floods for 20 years leave £100m bill 


Geoffrey Gibbs and Jill TVeanor 

l NSURANCE companies are 
I bracing themselves for £100 
million claims after the severe 
weather last weekend which left 
at least 12 people dead, and a 
trail of damage across Wales and 
the west of England . 

It was some of the worst flood- 
ing seen In those parts of the 
country for more than 20 years. 
Eight people died in road acci- 
dents caused by the treacherous 
conditions and two canoeists 
lost their lives. In Wales, the 
body of 25-year-old Mark 
Davtdge, who was swept into the 


A RMS sales soared last year to 
record post-cold-war levels, and 
Britain consolidated Us position as 
the world's second-biggest weapons 
exporter, an authoritative study 
shows, writes Rickartf Norton-T lylor. 

B ritain supplied arms worth £5 bll- . 
lion, an increase of 5 per cent, says 
The Military Balance, an annual re- 
view compiled by the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies. 

The International arras market 
grew by about 12 per cent. While 
the United States continued to 


river Rhondda, a tributary of the 
Taff, atTreorchy, was recovered 
In Cardiff, more than 25 miles 
downstream. 

Iu Devon, police said James 
Bilson, aged 18, died after being 
trapped beneath his canoe In the 
river Dart near Ashburton. 
Police divers who tried to rescue 
him had their masks ripped off 
by the force of the water. 

On Monday, the agency said 
the rivers Wye, Monnow, 
Vrynwy, Towey, and the Upper 
Severn, were at peak levels. 

And the Severn was thought to 
be vulnerable to torrential rain 
on the Welsh hills, wliich could 


dominate the trade — worth about 
$47 billion last year — Russia’s 
share foil from more than 35 per 
cent 10 years ago to 5.4 per cent last 
year. 

Although the report does not aay 
which countries Britain supplied 
arms to, they include Saudi Arabia, 
Indonesia, India and Pakistan — all 
of them involved in regional dis- 
putes or political conflict. 

Saudi Arabia imported $11 billion 
worth of military equipment, signifi- 
cantly more than any other country. 


have a delayed impact on lower 
stretches of the river. 

The extensive flooding of 
properties and agricultural land 
is expected to lead to huge insur- 
ance claims. But the damage Is 
not believed to be as bad as the 
Midlands floods earlier this 
year, which cost £150 million, 
and the Association of British 
Insurers believes the costs will 
be nearer £100 million. 

Insurers said the severe 
weather had hit some of the less 
populated regions of the country 
and that the winds had not been 
strong enough to cause structural 
damage. 


The imports Included 36 Tornado 
bombers and 20 Hawk trainers. 

John Chipmtm, the Institute's 
director said: "Stand-off military 
threats invite only partial and tem- 
porary capitulation. Once the threat 
to use air power has been met by 
some concessions, building up the 
threat again becomes both politi- 
cally and technically more difficult. 

"Dictators understand this. That is 
why the diplomacy of the weak has 
become much more dynamic than 
the strategic thinking of the strong." 


Moratorium 
on genetic 
crop growth j 

John Vidal j 

T HE tiuviTmni-iit clainii-d w<-« k | 
lo li:ivi- inipi»<i a fi ;i vimiiil limm- ] 
If'riuiu mi the LumnuTiial griming ; 
of genetically niMi.lirii.il •-rn|it. 1>ui . 
was ri-bukiil by envirnniii'.ni and I 
Min -urn. -r groups wlm -aid it w.im • 
allowing ihrii gu-;ihi\ul uud'T iirtvr 
dI huhv •-X|H‘i'imi-nit. 

In u package ol iIilmsiiiv* U< - 
signed to leave the ikiui open to the 
ixnverful biotechnology industry but 
also to reassure anxious consumers, 
the environment minister, Michael 
Meacher. said no commercial grow- 
ing of the controversial crops would 
be allowed before nutuiim 1999. 

But the Government will allow six 
farms to grow GM cro]>s on a com- 
mercial basis under strict ecological 
monitoring to establish the effects 
of wide-scale planting. The first 
crops are expected to be oilseed 
rape, to be planted in August 1999 
and harvested in July 2000. Until 
now there have only been small- 
scale trials, without ecological moni- 
toring. Mr Meacher said further 
commercial plantings will depend 
on the results of the monitoring. 
The Government will also ban com- 
mercial growing of insect-resistant 
crops for three years, 
j "We are effectively declaring n 
moratorium," said Mr Meacher. 
"We must take (lie precautionary 
approach. We may decide that we 
need extra time before we give any 
go-ahead for commercial planting." 

Giving evidence to the Lords 
select committee on the European 
Community, Mr Meacher and the 
food safety . minister, Jeff Rooker, 
announced that the Government 
would also tighten the industry's 
self-regulatory system. It may also 
sot up with supermarkets a surveil- 
lance system to monitor any unex- 
pected health effects of the crops, 
and convene an ethics committee. 

The measures were broadly wel- 
comed by English Nature, the Gov- 
ernment’s wildlife advisers, and the 
RSPB. But environment, health and 
consumer watchdog groups said the 
proposals were full of loopholes. 
“The Government is relying on 
industry to monitor itself which 
arrays fails," said Charles Secrelt, 
. director of Friends of the Earth. 


Arms sales hit post-cold war high 
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Straw rejects Neill’s euro funding ban 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
November 1 199a 


Alan Travis 

T HE Government will cam- 
paign in favour of the euro in 
the planned referendum on 
the single currency, despite a ban 
recommended by the Neill commit- 
tee on standards in public life, the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw made 
clear last week. 

Mr Straw made plain his dis- 
agreement with Lord Neill's insis- 
tence that governments should 
remain neutral in such campaigns 
when he gave evidence to die home 
affairs seteel committee. 

He is ntso likely to set aside the 
Neill committee recommendation 
for a ban on government literature 
being published about referendum 
issues on which people are to vote. 

Bank chief 
blunders into 
job loss gaffe 

T HE governor of the Bank of 
England, Eddie George, Iasi 
week blundered into n political 
slurm when lie said that job losses 
in the* Northeast were n price worth 
paying in order lo beat inflation, 
writes Peter Hethcringtou. 

Asked to defend the bank's inter- 
est rate policy during a meeting 
about the high-profile economic 
misfortunes which have hit the 
Northeast recently, Mr George, 
who lias overseen five interest rate 
rises and one cut since Labour came 
to power, was asked: “Are you say- 
ing unemployment in the Northeast 
is an acceptable price to pay to curb 
inflation in the South?" 

After a pause, Mr George replied: 
"Yes, I suppose in a sense I am." He 
added: “It is not desirable, but the 
fact is that we can only affect 
through monetary policy I he slate of 
demand in the economy as a whole.” 

Mr George later claimed his 
comments — which echoed former 
chancellor Norman Lament's 1991 
claims that "unemployment is a 
price well worth pnying" — had 
been misrepresented. But some 
Labour MPs claimed that Mr 
George had exposed the reality of 
Treasury policy. 

Derek Foster, MP for Bishop 
Auckland, the constituency next to 
Tony Biair's, said: “He has admitted I ■ 
what I have suspected all along — I i 


Tlie Home Secretary told MPs 
that since the referendums would 
be held only after the Government 
had secured a mandate for them to 
take place, it "seems unrealistic to 
exj>ect tlie Government to be neu- 
tral on an issue to which ministers 
have devoted substantial energy 
and resources in getting through 
Parliament'*. 

He snitl the suggestion that pub- 
lic money should only be allowed to 
be used for party political campaign- 
ing during such periods ignored the 
fact that there was no point in politi- 
cians pretending they were not min- 
isters when they were. 

Mr Straw drew on his own experi- 
ence in fighting for a No vote in (he 
1975 Common Market membership 
referendum to support his argu- 


ment that there was no precedent 
for government neutrality in this 
situation. 

“We got badly beaten by two to 
one . . . Money was allocated in 
equal amounts to the Yes and No 
campaigns and a digest of the Gov- 
ernment’s white paper was distrib- 
uted to every household in tlie 
country. It was not unreasonable for 
the Government to do that to put its 
position forward." 

Although Mr Straw is officially 
committed to further consultations 
ou the Neill committee’s recommen- 
dations. it is cleai' that the Govern- 
ment Mil veto bis proposed rules 
for the coming ballot over joining 
the single European currency. 

The Government campaigned 
vigorously in both the referendums 


last year, for Scottish and Welsh de- 
volution. Some £2 million was spent 
on producing summaries of the offi- 
I clal white papers outlining the pow- 
ers of the Scottish Parliament and 
the Welsh Assembly and distribut- 
ing them to every household taking 
part in the ballot. 

These summaries were specifi- 
cally criticised by the committee as 
"wholly inappropriate’’. The report 
added that the committee was dis- 
turbed “that the referendum cam- 
paign in Wales was very one-sided, 
with live last-minute No organisation 
seriously under-funded". 

Mr Straw also ruled out any moves 
towards the stale funding of political 
parties, saying that that way led 
down tlie slippery slope to the kind 
of political corruption found abroad. 



but what the Government tried to 
claim is not the case." 

Dennis MacShane, Labour MP 
for Rotherham, culled on the gover- 
nor to resign if lie could not accept 
that policies hnd to be modified to 
help the country’s industrial areas. 
Tlie region has recently seen the 
closure of hi-Eech plants run by 
Siemens and Fujitsu. 

But Mr Blair insisted: “What he 
[Mr George! was simply saying is 
that you had to set interest rate pol- 
icy for tlie whole of the economy, 


not one particular region. You 
couldn't, in other words, have differ- 
entiated interest rates in different 
irnrls of the economy." 

Mr George said in a personal 
statement: “In fact, I said explicitly 
that rising unemployment in the 
Northeast was undesirable. 

“In response to a journalist’s sug- 
gestion that regional unemployment 
was 'an acceptable price to pay*. I 
made it clear — as I have very often 
before — that monetary policy can 
only target the situation in the 


economy as a whole, not particular 
regions or sectors, however uncom- 
fortable that reality might be. 

"I pointed out among other things 
that stable monetary policy had al- 
lowed unemployment in the econ- 
omy as a whole to fall to the lowest 
level it has been in 18 years." 

Roger Lyons, general secretary 
of the Manufacturing Science and 
Finance Union, said the comments 
“proved beyond doubt that it [tlie 
bank] is out of touch with the events 
in tlie real world”. 


Diplomatic 
posts face 
closure 


Ian Black 

B RITAIN may close up to 25 em- 
bassies and consulates abroad 
as part of Foreign Secretary Rohlo 
Cook's drive to modernise the 
Foreign Office and deploy in new 
wens of international tension or 
opi>orlunity. 

According to an internal docu- 
ment reviewing Britain's diplomatic 
presence abroad, eight posts are on 
a list for likely closure, with 17 more 
under consideration as part of a 
process undertaken after die 
comprehensive spending review 
and signalled at the time of the l/*K(t 
report into the arnis-to- Africa affair. 

List A includes Aden, the former 
capital of South Yemen, now ruled 
from the unitary capital Sana’a. 
Cleveland in Ohio. Pusan in South 
Korea, Seville in Spain ami the High 
Commission in Port Moresby. 
Papua New Guinea. List B ar<- 
Adelaide, Alexandria. Brisbane. 
Lyon, Managua and die Honduran 1 
capital Tegucigalpa. Tlie third list 
includes Bonn — the Ikmui , 
capital is moving m Berlin — Naplr 
and ft Ian Bat nr. Mungo I in. 

Mr Cook has already said he 
wants to divert nverslMcluil 
resmiives to the nil-rich countries oi 
(he Caspian Basin, which he is to ( 
visit later this month, ns well a? to 
increase the- British presence in the 
former communist countries ui 
central and eastern Europe, which 
ure queuing up to join the European I 
Uniun and Nnio. 

Tlie Foreign Office is ako 
planning to advertise the job of 
British consul-general in New York, 
the biggest commercial post in a 
diplomatic service striving harder 
to emphasise Us usefulness to trade 
and export promotion. 

In July's spending review the 
Foreign Office secured a modesl 
2 per cent budget increase over 
three years, but Mr Cook Insists die 
process of modernisation must 
continue, and pledged to reform a 
structure that was criticised as over- 
hierarchical in tlie Legg report- 
Closing many of these posts 
could replenish Foreign Office 
coffers. Among the most mar- 
ketable are the Naples consulate at 
Villa Crispi, worth £3.7 million. But 
there remains strong resistance to 
selling off the opulent Paris build- 
ing, or the Moscow embassy. 


Law Society attacks gazumping stress I Lords snub PR voting system 


Clare Dyer 

H OMEBUYING, the third most 
stressful event in the life of the 
average Briton — exceeded in 
trauma only by death Rnd divorce — 
could become less of an ordeal if 
proposals by the Law Society are 
given government backing. 

Transaction 2000 aims to con- 
certina the Id -week obstacle course 
of conveyancing in England and 
Wales into eight weeks or so. The 
idea is lo tie buyers and sellers Into 
the deal within two weeks of accept- 
ing an offer, instead of the current 
eight weeks, thereby reducing tlie 
risk of being gazumped. 

Under the scheme, sellers pre- 
pare a pack including a draft con- 
tract,' legal biformation form and 
local authority search before calling 
in the estate agent. 


The society is pressing the 
Government, which is reviewing the 
process, to give legislative sanction 
to the scheme, Otherwise it is un- 
likely to be taken up because sellers 
will be unwilling to pay (he £100 to 
£150 charges for searches a cost 
which now falls on the buyer. 

A second problem is that sellers 
are not usually averse to higher 
price offers from gazumpers, so 
they have much less incentive to 
shorten the time between offer and 
exchange of contracts. 

The jiackage could also end 
battles between buyers and sellers 
over the fixtures and fittings* by de- 
tailing what Is included or excluded. 
Lawyers say clients are often ap- 
palled to Gnd a gaping hole in place 
of the feature fireplace which first 
'attracted them to the property. 

•Tlie package should also reduce 


tlie danger of moving next door to 
the neighbour from hell, or finding 
yourself embroiled in a longstand- 
ing boundary dispute. Sellers will 
have to reveal whether any bound- 
aries have been moved, and 
whether there have been any dis- 
putes with the neighbours. 

• The president of the Law Society. 
Michael Mathews, mounted a 
scathing attack on Government 
plans to reform legal aid. He 
claimed ministers were forgetting the 
vulnerable and seeing justice as a 
commodity to be left to tlie market- 
place laws of supply arid demand. 

; He accused ministers of spread- 
ing myths about legal aid and said 
tlie reality was that legal aid spend- 
ing increased by only 1.2 per cent 
last year, while the number of cases 
went up by 3.2 per cent. And 92'per 
cent of civil legal aid cases Were won. 


Michael White 
and Nicholas Watt 

T HE Government last week 
suffered an embarrassing 
defeat over its own democratic 
credentials a week after telling 
hereditary peers they must lose 
their voting rights because they 
lack democratic legitimacy. 

The 105-140 defeatbya 
cross-party coalition came on 
die European Parliamentary 
Elections BUI over ministers’ 
determination to run next June’s 
Euro-elections on a new form of 
.proportional representation (PR). 

It requires voters to back a 
regional list of party candidates 
without being able to choose ' 
between the individuals put oh 
the list by the parties ~ the so- 
called "closed list* system. ’ 


An appeal by Lord Mockay of 
Ar db recknish r himself a former 

MP, to the House to “rescue 

democracy” won the support .01 
peers from other parties, Includ- 
ing Lord John Evans, a former 
member of Labour’s ruling 
national executive committee. 

Hugh Kerr, the renegade left- 
wing MEP, urged the Common 8 
to endorse the proposed swi< c 
to an “open list” which would 
allow voters to tick individual 
names on the ballot paper as 
well as a party. It is certain ro- 
isters will reverse the vote in uw 
Commons. dl 

But the Government finally 
its way over the issue of pred?' 
tory newspaper pricing^" 
peers rejected in attempt by 
j Liberal Democrats to curb U»e 
1 practice, by 1 16 to 87. .. 


guardian weekly 
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The plot thickens 


! 
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Eric Ambler 


B ACK In the 1980s Len 
Deighton gave a Savoy lunch 
for Eric Ambler, and tlie 
absent Graham Greene sent a cable: 
I To tlie master from one of Ida disci- 
ples." Most of the other best-selling 
disciples were round the table: John 
)e Carri, Frederick Forsyth and 
hall a dozen more. 

Tlie celebration was not mere 
literary flannel. Ambler, who has 
died aged 89, had by (lien written 20 
novels and nearly as many screen- 
plays. He was honoured ns the 
writer who had brought the political 
thriller lu maturity in the 1930s. 
1 when Europe was about lo explode. 
Ambler, who was born in London, 
hnd no literary background. His 
parents were members of a variety 
art and warned him off tlie theatre, 
j He made it lo grammar school and 
■■ j London university. He later joined 
K an advertising agency where he 
wrote copy for u chocolate laxative 
under the banner: "Exlax for inenm- 


f 


plcti* elimination." 

I His first bonk, The Dark Frontier 
. :i£i5), (knit with u project lo build a 
j nuclear bomb, which his scientific 
>iudies had shown was theoretically 
jHjssible. It brought him only .£3U in 
cash, but also a six-book contract 
with n £ Kill advance 011 each. 

, He moved to Paris and full-time 
1 ATiting. Tlie Ambler-Greene style of 
I political thriller found its distinctive 
form in tlie years between that first 
bouk and the vortex of war. 

When war broke out lie was over 
30. with a certain literary reputation 
1 but no army background, and so — 
like Evelyn Waugh — he was diffi- 
cult to place in the military ma- 
chine. He was commissioned In the 
artillery, and commanded a Bofors 
■ P> n installed on the lawn of Che- 
quers to defend Winston Churchill 
from low-flying German planes, 
later he was posted to write army 
training films with Peter Ustinov, 
wd to script Tlie Way Ahead, di- 
rected by Carol Reed, about how a 
motley assortment of civilians could 


be forged into a crack fighting unit. 
It was so prized as a morale booster 
that It was put on general release. 

But the war experience that cut 
deepest in Ambler's memory had 
nothing to do with spying, or tlie 
black arts of propaganda. It was 
working with John Huston on a doc- 
umentary about ordinary Italians 
emerging from the German occupa- 
tion, made on the heels of die Fifth 
Army’s advance towards Rome. 

The town had been left in ruins 
by the retreating Germans, and to 
reach it the film team had to cross a 
coverless escarpment still under 
fire from artillery and mortars dug 
in on the surrounding hills. When 
they had picked their way through 
the unburied Allied dead, Huston 
and Ambler realised that their inter- 
preter. and all but one of their crew, 
were no longer following them; 
when diey entered the town they 
could find only a handful of Italian 
survivors in the rubble. 

Huston did make- a short film 
about San Pietro, mostly using re- 
enacted combat footage, but with 
one powerful real sequence. This 
showed Gls bundling their dead un- 
ceremoniously into body bags, and 
vitiiiijiiitf' litem in shallow graves. 
Washington banned the hint i;c- 
cuuse, as Ambler commented drily, 
it was not the business of the War 
Department to make antiwar 
movies. 

After the war those early film con- 
tacts drew him into writing screen- 
plays, mostly adapted from novels 
— from H G Wells's The Passionate 
Friends (1948) and Arnold Ben- 
nett's Tlie Card (1952) to Nicholas 
Monsarrat's The Cruel Sea (1954). 
Ambler returned to books in 1951 
with Judgment On Deltchev, an in- 
dictment of Stalinism. In tlie late 
1950s lie finally answered tlie call of 
Hollywood, where he met and mar 
ried his second wife. Joan Harrison, 
who had been Alfred Hitchcock's 
trusted assistant and script doctor, 
and had becomeone of Tinseltown's 
first woman producers. A decade 
later, disenchanted, they returned 
to Europe, though they were unable 



Ambler . . . ‘Interviewing him, 1 had the disturbing delusion (hnt 1 
was in the presence of Alec Guinness playing George Smiley’ 


to face the British tax system, and 
settled in Switzerland. 

Joan's ill-health eventually drove 
them to return to Britain — she 
died in 1994. The thriller genre had 
become dominated by the camp fol- 
lowers of Ian Fleming's preposter- 
ous James Bond, and Ambler's 
influence was reflected more in 
the other-ranks attitude of Len 
Deighton’s Harry Palmer, and the 
dark questioning of Greene and Le 
Carr£. Interviewing him once, I had 
the disturbing delusion that 1 was tti 
the presence not oLEric Ambler,. but. 
of Alec Guinness playing George 
Smiley. 

The social set-up in some of his 


early work inevitably now seems 
dated. But in 1992, the Guardian 
commented that Ambler's books 
“have a seamless story telling, an 
implicit exploration of mural ques- 
tions, a narrative pace mid a proper 
credibility . . , that pops him up 
there as the greatest espionage and 
adventure thriller writer of the cen- 
tury". A grandiose title, but taking 
Ambler’s 50 yeara of writing overall, 
it is hard to quarrel with that judg- 
ment 


..Hugh Hobart 


Eric Ambler, novelist, born June 28, 
1 909; died October 22, 1 998 




Britain’s practical economist 


Sir Alec Cairncross 




? 


F OR WELL over half a century 
Alec Cairncross, who has died 
aged 87, was an active, impor- 
7 11 and, for most of tlie time, out- 
. , ,,tlln 8 figure in British 
J economics. He was a highly-re- 
nted and much-liked member of 
e economic/ administrative estal)- 
Mluwcnt of Britain; he was also well 
jnown across the Channel, and th? 
in .i nllC ~~ ant * ” 1{| eed everywhere 

■ ie world of economics. . 

linns a L Cqulred '"any of the disflno 
that go witfr (u & professional 
II, ,[*7 a kniffhtlipQd, fellowship of 
' rltlsh Academy, presidency of 
s . ri Ecwromic ! Society, a 

0 nonprary. doqtorates and 

of mif mem bership i q high positions 

4many research organisations. . . 

n«!? Cro8s,s name »n economics 
larlv nr! with, any particu- 

hls rm!i Ve f° rmula v Unlike some pf 
he n J emporarles - specially; those 

Meade Keynes James 
e Co not seek to. advance 

pS^ C ^ ien P e b y means, of 

however ^ 1 . nvenUon9 - He was, 
■ Perfectly, at home in the 


moat sophisticated aspects of mod- 
ern economics, both mathematical 
and literary and in the world of 
model building. 

Cairncross was born in Lesma- 
hagow, Lanarkshire, a member of a 
large family, several .of whom be- 
came teachers (as was his mother). 
After graduating from Glasgow uni- 
versity he went to Trinity College. 
Cambridge, as a post-graduate stu- 
dent and then became a university 
lecturer. Here he was associated 
with the famous “circus" around 
Keynes, which included Meade and 
Austin Robinson, who remained his 
friends throughout their livea. .. , 

During the war years Cairncross 
became a temporary civil servant 
working in. a number, of depart’ 
ments,; including for a short period 
the Economic fiection of the Cabi- 
net Office. In 1945 he became direc- 
tor of programmes In the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, where Edwin 
(later Lord) Plowden also served 
and later ..became. the .first “chief 
planner' 1 . Although this, early experi- 
ence. did not turn him info a full- 
fledged administrator, . it gave 
Cqirncross a thorough knowledge 
of. (he role, of the professional advis- 
ers to ministers, .which, was invalu- 


able later when he himself became 
an eminent economic adviser. 

The next year or so was one of 
the high points of his career, when 
he became a member of the Eco- 
nomic Advisory Panel in Berlin and 
played a major part in the currency 
reform which laid the foundation for 
the German “economic miracle". It, 
also built the foundation of the Bun- 
desbank’s monetary policy. 

. A short period of journalism was 
followed by a three-year spell as 
economic , adviser at the Board of 
Tirade (1946-1949) and another year 
in Paris.as economist to tlie Organi- 
sation for. European Economic Co-, 
operation (OEEC), tlie “permanent" 
Institution set up in the wake of the 
Marshall Plan. This period gave him 
a further opportunity to know and 
be known by economists, officials 
and ministers, both European and 
American , . concerned with eco- 
nomic policy. 

, On returning hoqie in 1951, 
Cairncross became professor of ap- 
plied economics at Glasgow univer- 
sity, a post lie held for 10 years and 
which consolidated his status as a 
distinguished . • teacher, and re- 
searcher. His tenure was disrupted 
for about a year when he was asked 


to set up tlie Economic Develop- 
ment Institute of the World Bank in 
Washington. 

Between 1961 and 1969 Cairn- 
cross was first economic adviser to 
the Government and then, on the 
retirement of. Robert Hall, head of 
the Economic Section of the Cabi- 
net Office. For the following nine 
years he was master of St Peter’s 
College, Oxford. He returned to 
Washington as a visiting professor 
at the Brookings Institution and 
spent a brief period in* India as a 
Leverhutme Fellow before, in 1972, 
becoming chancellor of the Univer- . 
sity of Glasgow, a position which he 
. held for 24 years. 

Cairncross was essentially, a 
pragmatist and concentrated on the 
concrete problems of the economy 
as they presented themselves to 
policymakers. Although he was not: 

. given to Ideology, he had decided 
ideas. , 

He married Mary Frances Glynn 
in 1943 and they had three sons and 
.two .daughters^ one of whoinj. 
. prances, became a well-known 
economist. Mary died earlier this 
: year. . t 

Eric Roll 

Sir Alexander Kirkland Cairncross, 
economist, bom February 11,1911; 
.died October 21, 1998 
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Poet of the 
revolution 


German List Arzubide 


W ITH the death of tlie poet 
German List Arzubide at 
the nge of IOO, Mexico has lost 
one of the last and most colour- 
ful figures from the revolution of 
the early years of this century. 

List Arzubide was horn in the 
elegant colonial city of Puebla at 
tlie end of the 1 9th century, lu 
liis childhood he was almost im- 
mediately caught up in the 
swirling battles of Uie Mexican 
Revolution, which for most of tlie 
second decade of this century 
smv the entire country ravaged 
us one band of nr mod men after 
(mother fought for supremacy. 

As a teenager, List Arzubide 
himself joined tlie forces of one 
of those leaders, Venustiuuo 
Carranza, infamous for bringing 
about die death of perhaps tile 
best-known of tlie rebels, 
limiliuno Zapata, 

Carranza became the first 
pu.st-rcvnlu Li unary president be- 
fore he himself was assassinated 
in 1921; Imt all the experiences 
of the revolutionary struggle led > 
list Arzubide to found modern 
nlfxit'U’s first literary move- j 

inent. This was the estrittei 1 - 
timno school of poetry, which 
at tempted to capture the energy, 
chaos and hope of revolution in 
their verses in a wuy somewhat 
similar to the surrealist group in 
Europe. I 

As the dust of (he revolution 
gradually settled in tlie Into I 

1920s, List Arzubide also mnde 
a name for himself as an activist 
in the newly emerging trade 
unions, run by the Mexican 
state. It was a time of great 
rhetoric and heroic attitudes, 
and his passionate "anti-imperi- 
alist' 1 speeches led to one of the 
most colourful episodes of List 
Arztiblde’s life. 

In 1929 the Nicaraguan guer- 
rilla leader Cesar Angus to 
Sandino asked bint to take the 
US flag he had captured from 
invading American troops to an 
international anti-imperialist 
congress being held in 
Frankfurt. List Arzubide not 
only took the flag, but paraded 
through the United States with it 
on his way to Europe. At the con- 
gress, he shared the chair with 
. tiie French Communist writer 
Henri Rorbusse, the widow of 
the Chinese nationalist leader 
Sun Yat-Sen, and the future 
Indian prime minister 
Jawaharial Nehru*. 

By the end of his life, List 
Arzubide had written more than 
30 books of poems, plays, short 
stories and essays. He had . 

. founded several important liter- 
ary magaziues, and collaborated 
with almost every newspaper 
outlet available In Mexico. 

. . But in his later years his work 
fell out pf fashion, and he lived . . 
to see most of. the promises of 
the revolution of hia youth disin- 
tegrating under th e weight of 
corruption, opportunism, and a 
refusal to change. ., . , . . 

He leaves his daughter Nora s 
and hia son Rick. . 


NlckCalsfor ... 

German List Arzubide, revolutionary ■ 
popt, born ,1898; died October 17,. 
.1998.-.' 




12 COMMENT 


Pale shadow of 
Oslo’s promise 

L AST-MENUTE brinkmanship apart, it was 
always more likely than not that the Israeli- 
Palestinian summit near Washington would finally 
produce another deal to keep the Middle East 
peace process inching forward. With suitcases 
packed and unpacked for the cameras, a direct 
mediating role for a United States president des- 
perate for a diverting foreign policy success and 
some tempting last-minute sweeteners on offer, 
high drama was almost as certain as the bet that 
both Bides needed agreement more than break- 
down. But as die small print emerged it provided a 
sobering reminder of how low expectations have 
sunk since die handshake between die late Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Rabin and the Palestinian 
leader. YnBscr Arafat, on the White House lawn in 
September 1903. Five years on, Oslo's promise of 
historic reconciliation to end (he Middle East’s 
100 yenrs’ war has all but faded. 

tang-signalled agreement to a new Israeli troop 
withdrawn! from 13 per cent more of West Bank 
land was the easy part. But the link between that 
and Palestinian commitments to new security guar- 
antees for Israel exposes the entire complicated bar- 
gain to the act of n single fanatic: and there are many 
of those on both sides. Giving the CIA the job of 
monitoring Palestinian compliance ennnot guaran- 
tee success. Nor does Mr Arafat’s pledge to revoke 
those parts of the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
charter calling for Israel’s destruction. Like other 
elements of the Wye agreement tills is a reaffirma- 
tion of previous commitments that have never been 
implemented. On die other side, with Ariel Sharon , 
at his side ns foreign m.iisiyter, Bihyamm Netanyahu 
has neutralised some fightwing critics, but* still 
faces n struggle to convince coalition partners not to 
abandon him to a snap election. 

And crucially, Wye's ungainly result is only an- 
other interim deal. Ahead lie months, more likely 
yeais, of bargaining over die really difficult bits — ■ 
such as the status of Jerusalem, refugee rights and 
final borders. These were all so hard dint the archi- 
tects of Oslo left diem to the end in the hope that 
when talks began there would be a new relationship 
between die two sides. The deadline for completing 
these negotiations is next May. But no one believes 
that can be inet in a what one Israeli commentator 
has called "the fundamental reality of suspicion, 
aversion and distrust”. Wye’s modest achieve- 
ments could, should hove been reached two, even 
throe years ago. Success Is belter than failure, but 
just keeping the show on the road is not enough. 

Milosevic 

manoeuvres 

I T HAS not taken long for the basic flaws in the 
Kosovo agreement to become apparent on the 
ground. A hard core of Serbian forces will not leave 
the region or even return to barracks if their with- 
drawal means that the Kosovo Liberation Army is 
going to establish a presence in areas from which 
the Serbs retreat. The KLA, on the other hand, will 
not hold back from trying to establish such a pres- 
ence just because Western missions appeal to them 
to do so. Even though diplomats say that the cease- 
fire is basically holding, the skirmishing and the 
shoot-outs that have occurred every day since the 
agreement was reached indicate the difficulties. 
That is the picture already evident to the Kosovo 
Diplomatic Observer Mission, which reported last 
week on the degree of Serbian compliance with the 
agreement so far. Both Serbian police and nr my 
units remain' in Kosovo, it noted, in numbers far 
beyond what the agreement envisaged. It Is on re- 
ports like these that General Wesley Clarke, the 
Nato commander, based bis arguments when he 
gave Slobodan Milosevic, the Yugoslav president, 
until ftiesday this week to make further with- 
drawals. The French foreign minister, Hubert 
Vedrine, reinforced Gen Clarke's warning. But Mr 
Milosevic knows how reluctant Western court tries 
are to revfte'tiie air threat. The Serbian government 
press, in claiming that the security forces are al- 
ready down to “regular” levels, is do doubt echoing 
Mr Milosevic's line with Western envoys. 

_The trouble is that the more successful Nato is 
In forcing Serbian withdrawals the' more likely it is 
that' the KLA, althdikgh inilitartiy very weak, will/ 
move into any vacuum created, 1 at which point the 


Serbs will go back in. Diplomats are appealing to 
the KLA not to attack, and they may respond to 
that, but such moves do not have to be physically 
aggressive — a few flags would be enough to anger 
the Serbs or give them the excuse they need for 
staying. Since the Nato countries have no police or 
security forces of their own to interpose between 
the KLA and the Serbs, they are not in a position to 
argue that the Serbian security units be reduced to 
nil or to absolutely minimal levels. 

Ultimately, negotiations between the Serbs and 
the Kosovo Albanians are meant to lead to the for- 
mation of a new police force. But such negotiations 
have not even started. As the Serbian forces are 
reduced, the military balance with the KLA shifts, 
tiie KLA takes advantage of the fact, the Serbs 
react. Endless conflicts about what is or is not a 
proper level for Serbian security forces can be en- 
visaged, and innumerable arguments about the 
rights and wrongs of particular clashes are likely 
to entangle the members of the new body of inter- 
national "verifiers”. Meanwhile those verifiers are 
still for from being in place, with would-be contrib- 
utors fearful for the safety of the men on the 
ground. The Inherent messiness of the situation is 
perfect for Mr Milosevic, who can carry on hostili- 
ties at a low level, arguing all the way, without 
reaching the level of provocation that would resus- 
citate the air threat. The International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, in its annual report last week, 
concludes that air action without ground deploy- 
ment Is an empty strategy. The threat or reality of it 
produces a brief crisis resolved by an unenforce- 
able agreement, whose failure leads to the next 
crisis. That is the pattern, unhappily, which we 
may already be beginning to see in Kosovo. 

QaietTevoiution 
in Germany 

G ERMANY has a revolutionary new political 
charter. The document signed last week by the 
Social Democratic party and the Greens sets out 
the broad lines of policy over the next four years of 
government. What is revolutionary is that Germany 
is parting company with two, perhaps three, shib- 
boleths. They are nationality by blood, a concept es- 
sential to German identity for more than a century, 
nuclear power, a programme once very much part 
of German high technology, and (ess certainly, 
monetary stability of the kind that the Bundesbank 
has put at the centre of German and European eco- 
nomic strategy. These breaks and possible breaks^ 
with- previous pattenis-will -have -n large - irfipaSf off 
Germany and on the rest of Europe. 

By making It easier for resident foreigners to 
ncquire German nationality the SPD-Green govern- 
ment is essentially bringing to an end the idea of 
nationality by blood. Millions of foreigners, above all 
Turlis, trill be able to become Germans once the 
promised laws are passed. The key change does not 
lie so much in the reduced requirements for qualify- 
ing periods of residence as in (he acceptance of dual 
citizenship. This has been for years the more impor- 
tant bar to citizenship for the Turks of Germany, 
who feared loss of rights in a home country to which 
many of them frequently return. This will improve 
relations between Germany and Turkey and there- 
fore between the European Union and Turkey. 
Significant consequences could flow from that. It 
will also change German politics, introducing per- 
haps 2 -3 million new voters at the next general elec- 
tion. - Most of them will be very grateful, at least 
■ Initially, to (lie SPD and the Greens. That is bound 
to make a difference in a country where political 
margins have always been narrow. 

The stipulations on nuclear power commit the 
coalition to initiate a programme, within the lifetime 
of this government, for the eventual but Irreversible 
phasing out of nuclear power stations. While the 
proposals are part of the general European shrink- 
ing away from nuclear power that has been apparent 
at least since Chernobyl, they represent a large 
advance for ,! the 1 anti-nuclear energy ; camp 1 In 
Europe. The'mpve away from monetary stability is ri 
potential change that is more to be read between the 
lines of the agreement, it 1 can be seen more dearly 
in the Increasingly forthright statements of Oskar 
Lafbntaiue; the. finance minister, and Joschka 
Fischer, the' foreign minister, "on economic subjects.' 
They have openly called for interest rate Cuts art'd 
stressed that monetary policy must take economic 
growth and unemployment 'into account Tile 
changes signalled in the 'German coalition pact are 
1 Of very different kinds; Taken together, they repre- 
sent a big tfiift to the European political' landscape. >: 
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Weasel words from 
Pinochet’s apologists 


Andrew Rawnsley • 

I N ONE of his novels. Arthur C 
Clarke speculates that historians 
of the future will label our century 
the Century of Torture. Its grisliest 
hallmark has been mass murder as 
an act of state. 

Hitler. Stalin and Mao top Un- 
bloody league, which has represen- 
tatives from every continent: Pol 
Pot of Cambodia, Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq, Idi Amin of Uganda. Mo- 
hammed Suharto of Indonesia, the 
Shah of Iran, Jean-Bedel Bokassa of 
the CenLral African Republic, 
Mobil lu Sese Seko of Zaire, Fran- 
cisco Franco of Spain, Nicolae 
Ceausescu of Romania, Slobodan 
Milosevic of Serbia. I could go on, 
and many would go on to add, for 
their offences against the Geneva 
conventions in Southeast Asia, 
Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger 
of the United States. 

Safe, smug Britain congratulates 
itself that it has never produced one 
of these monsters, Historians of the 
'future will not he so kind. They will 
turn [Mile not just at the length of 
this century’s list of tyranny, but at 
tiie reluctance of the rest of a work! 
that culled itself civilised to bring 
despotism to justice. 

General Augusta Pinochet, »t 
least until his recent arrest, wus 
enjoying a terribly comfortable 
retirement from killing people. This 
brute toppled n democratic govern- 
ment. His regime murdered thou- 
sands of people, some of them 
Britons. Yet on his regular trips to 
Britain he was feted as an honoured 
guest. Whisked through red- 
carpeted VIP lounges, he lunched at 
For tn uni & Mason, took tea with 
Margaret Thatcher, enjoyed guided 
tours of arms factories, and was 
fond of Madame Tussauds — 
though I would have thought (lie 
London Dungeon was more his cup 
of poison. 

Tiie reaction to his arrest tells us 
why the democracies have connived 
for so long in making life cosy for 
tyrants. The must predictable of the 
general's apologists, but no less re- 
pulsive for that, have been his old 
muckers in the Conservative party 
and the Tory press. There is no 
doubt (hat were the Tories still run- 
ning Britain, the general would be 
going about his business as usual'. It 
is a trifle unfortunate that the old 
boy killed rather a lot of people, 
they say. but he did knock the 
Chilean economy into shape. By (lie 
same ■ logic, these people would 
have acquitted the Nazis on tiie 
grounds that Hitler built some 
splendid autobahns. 

As for the Falklands war, Gen 
Pinochet supported Britain because 
Chile nhd Argentina were historic 
enemies that, just before tiie out- 
break of the hostilities in 1 the South 
Atlantic, had almost gone to war 
with each other. His alliance of con- 
venience'witli Britain is htr plea 1 In 

mitigation for murder. 1 • ' 1 

The truth is that they Seek to 
excuse 1 Gen Pinochet because he is 
one of their own. Were Fidel Castro' 
under arrest in London, something 
tells me that Baroness Thatcher arid 
the editorialists' of the 1 Daily Tel^ 
graph would notbe plefadln'g'for.his 
release with 1 the passion that 1 they 
clamour to have the Santiago' Obe. 
sprung; What they are sayingTs (hat 
hiithan rights ahd the rule* of law 


don't count if you are a fellow- > 
traveller of tiie right. 

Almost as disturbing are the soli- i 
headed appeasers. He’s a frail old!: 
fellow with a bad back, they tell ui 
Have a heart: let him go home 
Their chief spokesman is the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury. Dr George 
Carey has called on the Home Sec- 
retary. Jnck Straw, “to be compw 
sionale in this situation”. 

But we are already showing the 
general more compassion than ihe 
justice system would normally dis- 
pense on a man wanted for murder. ■ 
He is not chained to his bed. Unlike ■ 
the victims of his regime, lie did not | 
disappear in the middle of the night. | 1 
he will not have electrodes attached ■ \ 
to his testicles, he will not h* : 
dumped from a helicopter with hi' 
stomach slit open, his family will not ' 
be murdered and buried in a mass . f 
grave. If he is brought to trial and 
convicted in Spain, or ehewhrn*. I* 
will spend the rest of hh days in j 
warm cell. 1 ant sure genenoitywl 
Ik* shown in -irrauj-ifig t-Mriw 
rights for Baroness Thatcher. 

More dangerous, lift. it iw iu«>r»- 
supple, are the sophisticates ofM 
polilik. Tiie worldly wisemen uf fit*- 
UK Foreign Office and No in 1 i«>wn- 
mg Street are in a (lap. The aflair 
challenges their view that there i- 
nothing so horrific that (lie difl*- 
malic Establishment sltouldn t 
smooth it over. Sure, they will *$'■ 

(hey revile Gen Pinochet as much 
as you do. But. oh dear, Ins arM 
raises so many awkward issues hr 
the [tourers of oil on bloody waters j 
They were alarmed when the l 
Labour minister Peter Mandelsonde | ^ 
dared that for “such a brutal I dictal"T | 1 

to claim diplomatic immunity vwuld ; 
be "a pretty gut-wrenching thing 
For the first time in ills political life - 1 
Mr Mamlclson’s gut spoke not 1 
for the Labour party, but for all de J 
cent people. But his remarks C 3 u>? 

tile self-styled sophisticates to wince. 

T HE WORLD is foil Of ghastly 
people we cannot help dotal! 
business with, they say- 
assist in bringing a retired dictate w 
justice when we do business wU\t« 
autocrats of China? Because we can. 
that is the answer, Not being able 
punish every tyrant is n6t an wg u ' j 
meut for punishing none of them. 

The most subtle case for reltf 
ing the general is that Ws detent* 

will send a counter-productive 

sage to other despots. Gen Pinoc 
relinquished power only on« . . 
had extracted an amnesty fr° m , 
i country. If the Chilean pwf” 
live with that, then so atowMJr 
The first thing wrong with J 
argument is that the Chilean 
only live with Pinochet taw*": 
army gave theiii np' 1 choice, 
second tiling wrong Is thW JS*fm 
Respecter of national boundan 
regime internationalised Js cri 
by having opponents In exUeassa^ 

natedandfoUing'thejifeensO^ 

countries. 1 And tite thing ^ 

with this argument is that tlW 

message' weeansendtop^ 

criminal ' court to; ded' with 
monsters, "we have- tp U^e . j 0 
and 1 6ppor hihlties that « vve 
hand: It Is tile least atonic" 

can offer 'tb' tilfeiyicdnW^ ^ 

Century ofToiW^T^ 
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Nikitin faces Soviet-style show trial 


Marie J6go 


A 


own 

can 


FTER three years of investi- 
gations, the trial of the en- 
vironmental whistleblower, 
Alexander Nikitin, opened in St 
Petersburg on October 20. Nikitin, 
aged -14, stands accused by the 
Russian security service, the FSB 
(formerly the KGB), of “high trea- 
son through espionage and the dis- 
closure of state secrets". The 
prosecution will call for a prison 
sentence uf 12 to 20 years. 

Captain Nikitin, who retired from 
Russia's Northern Fleet in 1992, 
supplied his employer, Belkina, a 
Norwegian environmental protec- 
tion organisation, with information 
about radioactive pollution in the 
waters of Ihe Barents Sea, off the 
Kola peninsula, where most of the 
Northern Fleet’s nuclear sub- 
marines are based. 

According to a report which Bd- 
ionn published in August 1996. and 
which Nikitin helped to write, 
21,000 cubic metres of radioactive 
waste and 24,000 tonnes of irradi- 
ated fuel are stored “williuul any 
security" in the Arctic region, nut 
far from the Norwegian const. 

An alleged “spy” who bad siijj- 
plied “n foreign iMivver” (Norway) 
with information regarded ns sensi- 
tive by tin? FSB, Nikitin came to be 
teen by international opinion as a 
victim of Russia’s security service, 
tori the country's first prisoner uf 
conscience in the Yeltsin era. 
i Quite apart from the trial, which 
i take place behind closed doors 
j taker an initial session on October 
30 that was attended by foreign 
journalists and observers), Nikitin's 
case shows that, although a new 
Penal code came into force in Janu- 
ary last year, judicial practices in- 
herited from Andrei Vyshinsky, the 
thief prosecutor at the Moscow 
'reason trials of 1936-38, persist to 
•his day. A hangover from that pe- 
riod is the fact that the accused ap- 
pears in court in a cage. 

“Our courts have remained 
Soviet," says Yuri Schmidt, Nikitin’s 
defence counsel, who used to spe- 
cialise in the defence of dissidents. 
Here we're dealing with old-fash- 
ioned methods based on fear and 
disinformation. But times have 
changed. In the old days everything 



Alexander Nikitin, accused of selling state secrets 


was controlled from on high — the 
defence counsel was appointed by 
the court, and the judg* had his 
arm twisted. Very little information 
filtered through. Thanks in inter- 
national pressure and our defence 
league, we've managed In make 
much headway." 

At die beginning of February 
1996, the FSB launched n major 
operation against Russian activists 
working for Bellona. Their offices 
and homes in Murmansk, Severod- 
vinsk (near Archangel). St Peters- 
burg and even 

Siberia were ran- 
sacked, and docu- 
ments, diskettes 
and computers 
were confiscated. 

Some 100 people 
were taken in for 
questioning. 

The FSB ar- 
rested Nikitin at 
his St Petersburg 

home on February 6, 1996. Held in 
solitary confinement at the local 
Kresty jail, he was assisted, as is 
customary in such '‘sensitive’ 1 cases, 
by a lawyer appointed by the court, 
who happened to be a former mem- 
ber of the security service. 

Schmidt the defence counsel of 
Nikitin's choice, was rejected by the 
FSB because he had refused to sub- 
mit to the “security measures'’ 
required in espionage cases, wliich 


‘Thanks to inter- 
national pressure and 
our defence league, 
we’ve managed to 
make much headway 1 


would have meant having his mail 
opened and his telephone tapped, 
and nut being allowed to travel 
abroad. 

Protesting tlmt he should be al- 
lowed to enjoy the individual liber- 
ties guaranteed by die constitution. 
Schmidt convince) I the Constitu- 
tional Court in the spring of l!W 
that he should be allowed to plead 
the case, and that the trial should 
lake place under a civil jurisdiction. 

Another victory came on Decem- 
ber 14, 1996, when Nikitin was re- 

leased on bail. 

Placed under 
house arrest in 
St Peleraburg, 
lie and his wife 
Tatyana Cher- 
nova have been 
subjected ever 
since to constant 
harassment: they 
have been 

followed and 

threatened: their telephone has 
been tapped: they are summoned at 
inconvenient times; and their prop- 
erty has been damaged. 

In January 1997, Nikitin’s wife left 
for Oslo, where their daughter lives. 
On her way out of the country, she 
was given a close body search, and 
her passport was stamped: “Exit for 
permanent residence abroad." 

"Nikitin? We won't hold him 
back. Once the investigations are 


over, he’ll be able to leave," said the 
then Russian prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, apparently unaware 
that two months earlier the security 
service had announced that it hnd 
wound up its investigations, 

“They have no case," says 
Schmidt. Evidence of that, he ar- 
gues, can be seen in the fact that the 
charges against Nikitin have been 
reformulated no fewer than seven 
times. In March 1996, for example, 
defence ministry experts decided 
that information revealed by Nikitin 
about the sinking of the nuclear 
submarine- Knmsoniolots in the 
Norwegian Sea in 1989 (in which 42 
people lost their lives) was u state- 
secret. 

A few weeks later, that charge 
was withdrawn, unce the FSB re- 
alised that the sinking had been 
widely reported in both die local 
and the foreign press. The Komsorn- 
ulels episode was apparently partly 
responsible for the security service 
hounding Nikitin: Admiral Chernov 
— a former coininamk-r-in-cliief nf 
tin? Northern Fleet, who accused 
his successor. Admiral Erofeyev, nf 
being responsible fur the sinking uf 
the Kuinsnmolcts (Erofeyev alleg- 
edly urdered the submarine to go to 
sea although it hnd been officially 
declared damaged) — happens to 
be Nikitin's father-in-law. 

It is difficult to predict the out- 
come of Nikitin's trial. His defence 
lawyers feared, when It opened, that 
the judge might postpone proceed- 
ings by referring the case back to 
the FSB “for further investigation”. 

Schmidt deplores the court’s de- 
pendency on the FSB: “The judge, 
for example, has access to nil tiie 
documents in the dossier, but his 
(wo assessors are allowed access to 
certain documents only with die 
FSB's permission." 

He still believes he has a good 
chance of getting the charge against 
Nikitin thrown out. While he de- 
plores what he calls “the mounting 
influence of the former KGB", 
Schmidt is not worried that the 
clout of the security service will be 
greatly boosted by the appointment 
of former master spy, Yevgeny Pri- 
makov, as prime minister last Sep- 
tember. “He has other fish to fry," 
Schmidt says hopefully. 

(October 22) 


Pinochet confronts his past 


EDITORIAL 


Q UPTE apart from its potiti- 


cal, legal or diplomatic 1m- 
plications, the news that 
r>, yc ^ r '°l t l General Augusta 
nachet had been placed under 
tvrest in London could 
"it nave been more welcome. 

however the affair Is resolved, 
ri.nf P nrt lcularly heart-warming 
]. , SOrac kind of last-minute 
, cc 1,08 finally caught up wjtli 
In Ks° r . m . Dr Chilean dictator, now 
min,? years, If only to re- 
him that there are men 

ton i* 01 "? 0 wh » have not forgot- 
resorfoH £ September 1973, he 
tofnr> te i d 1° raur der and torture 
J°5 p,e Salvador Allende’s con- 
, 2°°% elected regime and 
j torship * a . heinous dlcta- 

L^ Jhe put sch itself was a blood- 


I bath in which some 3,000 peo- 
ple lost their lives. People have 
since tended to forget what hap- 
pened in Its aftermath: the "dis- 
appearances'’, tiie systematic 
torture of opponents, and sus- 
pected opponents, of tiie regime, 
the mutilation ifor life of thou- 
sands of men and women, the 
suspects . whom. Pinochet’s 
henchmen subjected to electro- 
cution,, . the parents who were 
forced to listen to. their chil- 
dren’s. screams as they were 
. belpg tortured In the next room. 

One man tyas proclaimed the 
simple foot that there is no auph 
thing as statutory limitation, nor 
will tb^re ,evey be. He . is the 
Spanish, investigating magistrate, 
Baltasar Garz6n, who for years 
, conducted ( investigation? ;lnto 
' GAL, (the Anti-terrorist Liberation 
Groups set up in the early eight- 
ies to combat the activities of 


ETA, tiie military wing of the 
Basque separatist movement). 

Along with his colleague, 
Manuel Garcia Castellon, 
Garzdn is striving to apply the 
law — not some politically op- 
portune or historically motivated 
tenet, but tiie simple basic law 
that says people arc entitled to 
their human rights. 

Pinochet’s regime was respon- 
sible, among other things, for 
the "disappearance” of 80 
Chileans who were either of 
Spanish origin or had dual na- 
tionality, On that basis, Garzdn 
■ 1ms demanded the extradition of 
the general and Issued an arrest, 
warrant through Interpol wliich 
resulted in his being placed 
under police guard in London. . 

A tough battle lies abend, the 
two magistrates’ request will 
need to be confirmed first by 
Spain’s conservative govern- 
ment, and then by Tony. Blair’s 
Labour government The Chilean 
authorities, have protested that 


Pinochet who Is a senator for 
life, enjoys diplomatic immunity. 

Pinochet can appeal against 
the magistrates' derision , on a 
number of counts. What is more, 
he has the support of several . 
Latin American regimes which 
are reluctant to be reminded of 
the ‘'dirty wars” once waged by 
their awn armies. They believe, 
wrongly, that you can create a 
lasting civil peace by forgiving, 
tiie torturers and forgetting their 
victims. 

When he came to power, Blair . 
promised. prltnin would adopt a 
more ethical foreign policy. Here 
Is a trufy historic. opportunity for 
him, and indeed .Madrid, to 
seize. Europe needs to show the 
world -t and more particularly 
people such as.Ratko Mladjc, 
Radovan Karadzic and Slobodan 
Milosevic — that it ipeans busi- 
ness when It says tiie notion of a 
'time limit cannot be applied to 
crimes against humanity, 
i - ■ ■ (October 20) 
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French fear 
EU officials 
bearing gifts 


COMMENT 


W IT H t ricky ncgotinl i oi is 

under way in Brussels over 
the future of the European budget, 
it came hs a surprise lu learn that 
the French regions have not been 
taking full attaint ago of tiie grants 
they receive from the European 
Development Fund. 

Since 1994 Brussels has made 
available >13 billion francs ($H I al- 
lium to lil of France’s *J2 regions 
(the lle-d ^France region that in- 
cludes Greater Paris is luo rich in 
qualify for aid), with money in- 
tended for community programmes. 

However, over a riftir five-year 
IH'riml only about 2*1 billiuii francs 
lias mi fnr been allocated lu projects 
— the lowest take-up rate uf any 
European Union country. 

At the cud uf next year, any 
mi used grain monies will revert to 
Ihe F.U sn. not surprisingly, regional 
councillors across the Million are 
anxiously trying to drum up support 
for new projects. And rightly so: 
urgenl action need-, (a he taken to 
avoid wasting a terrific opportunity. 

The present situation owes much 
lu the uneasy relationship that 
exists between certain sections ol 
the French community anil Brus- 
sels. Big cities, where business I 
activity and wealth is concentrated. 1 
are not eligible fur EU regional 
development aid. Instead it is dis- 
tributed among armies of general 
councillors, mayors, interconununal 
syndicates, small businessmen, 
farmers, artisans and co-operatives 
— in other words to the people who 
are the very fabric of the new 
Europe. 

Their behaviour shows that they 
are so scared of the EU they cannot 
bring themselves to take the money 
Brussels has so generously offered 
them — an astonishing attitude on 
tiie part of people who are always 
the first to complain that they have 
been left penniless in their rural 
backwaters. It is almost as If they 
regard those “funny ecus" as dirty 
money. 

Indeed there appears to be a 
serious. misunderstanding between 
a still parochial France and the now 
“froiUierless" Europe. The EU, 
which is perceived as yet another 
inconvenience, a jungle of bureau- 
cracy and a machine for churning 
j out Euro-standards (which ad- 
mittedly it is), seems unable to cap- 
ture the hearts and minds of Its 
citizens. 

. Yet the bulk of the money the EU ■ 
coughs up daily — 80 per cent of its ■ 
budget goes towards aid for farmers 
and to the regions — Is spent ! 
directly on regional development : 
No project has any chance, of .get- 
ting 1 off the ground unless it Is co- 1 
financed by Brussels, and without ■ 
the -. commitment of macro-Europa 
: there would be virtually no more 
■ micro- projects at focal level. 

.It is that paradox which France’s ! 
: regions appear to find hard : to 
.understand. Tlifey might find it- eas- 
iepi,o dq so if It could be proved to. ' 
.them that Europe to not a faceless ■ j 
ian,d .technocratic management, i 
.board, but their neiw neighbouring 
— and neighbourly — i village. 

, (October 21) 
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Experts are helping to change the face of African 
agriculture, writes Philippe Bernard in Bagadadji 

Rice women set 
the pace in Senegal 

. Du , c p°, chuck- I lives of farmers, accepting iwo yea 
suddenly baring two of communal and celibate life 
huge rows of teeth: “I Jnvp h nmAc ni1inii<i -! I ■ _ ! ^ 




N GUYEN Due Tno chuck- 
led, suddenly baring two 
huge rows of teeth: “I love 
Senegal. The formeis here like me 
too — they call me Mustapha." He 
proudly surveyed an expanse of 
bright-green land that stood out 
against the ochre of the surround- 
ing landscape and the muddy Gam- 
bia river. 

In just a few weeks' time, more 
than a year of hard work by the 
residents of Bagadadji will culmi- 
nate in their flret big rice harvest It 
will mark a memorable victury over 
Ihe malnutrition that has long been 
endemic in this village of 500 in- 
habitants In the heart of Casa- 
niancc. a soutiiern region of 
Senegal hemmed in by Gambia and 
Guinea-Bissau. 

Until "Monsieur Tao" and other 
Vietnamese agronomists appeared 
cm the scene In June 1937, the flood 
plain of Bagadadji was nothing but a 
jumble of paddyfields on which the 
women of the village managed to 
grow a few meagre quintals of rice a 
year, 

I'heir laid-back menfolk tilled 
j scanty plots of millet and scorned 
the mosquito-infested paddyfields. 

In this jKirt of Senegal rice-growing I 
has always been an exclusively fe- I 
male responsibility. 

In recent years rice lias become 
the favourite food of the Senegalese, 
supplanting traditional cereals such 
as millet and sorghum. The verdant 
region of Casamnnce is one of the 
few places where it can be grown at 
a reasonable cost. Senegal imports 
two-thirds of the rice It consumes 
from countries such as Thailand, 
China and Vietnam, at prices lower 
than the cost of growing the cereal 
at home. 

Hie agreement signed by Viet- 
nam, Senegal and the Food ami 
Agriculture Organisation in 1997 is 
one of a multitude of programmes 
implemented in 24 Third World 
countries by the FAO as part of its 
special programme for food secu- i 
rity. The plan aims to halve the i 
number of people suffering from i 
malnutrition by 2015. This year the I 
FAO has chosen to highlight tlie i 
key role played by women in agri- i 
culture. It says that women produce t 
bO-80 per cent of basic foodstuffs in \ 

sub-Saharan Africa. 

Hanoi sent 83 farming experts to t 
Senegal. While there are certainly r 
ulterior motives behind this exam- s 
pie of South-South co-operation, li 
Vietnam has a good brand image in t 
the eyes of the Senegalese: forced r 
to import rice after its war with the t 
United States, it has become a maj or li 
rice-exporting country. Vietnamese c 
agronomists not only cost less than c 
their Western counterparts, but are 
also prepared to “rough it with the li 
poor. jj 

“One day Senegal too will export d 
nee, says the optimistic Tao, who g 
(rained as n vet “ft will take 10 years e 

to change people's attitudes, always 
supposing there is f inan cial sup- n 
P°£t" aj 

The success of the bare-footed m 
Vietnamese agronomists can be put 
down to their strong motivation and c« 
close involvement oh the ground, as ar 
well as quick results produced 'by sc 
their considerable rice-growing ex- 
pertise. They shnre the everyday of 


*k- lives of fa rmers. accepting two years 

vo of communal and celibate life in 
ve homes whose rustic simplicity, not 
to to say squalor, would put off most 
le Western aid workers, 
of The Vietnamese experts have 
ut already successfully badgered the 
d- men of the village to help the 
n- women build a small cement dam 
that will protect the paddyfields 
? when the Gambia river overflows its 
ie banks, and to construct dikes that 
il- will retain rainwater over an area of 
It 15 hectares. 

“ r The FAO. which finances half of 
n the $600 that the Vietnamese re 
i- ccive each month, has also paid for 
i- seeds and fertiliser in Ihe first year 
d of operation. But Ihe scheme is sup- 
d posed to pay for itself from now on 
— which may be difficult, 
r Some plots have already been 
1 starved of lertiliser because formera 

I do not have access to loans, and 
i because aid promised by the Sene- 
‘ galese government has been slow to 
i materialise. 

i Thanks lu the Vietnamese we’ve 
been able Lo triple the* rice-growing 
aren." says Lao Diao, the village 
women's dynamic leader. “We 
women believe in Ihe project, but 
we’re tired. Our millet mill has bro- 
ken down, and our children keep on 
falling ill. If we get just a little more 
support we'll be able tu mend the 
mill, buy a field pharmacy and at 
last produce enough for us lo eat as 
much as we want." 

I'he village schoolteacher, 
Samba Baltic, sees the side-effects 
of food shortages every day: "From 
January on. people run out of grain, 
and children get only one meal a 
day. at midday — millet cooked in 
peanut oil. They don’t listen to me 
during morning classes because 
they’ve got empty' stomachs. A lot 
of them go scouting around for food 
instead of attending school. Very 
few pupils go on into secondary 
education." 

But things are changing gradu- 
ally. Now that yields have been 
quadrupled on the demonstration 
plot, the men of Bagadadji view the 
flood plain in a different light. And 
the advisera from Vietnam have ob- 
viously become popular, even 
though they do not mince their 
words. 

They are hard task-masters: “We 
teach the villagers to get up in the 
morning and go to work on time, 
and to give priority to rice-grow- 
ing," says Fani Quoc Lam, an irriga- 
tion expert. “When they ask for a 
rest because it’s too hot, I urge 
them to keep going if the dike 
hasn't been completed, otherwise it 
crumbles and they have to start all i 
over again. , 

“When someone dies in the vil- « 
lage, everyone stops working for < 
three days. That wont do. If they I 
don t keep to their schedule, weeds t 
get the upper hand and that's the £ 
end of the rice crop." ■ [ 

That kind of tough talking might 1 
not go down too Well coming from 
an aid worker sent by one of the for- p 
mer colonial powers. , g 

“Unfortunately it's still often the ■ - e 
case that women work while men sit a 

around ■ nattering," says a civil a 
servant. tl 

When Gabriel Sidy Diotif, prefect S 
of the Kolda d£partement, ad- ft 
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dressed the men of Bagadadji. he 
said: “Your wives are exhausted. 
They spend the whole day working, 
and when night falls, you lake them 
into your beds. You men should roll 
up your sleeves and get down to the 
paddyfields." 

But the Vietnamese agronomists 
accept that this reluctance to work 
can be explained by rampant dysen- 
tery and malaria, and by fatigue re- 
sulting from hunger and the lack of 
electricity or running water. As the 
Africans say: “An einptv sack won't 
stand up." 

There are fears that the scheme 
may not be able to continue once 
the Vietnamese go next year. 
Sheikh Cliristophc Gueye. head of 
the FAO's special programme in 
Senegal, says every precaution has 
been taken thanks to a "participa- 
tive principle", which rules out the 
hiring of outside technicians and 
relies on the direct transfer to the 
local population of straightforward 
techniques along with the “mobilisa- 
tion of all local skills". 


A FEW hundred kilometres 
away, at the eastern end of 
Senegal. Malmouna Diallo, 
leader of the Peul women in the vil- 
lage of Mako, is also torn between 
amdety and hope. “When a child 
cries and I don’t have a grain of rice, 
it makes me sick," she says. But she 
is pinning her hopes on some new 
hen coops built with the help of Cao 
Dac Dam, known as “the colonel", a 
Vietnam war veteran who is an ex- 
pert on poultry farming. 

Up Jo now, chickens mouldered 
awqy in dark cages or wandered 
round the village, at risk from cats, 
snakes and disease. Ten vaccinated 
chickens have been donated to 20 
Camilles. They can move freely 
around huge, well-ventilated cages 
and are fed on a “modern" feed, 
Including vitamln-rlch sweet-potato 
leaves. 

Pedigree cockerels hove enabled 
poultry forming to get off the' 
ground, thanks once again to the 
efforts of the village, wometi, who 
are also being taught how to read 
and write. Seven mini-projects of 
this kind have 1 been financed in 
Senegal by donations from “Tele- 
food", a FAO-sponsored television 
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event organised in Koine in 1<107, 
which was followed up by a concert 
in October in Dakar. 

In Kabatekenda, near the 
Guinean border, women have once 
again been the driving force in a 
scheme to improve farming tech- 
niques with tlie help of Vietnamese 
expertise. Forty-three women, 
helped by a few young men. cleared 
half a hectare of bush. Now the red 
soil is covered with a green carpet 
of sweet potatoes. A pedal-operated 
pump brings water up from the river 
to the fields. Small Vietnamese 
melons rub shoulders with okra, 
chillies, tomatoes ami bitter auber- 
gines. 

Local eating habits have been 
revolutionised by this market gar- 
dening scheme, which is supervised 
by Le Nguyen Hung, a young Viet- 
namese horticulturist . 

Some of the produce is sold at a 
local market, but sales are restricted 
because suitable vehicles and good 
roads are lacking. Income from the 
crops is collectively managed and 
will help finance the acquisition of a 
millet mill. But Hung has noticed 
that there have been problems over 
how the income should be shared 
out, and is worried about the way 
the villagers organise their working 
day and about their lack of profes- 
sionalism. 

'The men have realised that then- 
work has been productive," says 
Fanta Sadiakhou, tlie Bambara 
women’s leader in Kabatekenda. 
“But they must keep at it, because 
we need them." 

She describes a typical African 
woman's working day: she gets up at 
6am, cooks rice for her family of 10, 
fetches water — five return journeys 
to the river, totalling 1.5km, with a 
bowl on her head and, sometimes, a 
baby clinging to her back — gathers 
firewood for cooking, peels, pounds 
and washes sorghum, works In the 
fields,' “depending on the decision 
of the head of the family"; cooks ■ 
lunch, washes up and washes 
clothes '.in the river, and then te- ! 
turns to the fields untUsuppertifoa. . 

“If a man has several wives. pnly 
the wife who is on duty does all that, ' 

If he hris only one Wife, then that’s 
her Job every day." ■" ‘ 11 1 : 

' • (October 20) ■ I 
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Bad drivers 
get a lesson 
in etiquette 

Philippe Pons In Tokyo 

T T ALL began In a typically 
X Japanese atmosphere of 
politeness and discipline. Sixty 
of us marched four abreast Into 
a classroom at 8am. Our teacher 
reminded us that we were at a 
road -safety school and that 
“those who do not keep to the 
rules will be ejected". 

"If you’re caught napping ! 
more than once, you'll have to j 
’ leave the room," he went on. 1 
“This training session is 
optional. But if you prefer not I 
to attend it, your driving licence 
will be suspended." 

Tlie lesson began: “Sit up j 
straight, ns though you were m ■ 
the wheel of a car, and don’t 
stick you r legs out into the 
aisle." We had to fill in forms 
(recognised driving offences, 
state of health, and persons to 
contact should we he taken ill 
during tlie course). Forty-five 
minutes elapsed. Some people 
begun yawning. 

Another form was handed mil. 
"I)n you like driving? Do you gel 
angry? Du you respect pedestri- 
ans’ priority?" Another 45 min- 
utes passed. “Fold up the form 
and insert it into the first one. You 
must be tired. Well takcabreak." 

We then moved on to the nctuul 
lesson. "Accidents are rarely 
caused by the stute of the road, 
and almost always by the driver's 
carelessness." ‘There are three 
kinds of responsibility following 
an accident: penal, administra- 
tive and civil." “Repeat . . ." 

After lunch, a lecture was 
given on how to start a carwith 
automatic transmission, and 
another oil the rules of priority. 
Tills was followed by another 
questionnaire. 

While the teacher was correct- 
ing our papers, a film on traffic 
accidents was shown. The lights j 
came on again, and a man who 
had fallen asleep awoke with a 
start: “All, it’s finished. Can we 
go now?" 

The teacher at last ventured a 
smile and told us we had all 
passed the exam. Our driving 
licences were returned to us. The 
highway code “re-education" 

session had lasted six hours. 

In Japan, being fined is only 
one element of the process of 
atoning for tlie offence. You are 
required to recognise the offencf' 
to apologise for having disrupt™ 
die social order, and above ah to 
show contrition. The re-alucalitw 
classes are a manifestation of that 
socinl moral code. I 

Under new traffic laws (hot 
came Into force in October, the 
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of a lesson of the kind just de- 
scribed, or of “cMc actions . . 
These might require you to 
spend a couple of hours picking 
up cigarette ends Jh the street* 
sweeping up snow, or helping . 

old people to cross the road. _ 
(October 14) '. r , 
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Netanyahu and Arafat Sign Up for Peace 


Barton Gellman 

I SRAELI Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu and Palestin- 
ian leader Yasser Arafat signed 
an interim accord last week that 
committed them afresh to exchange 
land and power for concrete steps to 
secure Israel from political violence. 
They agreed to commence in 
earnest the final stage of talks to 
resolve- their national dispute. 

Tlie accord cemented Netan- 
yahu's commitment to territorial 
compromise with the Palestinians, a 
concept to which he led the opjiosi- 
tion in Israel until his election as 
premier in 1996. On Arafat's part, it 
marked a new willingness lo subject 
Palestinians tu close verification of 
painful promises they have made 
before and failed to keep. 

For President Clinton, who 
hosted a nine-day summit that rep- 
resented by far the deepest diplo- 
matic investment of his presidency, 
die While House signing ceremony 
represented a major political and 
foreign policy victory nl a time when 
he needed one badly. 

Tlie summit had nearly ended in 
failure twice, witii a walkout threat 
by Netanyahu and a rancorous 
standoff between the United States 
anil Israel over the fate of Jonathan 
Jay Pollard, the Navy analyst sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment 12 years 
ago for spying for Israel. After Clin- 
ton told Netanyahu that he would 
not commit to freeing the convicted 
spy. the Israeli leader refused lo 
depart the Wye River conference 
center for a White House signing 
ceremony scheduled for noon. 
Netanyahu's delegation put out 
word that Pollard in fact would be 
released. 

Clinton’s spokesmen, using un- 
commonly undiplomatic language, 
described the president as "sur- 
prised and disappointed" by "in- 
accurate and false” Israeli claims, 
and officials speaking on condition 
1 anonymity predicted lasting 
damage in an already prickly rela- 
tionship. At the signing ceremony 



Bridging the divide . . . King Hussein of Jordan and President Clinton oversee tlie symbolic handshake 
between Yasser Arafat and Benjamin Netanyahu photograph- rktkwlmn-.. 


some hours later, marked by great 
apparent warmth and mutual praise. 
Clinton made a point of volunteer- 
ing: “Witii respect to Mr. Pollard, I 
have agreed to review this matter 
seriously at the prime minister's re- 
quest. I have made no commitment 
as to the outcome." 

With the latest accord. Israel and 
die Palestinians reached the mid- 
point of the road to peace they laid 
out in their path-breaking Declara- 
tion of Principles on September 13, 
1993, and a follow-up accord of Sep- 
tember 1995. But they saved the 
hardest issues for last — whether 
and within what borders the Pales- 
tinians will have a state, the status of 
Jerusalem, the division of water re- 
sources and the fate of West Bank 
Jewish settlements and the Palestin- 
ian refugees from decades of Israeli- 
Arab wars. 


'They have not begun to negotiate 

011 those “ixrnianenl status" ques- 
tions, and the five-year period uf par- 
tial self-rule is set to expire on May 4. 

The text of the accord, which 
closely followed an American pro- 
posal briefed orally to the parties 
last January, included few new 
obligations 011 either side but is 
more specific than previous agree- 
ments 011 vital details. By design, it 
lays out a sequence of reciprocal 
moves because strong mutual dis- 
trust has halted performance of 
most obligations by either side 
since Israel broke ground on Har 
Homa, a new Jewish neighborhood 
in East Jerusalem, in March 1997. 

In three phased stages over 

12 weekB, Israel agreed to add 13 per- 
cent of the West Bank to existing 
areas of partial Palestinian self-rule, 
where Israel retains control over 


Kosovo Rebels Prepared for Further Bloodshed 


R- Jeffrey Smith In Prenlca 

ft EATED cross-legged on a mat- 
,reas to a simple stone house, 
the commander of the Kosovo lib- 
eration Army (KLA) for this area 
Pulfod some maps closer and used a 
Pen to mark the locations of nearby 
Loncenlrallons of Yugoslav military 
°rccs. He pinpointed a total of nine 
1 i >W|1s t0 the north, five to the west, 
Jve to the east and two to the south. 

Aleman Seliml, a tall, 27-year-old 
J^ ssed in simple black fatigues 
J™ h nfl automatic pistol on his belt, 
has sec cataclysmic change In the 
rollmg green , errflin Qf central 

sovo since he was appointed to 
s command in April. At that time, 
i p controlled nearly half of the 

) ovliire and wasslgnlng up dozens 


""tod* of government tanks 
subsequently' rolled through the 
J to a late-siimmer offensive 
nat displaced nearly 100,000 civil- 
,eft dozens of ethnic Alban- 
villages to ruin. Now much of the 
JS ,ft° lm d Is in government hands, 
i_ ere ar6 80 owny checkpoints 
J" 11 shard to move," Sellnti said: ■ 


But Selimi and his colleagues are 
not preparing for peace. They say 
they are reorganizing and consoli- 
dating their forces — which may 
number no more than 1,000 and 
have mapped out a strategy for 
intensified guerrilla warfare, which 
they say mil begin soon if tlie 
Yugoslav government does not 
comply with a NATO demand for 
the withdrawal of thousands of addi- 
tional troops from Kosovo. 

“Even though we are isolated, we 
have our reserves," Selimi said. “We 
have many places where we could 
destroy their forces" if the Serbs fail 
to comply and a loosely observed 
period of "self-restraint" by tile- 
guerrillas is formally terminated. 
He adds that he would prefer to , 
resolve the conflict over Kosovo’s 
future legal status peacefully, and 
that he expects the war Will end at 
the bargaining table. 

But Sfelimi and two other senior 
KLA commanders — Rexhep Se- 
limi, no relation to Suleman, die 
head 'of the operations department 
at the group's military headquar- 
ters, and Sokol Bashota, one of Us 
top political officers — as well as 


the group's top political spokesman, 
Adem Demaci, all say they expect 
further violence because, in their 
estimation, the Serb-run govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia' Is still unpre- 
pared to give them what they want. 

Although the group has not publi- 
cized Its views, what they want is 
less than what they had demanded 
during their sunimer heyday. Then 
the guerrillas, reflecting a broad 
sentiment among the ethnic Albani- 
ans who compose at least 90 per- 
cent of the population of Kosovo, 
said they wanted Immediate Inde- 
pendence frorii Serbia, Yugoslavia’6 
dominant republic. 

But the military setbacks experi- 
enced by the rebel group' In the past 
four mdnths — as well as tlie oppo- 
sition of Western powers to 
Kosovo’s independence — have led 
its leaders to adopt a more flexible 
stance that would’ put off the 
achievement of that goal. 

Tlie essence df the .group's cur- 
rent position is that the Yugoslav 
government must a^ree to fix the 
date at which die population of 
Kosovo can achieve “self-determina- 
tion" — in short, to decide on the 
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security but Palestinians manage 
tlicir own civil affairs. That will pul 
40 percent in partial or full Bales 
tinian control as the final stage of 
negotiations begins. As importantly 
for Palestinians, the accord will 
increase their exclusive jurisdiction 
— covering security as well as civil 
affairs — ■ beyond tlie seven Aral) 
cities they rule today, covering 
roughly 3 percent of the West 
Bank's territory, to surrounding vil- 
lages encompassing another 15 per- 
cent of the land. 

Israel also promised to release 
750 prisoners from its jails — none 
involved directly in political killings 
— and to allow the opening of an air- 
port in the Gaza Strip, Lwo secure 
land routes between the West Bank 
and Gaza and an industrial zone on 
the border between Gaza and Israel. 
A seaport in Gaza, equally overdue 


timing of a popular referendum or 
some other means by which they 
would determine their eventual 
political fate. The timing of this deci- 
sion is negotiable, as are the details 
of an interim political arrangement; 
the only important thing is to fix the 
date now, they say. The Yugoslav 
government repeatedly has refused 
to approve of such a referendum. 

in this strange Interrcgdum be- 
tween conflict and peace, both sides 
have reason to exaggerate' the 
KLA's strength. But Bashota said he 
thinks that It still has 1,000 armed 
members’after experiencing d tokens 
of deaths and 1 hundreds of defec- 
tions during the summer That is 
well below Western estimates ip 
June of anywhere between 2,000 
and 10,000 guerrilla fighters. 1 . : 

Zoran Andjelkovlc, recently ap- 
pointed by the government as presi- 
dent of an Interim governing council 
for KosoVo, said in nn interview that 
recent intelligence estimates the 
KLA is still large enough to control 
306 villages arid two toiyns with a 
total population of 248,000 people! 

Many 1 other areas in Kdsovo that 
once were tinder rebel control are 


under previous accords, has been 
put off. 

During tlie same period, in a 
sequence tied to the withdrawal of - 
Israel’s army, the Palestinians agreed 
to formal revocation of 26 anti-Israel 
paragraphs from their national cliar- 
ter, a step announced in April 1996 
but considered incomplete by Israel. 
Tlie final consent to the changes will 
come in about six weeks in what 
promises to be an extraordinary 
spectacle in Gaza, with Clinton 
addressing a gathering of hundreds 
of Palestinian lenders, including for- 
mer terrorists such as Mohammed 
Abul Abbas and the chiefs of fact ions 
bnsed in Syria that still reject the 
pence negotiated by Arafat. 

Arafat also agreed — under provi- 
sions calling for verification by the 
Central intelligence Agency — tu 
arrest and confine :K» suspects 
wanted for murder by Israel, to fiiv 
10.000 of his 40.GOU police lu compli- 
ance with force limits, lu provide a 
cum pic te roster of his security 
forces to Israel to allow screening 
for alleged terrorists, to seize unlaw- 
ful firearms and tu provide detailed . 
intelligence sharing to Israeli seen- | 
rily services. 

Netanyahu . who omv t» » ik 
months to decide to shake Aratai’s 
hand, did so warmly three limes in 
the signing ceremony. Embracing a 
pact to curry out the Septembi-r 
19‘>5 interim accord lie had often 
described as a threat 10 the very 
existence of Israel, lie spoke of “mn 
Palestinian partnera" and said 
“today is a tlav when Israel ami our 
entire region are more secure." 

Arafat alluwed himself a brief 
complaint that "whatever we 1 
achieved is only temporary and has ! 
been late." But he joined Netanyahu 
in optimism that “the peace process 
is going ahead.’’ 

Jordan's King Hussein, who left 
his sickbed at the Mayo Clinic to ex- 
hort Arafat and Netanyahu to dose 
the deal, made his first public 
display of the ravages of his 
chemotherapy for non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma. Bald and gaunt, he 
smiled and said, “if I had an ounce 
of strength, 1 would have done my 
utmost to be there and to help in 
any way I can." 


now dotted with police bunkers, 
Bjiaced as closely as every mile on 
some roads. But most of these are 
unheated lean-tos. with tarpaulins 
and sandbags for walls, manned by 
Interior Ministry troops who earn 
$50 a month and whose eyes readily 
betray their fear. 

If the cease-fire ends, the KLA’s ■ 
strategy will be "to break the morale , 
of the Sett forces ... to make them 
uncomfortable and Insecure," ini- 
tially by attacking policemen at 
isolated outposts and larger units at 
moments “when they nre not ready 
and not expecting us." Bnshotn said. 
One rebel officer suggested that the 
group might further refine Its strat- 
egy by tnrgetihg senior Serbian offi- 
cers or Serbian policenlen in major 
Cities for the first time. 

"If the International' community 
and NATO do not take measures, we 
will fight with our own forces."'sald 
Rexhep Selimi, a former student ac- 
tivist. Demnd, an activist who was 
imprisoned for years by Belgrade, 
said that since the government has ■ 
shown no slijn of willingness to ac- 
cept the proposal for d- refeiien'diini 
— 1 tin idea also ’ backed, in recent 
weeks by ethnic Albanian leader 
Ibrahim Rugoya' — “it seeirto likely 
that there will be a fight/ | ’. J 
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Pinochet Is Victim 
Of Rank Hypocrisy 
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OPINION 

Charles Krauthammer 


T HE detention in London of 
former Chilean dictator Au- 
gusta Pinochet on a human 
rights arrest warrant from Spain is 
being treated in all correct-thinking 
precincts — with die significant 
exception of the democratically 
elected government of Chile — as a 
blow for justice. In fact, it is n blow 
tar the mosL ideologically selective 
justice, and for tile rankest 
hypocrisy. 

i’inoelwt. of course, has blood on 
his hands from 17 years of Iron rule 
before he gave way to a transition to 
democrncy. But while Pinochet's de- 
tention is cheered. Jinng Zemin and 
the butchers of Tiananmen Square, 
who killed thousands in a week and 
continue to torture and imprison, are 
feted at the highest levels every- 
where; Fidel Castro, whose 40 yeaiu 
of iron rule have featured torture, ex- 
ecution, quarantining homosexuals, 
and no transition to democracy, is 
wined and dined at a summit of His- 
panic leaders in Portugal on Ihe 
very day Pinochet is arrested; and 
Yasser Arafat, whose "guerrillas" 
killed hundreds of innocents, and in 
particular murdered U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Sudan Cleo Noel and his 
deputy George Moore in the same 
year Pinochet overthrew Salvador 
Allende, is warmly received by the 
president, vice president and secre- 
tary of state of the very country 
Noel and Moore served. 


What is the lesson of Pinochet's 
arrest? It is not that dictators with 
blood on their hands will now think 
twice for fear of being apprehended 
by the human rights police. It is that 
dictators with blood on their hands 
will not give up power voluntarily, as 
did Pinochet, seeing as those who 
don’t can travel the world with 
impunity. 

It is not as if Pinochet escaped 
clandestinely, Eichmann-style, to 
refuge in London. Chile had nego- 
tiated a remarkable transition to 
democracy that included a truth 
commission, limited amnesty, and 
one of the most successful national 
reconciliations in history. Pinochet's 
amnesty was part of the deni. Which 
is why a furious President Eduardo 
Frei wants him released and re- 
turned home. 

That apparently is not good 
enough for the publicity-seeking 
prosecutors of Spain. Spain? Having 
left on the South American conti- 
nent a record of murder, torture 
aud enslavement that still staggers 
the imagination, Spain will now in- 
struct Chile on political morality. 

Ancient history, you say? OK. But 
Franco is not. And after Franco, 
Spain went through a transition to 
democracy that did not go hall die 
distance Chile did in righting die 
wrongs of the pasL There was no 
(ruth commission, no national soul- 
searching, no convictions for crimes 
committed: blanket amnesty. 

Spain decreed amnesia. Does 
anyone fault Spain for having thus 
found its way to democracy? No. 


Rebel Gains Force Kabila 
to Escalate Congo Conflict 


Lynne Duke In Qoma, Congo 

W ITH Congolese rebels press- 
ing their offensive. President 
fiturenl Kabila and at least one of 
his key allies are pouring more 
troops and weajjonry into the battle 
zone lu a tardier escalation of a con- 
flict dial now involves up to a dozen 
combatants from as many as nine 
countries. 

After seizing Kabila's forward 
eastern base at Hindu last month 
rebels claim they now are pressing 
close to Mbtyi Mayi, the diamond 
mining center and key south-central 
crossroads about 450 miles east of 
the capital city, Kinshasa. 

Bizima Karaha, a former foreign 
minister in Kabila's government 
who now conducts foreign affairs 
for Uie rebels, said the turning point 
in the three-month-old war occurred 
at Hindu, because Kabila had touted 
Kindu as hiB launching pad for a 
sweeping counteroffensive, and 
then lost it “The military war Is 
over, 1 * he said. 

But Kabila and his allies — who 
Include Angola, Zimbabwe and ' 
Namibia — are amassing weapons, 
fighter planes and troops around 
Mbuji Mayi, raising the prospect of 
an Intense battle or a protracted 
standoff. 

Following tiie defeat at Kindu, 
Kabila's key ally, Zimbabwe, an- 
nounced a redoubling of Its military 
assistance, Zimbabwe reportedly 
has begun fo move neijv troops and 
; equipment Into Congo, Joining the 
|3 r OQO troops and militaiy equipment 


dispatched by Zimbabwean Presi- 
dent Robert Mugabe in August. 

As troubling as this escalation is 
tu Africa's would-be peacemakers, 
equally disturbing is the involve- 
ment of numerous regional rebel 
forces — many of them brutally 
repressive — have thrown their 
weight behind Kabila or are fighting 
his same enemies. 

These rebel groups are from 
Congo, Uganda and Burundi and in- 
clude former ethnic Rwandan Hutu 
army and militiamen, known as the 
Interahamwe — "those who work 
together" — who carried out the 
1994 slaughter of more than 500,000 
Rwandan Tutsi. Ernest Wainba dia 
Wamba, president of the anti-Kabila 
rebel movement, the Congolese 
Rally for Democracy, said that rebel 
intelligence sources claim Kabila 
now has deployed thousands of 
Interahamwe fighters to help de- 
fend his shrinking turf. 

As hostilities escalate, an array of 
diplomatic Initiatives are under way. 
Starting last weekend, talks are to 
take place among a variety of the 
warring parties, first In Zambia, 
then in South Africa. But numerous 
earlier peace efforts have failed, 
with Kabila Insisting he will not talk 
directly to the rebels, who he sees 
as proxies for the regional aims of 
Rwanda and Uganda. The rebels, 
however, s ay they are open to nego- 
tiations. - - - 

“What we want la a political vic- 
tory," said Wamba, the rebel leader. 
“But if he Insists on having a mili- 
tary victory, we will fight on.” 



Missing . . . Protesters outside the London clinic where General Pinochet is being held photo alajtam gf.v.' 


Turning a blind eye on the past was 
necessary for the sake of social 
peace. 

Well, Chile found Us way too. It 
not only found its way; it led the 
way. Its transition from authoritari- 
anism to democracy — with its 
truth commission and public inves- 
tigations of past crimes — became 
the model for the world, copied by 
new democracies from El Salvador 
to South Africa. 

Is Nelson Mandela a coward 
then, as Is implied of Chile's Frei, 
for not horsewhipping ex-president 
De Klerk, who presided over an 
apartheid regime that left countless 
dead and tortured? Of course not. 


In Brief 

A SN I PER wielding a high- 
powered rifle shot and killed 
a well-known abortion doctor 
last week just days after U.S. and 
Canadian police warned of such 
an attack, citing four previous 
shootings against abortion 
doctors at this time of year in 
Canada and upstate New York, 

Barnett Slepian, 52, was 
killed by a single shot fired 
through a window as he stood in 
the kitchen of his home in a 
suburb of Buffalo, New York. 
Slepian, for years a defiant target 
of antiabortion protesters, had 
just returned from a synagogue 
with his wife and four sons. 

The murder bore eerie 
similarities to a series of sniper 
attacks that have wounded four 
abortion doctors in the border 
region, over the past four yeara . 

In each case, the doctors were 
Bred on with high-powered rifles 
through the windows of their 
homes at approximately this 
time of year. 


D IESEL engine manufacturers 
last week agreed to pay 
$83 million in fines and spend 
$ I billion on environmental 
improvements to avoid a federal 
lawsuit over alleged cheating on 
engine performance testa. 

The landmark deal, the most 
expensive settlement of an air 
pollution case, will hasten the 
implementation of tough pollu- - 
tiori controls for the world’s top 
manufacturers of truck and bus 
engines, while substantially im- . 
proving air quality for millions of 
Americans, federal officials said. 


The rule of thumb is very simple. 
When you win total victory over an 
evil regime, as we did over the 
Nazis and the Japanese in World 
War II, you can — and should — 
hold trials to vindicate right 

But reality does not always per- 
mit right to be fully vindicated, in 
places like Chile ami South Africa 
and El Salvador where no one side 
wins, perfect justice is not achieved. 
One instead gels truth, peace, 
democracy and progress. And that 
requires some kind of amnesty. 

Oceans away, in the post-colonial 
capitals not just of England and 
Spain but of the United States, arm- 
chair moralists seethe at sucii coin- 


In sheer st 2 e, the settlement 
rivals the criminal penalties 
imposed in the 1989 Exxon 
Valdez oil spill that resulted In 
$ 125 million in fines and resti- 
tution and $900 million for the 
environmental cleanup. 

"The diesel engine industry 
has illegally poured millions of 
tons of pollution into the air,” 
said Attorney General Janet 
Reno. “It’s time for the Industry 
to clean up its act — and clean 
up our air.” 

The agreement ends a year of 
negotiations over whether seven 
U.S, and foreign diesel companies 
deliberately tried to thwart 
federal pollution controls with 
their engine designs. Govern- 
ment lawyers accused the 
manufacturers of using "defeat 
devices" that enabled engines to 
pass federal vehicle emissions 
tests even though they belched 
prodigious amounts of sooty 
fumes at highway speeds. 

Because of the devices, the 
EPA alleged, diesels spewed an 
additional 1.3 million tons of 
8mog-ca using nitrogen oxide 
Into the air last year alone. 


/a. and her labor organizer . 
husband were convicted last 
week of spying for East 
Germany, after a fellow spy testi- 
fied for the prosecution and a 
federal jury rejected arguments 
that they had beenunfelrly— — — 
- entrapped in an FBI sting. 

The six-man, six-woman jury 
in Alexandria, Virginia, defiber- 1 
a ted for 12 hours over, three * ( 
days before finding that Theresa 
Maria SquUIacote and Kurt Alan 


promises. Craving the balm of easy 
justice, they invoke international 
law. 

Rubbish. 'Hus is not a blow for 
international law, which slamN 
mocked daily everywhere fo>m 
Kiisnvu to Iraq. 

Ibis is but an opportunity for the 
European left, which has Inst every 
major political argument — about 
development in ihe Ibirtl World, 
about the economics of poverty, 
about the nature of communism, 
about the merits of capitalism — to ; 
give itself u little consolation prize- 

Some prize. Next, they grab tie : 
Klerk while lie’s having brtdgcwrk j 
done in Haris. . 


Stand were part of a two-decade j 
conspiracy to send classified 
information to Hast Germany _ 
and later sought to spy for Russia, 
Jurors also found that the 
former campus radicals, who ( 
lived in tiie District of Columbia s 
Brookhind neighborhood, were 
attempting to spy when Squib 
locale, aged 40, handed classi- 
fied Pentagon documents to an 
FBI agent posing as ft South 
African agent. | 

The defendants face a man- I 

mum of life in prison whenfoey , 
are sentenced in January* Thej 
also were convicted of a lesser j 
count of ob tainlng national 
defense information, and I 

Squillacote was found guilty ot 
making false statements. 

A 24-YEAR-OLD woman who 

has been in a coma for the 
last five years gave birth to a 
premature baby girl Isst.wesRi 
several months after she vws 
apparently raped while In the _ 
care of a Massachusetts musing 

Police and state health offl- 
plate have begun an 

Into the aUeged sexual aBssuMi 
which an informed official^ 1 ® 
la believed to have occurred, 
about five months ago ata long- 
term care facility h* LawTOH**-* 
Massachusetts, 30 mUesnortn 
of Boston. The unidentifleo . 

woman was taken to Lawrej^ 

-{tenfeT&l Hospital after she went 
into labor, and her legal 
guardians were notified* 

Her child was flown to Uj* . 
neonatal Intensive care oj* »■ 
(he New England Medical CenW 
In Boston. • • ■ 1 — ■ 
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Polish Farms Face Being Plowed Under 


Pe ter Finn In Stefanow 

C ANTERING along; a narrow 
country road in his horse and 
cart, Bogdan Frydrych is 
looking forward to his lunch of sour 
< cucumber soup, potatoes with fried 
► eggs and mugs of milk — all pro- 
duce from his eight-acre farm of 
scattered fields. 

Frydrych, his wife, Janina, and 
son, Jerzy, 38, have spent the morn- 
ing preparing one field for rye, 
plowing it by hand behind the horse 
that is now taking them home. 

Except for the cars whizzing by 
and the incongruous baseball hat on 
Frydrych's head, this snapshot of 
Ivlisli life has no anchor in time. 
Hr* Frydrych family has worked 
these fields and traveled these 
mails in an unchanging seasonal 
rhythm for close to two centuries. 
But for Bogdan Frydrych. I list tra- 
dition is dying. He fears that Jerzy's 
| two teenage boys will never till the 
| bind that has been handed down 
I through generations. 

If Poland, as expected, enters the 
European Union early in the next 
century, its huge but inefficient 
agricultural sector is likely to expe- 
rience n profound and painful trans- 
formation. A peasantry Unit bested 
• umniunisni by successfully resist- 
ing the forced collectivization of its 
land in the 1950s is now facing a far 
-tiffer challenge: modern, industrial 
tinning. And the winds of change 
are likely to blow farmers like 
Frydrych into extinction. 

‘ “1 think there will just be bigger 
jnd bigger farms in this village." 
^id Frydrych, whose home here is 
about 30 miles east of Radom in 
southern Poland. "The young ones 
don't have any future on this land." 

The hasic problem in Polish agri- 
culture Is easily stated: There are 
>1 100 many people working on farms 
* 1 ^ al are too small, producing next to 
nothing that is easily sold to market. 

Today. 27 percent of Poland's 
wrk force — 3.8 million people — 
wrk on 2 million farms, whose 
•Me rage size is about 14 acres. In 
Germany. 3.2 percent of its citizens 
wrk on farms, and in France the 
folal is 4.9 percent. In the United 
fongdom, by comparison, 2 percent 
w the work force Is in agriculture. 


Aid the Polish farming sector, 
despite the size of Ub labor force, ac- 
counts for a paltry 6 percent of the 
country's gross domestic product. 

To become competitive, special- 
ists say, Poland must clear hun- 
dreds of thousands of people off the 
land and consolidate agriculture 
into larger farms. The EU, already 
trying to scale back massive agricul- 
tural programs that soak up half Us 
budget, appears unwilling to under- 
write Polish farmers with the subsi- 
dies EU farmers currently enjoy. 
And Brussels is likely to insist on re- 
form in advance of Poland's entry 
into the union. 

Of Poland's 2 million fnnns, offi- 
cials estimate, only 160.000 are 
ready now to compete iti Europe. 
Accession talks on the thorny issue 
of how Poland can be integrated 
into the EU's agricultural programs 
— probably the biggest challenge of 
the union’s eastward expansion — 
are about to begin. 

For the small farmers of this re- 
gion, the prospect of restructuring 
looms like distant thunder. The 
mood is pretty low," said Ewa 


Nowac, 45, one of Frydrych's neigh- 
bors, whose five acres support a 
family of six. "People are afraid of 
the European Union. On the tele- 
vision they talk about how the small 
farms have to go. We know that 
they’re talking about us." 

Even In the cities there is a 
heightened sense of irony about the 
calls for a revolution in agriculture. 
Collectivization, after all, was about 
creating large, state-run farms; 
entry into the EU is about creating 
large, private farms. Either way, the 
peasant is in the firing line. 

"1 remember the Bulgarians aud 
oiliers coming here and telling us 
we weren't moving fast enough to 
collect I vize," said Auguslyn Wos, a 
professor of agriculture at the 
Warsaw-based Institute for Agricul- 
ture and Food Economics. “Now we 
have the EU telling us wc need 
larger farms. We do, of course, but 
some of the fanners hear au echo." 

“It began with Walesa." said Zufia 
Mnkuch. 59, a farmer here, refer- 
ring to former president Lech 
Walesa, who led the Solidarity 
movement that heljR-d bring about 


tiie end of communist rule in 
Poland. "We used to have pigs, but 
you can't get anything for them any- 
more. The price for pigs keeps 
going down aud the price of 
sausage keeps going up. It doesn’t 
make any sense. “At least the com- 
munists would buy everything at 
good prices," she snorted. 

On the Makuch farm here, six 
people, in three generations, live on 
15 acres generating about $1,000 an- 
nually from rye, wheat, potatoes 
and strawberries. The family eats its 
own milk, eggs awl vegetables. In 
reality, the Makuch s are living off 
Edward Makuch s monthly pension 
of $ 140 — and borrowed time. 

“We can’t get a good price for 
anything wr do," said Edward 
Makuch, (38. With prices so low, hi* 
said, they have no money tu invest 
in seed or fertilizer, and they are be- 
ginning to leave land idle. VVluii lit- 
tle there is to do, Makuch said, 
could probably be handled by «iny 
one of the four adults on the farm. 

Indeed, the agriculture aud food 
institute estimates that 1.7 million 
pi-oplv could be removed from tiie 



The Frydrych family head home for lunch after a morning of plowing the fields photograph: pets* finm 


Conglomerates Stall Japan’s Recovery 


. fe nc * ra Suqawara In Tokyo 

VTOT SO long ago, when Japan- 
ii- es ? ^ntpanies were steam- 
“fong into America, muscling aside 
l' ; . car companies, winning huge 
JS 0 *** and buying up Holly- 
laitai € ******** was viewed as 
T? E C > powerftl1 s«ret weapon. 
“***» groups were an awe- 
I L C industrial and trading 
jwcrhoua* clustered around core 
< all cooperating with 

™ anrithrr an,t 


hr.ifr: 1 TOUna together by stock 
ton lit r 8 1 ( i 02y relationships among I 
teas drab 1 ^ Preferential busl- 

,j Jfc toe kelretsu system is a 
\ * or toose desperate for 

■ and^ot 0 retavigorale Its economy 

\ down Tif en ? °- f a w °rMwlde. slow-- 

caTit kelretsu ties that bind 
2 A **** culture of 

: l Protection makes It hard for 

> aSf? P * nte8 10 brefl k free and 
Qiull!, ^ arces we ®k companies to 

On^evenweakdrohes. 

sPL^Pan la like a big pond. It has 


plugged all the outlets — that is, it 
has blocked all attempts to restruc- 
ture," said James McGinnis, a 
Tokyo-based banking analyst with 
Dresdner Kleinwort Benson. "So 
the pond is stagnating, and even the 
strongest fish in tiie pond have 
started to suffocate." 

It is the kelretsu system that 
helps make it almost impossible to 
reform Japan’s banks. The kelretsu 
economy is organized on the con- 
cept of business groups anchored* 
by a major bank. Thus, the survival 
of its largest banka Is central to the 
survival of the kelretsu groups. 
Thaf9 one reason why analysts re- 
main skeptical that Japan'S plan to 
Inject more than $500 billion into lte 
banking system will bring about ; 
major reforms or economic growth. 

Efforts to close weak banks, cutj 
-off shaky borrowers apiT boost the 
stronger ones could be a serious 
threat to keiretsu members. Some 
of the weak banks might be the 
ma in banks of mq)or business 
groups. Some shaky borrowers 
appear to be core kelretsu members 
that the bank has pledged to sup- 


port. In an environment where 
financial disclosure is weak, busi- 
ness executives look to the guaran- 
tee of a company's msin bank to 
judge a company’s dependability. 

Tf the confidence in a group's 
main banks is shaky, the confidence 
in the companies who use the banks 
as their main banks gets affected,” 
said Rlnlchi Kozakl, an economic 
consultant 

So it 1 b that banks like Fuji Bank 
and Sakura Bank insist they will not 
take any public funds, despite strug- 
gling with massive levels of bad 
debts. Instead, the financially ailing , 
Fuyo group keiretsu Is trying to bnll : 
out its Fuji Bank, and the struggling! 
Mitsui group is frying to bqfl out Its 1 
Sakura Bank. Many of the compa- 
nies being asked to ante up are 
themselves, losing money. But ana- 
lysts here said the companies 
believe the alternative — no group 
bank — isworse. 

The Fuyo group companies 
“couldn't afford to let Fuji Bank foil . 
and lose their main, nucleus bank. 
That may essentially cost them 
more. Some companies might actu- 


country's farms immediately with 
no effect on the productivity of agri- 
culture. 

“The crucial point is to modern- 
ize and to reduce the number of 
people employed In agriculture," 
Wos said. “That's easy to say. 
What's enormously difficult is what 
to do with all these people." 

For historical reasons, the chal- 
lenges facing Polish agriculture are 
more pronounced than elsewhere in 
eastern and central Europe. The 
communist drive to collectivize land 
collapsed here in 1956, and only 20 
percent of arable land was taken 
over. By contrast, much of agricul- 
ture in Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary was collectivized. Witii die 
collapse of communism in ltJRP, 
farms were privatized in large units 
niul today only 5 percent of the 
C/ecli and 7 percent of Ihe Hungar- 
ian work forces are employed in 
agriculture. 

"On r historical roots, our cultural 
roots arc in tile country side, not in 
the towns,” said Andrzej SU- 1 in; i- 
chowski. a professor of agricultural 
law at Warsaw University. “Wc d*» 
not want an empty countryside. \VV 
musi be very careful urn to lose 
values which arc precious tu «»ur 
n; n i« *n; il development." 

Tin* onintryside is rinptyiiiq — 
bul at its own pace. Uriumi liiss 
and ilu.- number nf >anus tie 
tTeJ-'-d b> IJii.HUO. and suine Pole* 
argue (hat the number will i.Mjiliiuie 
to decrease uamrnlly ill lin*- with tin* 
country's general economic devel- 
opment. 

Wos, the institute prnfessur, said 
current trends suggest tanus art* 
not consolidating quickly ei.migh (< ■ ! 
develop a c.»nipi*litive, undvrn agri 
cultural sector in time fur '‘oluiui’s 
entry intu the Etj. lint, he in tc». die 
slow jnice may be necessiry. A 
more rapid decrease would likely 
cause social unrest because there is 
very little job creation in small rural 
towns. And. he said, there are pre- 
cious few government initiatives to 
spearhead development in the 
countryside. 

Frydrych’s son, Jerzy, for in- 
stance, has been looking fora job off 
the land for five years without suc- 
cess. He would prefer, he said, not 
to be dependent on his father's farm, 
where his labor is welcome but not 
really needed- But he secs no way 
out. "I think my sons will gci to tiie 
city,*' he said, “but l will slay here." 


ally have a hard time finding a new 
funding source," said James FioriHo, 
a banking analyst with ING Barings. 
"The group's firms would be dam- 
aged considerably, with some of 
them fatally wounded." 

The protracted debate in Japan 
over its banking bailout legislation 
haa been a battle between Japan’s 
unique system of business groups 
and efforts to force a more U.S.- 
style form of free markets on Japan. 

For several weeks, die Demo- 
cratic Party of Japan, the largest j 
opposition group, w&b able to rally 1 
other opposition parties around Its 
plan to erect a Western-style bank 
regulatory scheme that would force 
banks to confess to their problems . 
aiid would only ball out biutits that 
had a plan for becoming profitable. 
Such a plan would probably have 
forced banks to cut off support for 
weak kelretsu group companies. 

The Democratic Party said many 
banks might be liquidated or 
temporarily nationalized, possibly 
including those main banks of 
keiretsu groups. It embraced the 
concept of “creative destruction” 
whereby bankruptcies are supposed ' 
to. free up funds for more, profitable 1 
firms and job creation. 


But ultimately other opposition 
groups grew uncomfortable with tiie 
potential of widespread bankrupt- 
cies and layoffs, so they decided to 
side with the ruling liberal Demo- 
cratic Party’s plan to put money into 
the major banks to stabilize them. 

The result is that the collapse of 
any major banks probably has been 
averted, but the "creative destruc- 
tion" that might have spurred tiie 
rebirth of healthy, growing compa- 
nies is nowhere in sight. Kozaki said 
the kelretsu group system works for 
companies that merely want to stay 
alive, but “if a company really wants 
to grow, It has become a barrier.* 1 

The LDP and the Finance Min- 
istry believe they have a way to up- 
date .and strengthen the keiretsu 
system, In addition to stabilizing the 
main banks, they are deregulating 
the financial system to encourage 
. the keiretsu companies not to break 
up but to meld closer together. 

Mitsubishi Corp. Chairman. 
Miporu Maklhara sees this conaofi- 
dation as Japan's logical response to 
the mega-mergers talcing place in 
the United States and Europe. .*1 
fhtnk due to : glpbai competition and 1 
the credit crunch, tiie flea wifi get 
stronger” among kelreteu, he said. 
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Jonathan Randal 

WE WISH TO INFORM YOU THAT 

TOMORROW WE WILL BE KILLED 

WITH OUR FAMILIES 

Stories from Rwanda 

By Philip Gourevitch 

Farrar Straus Giroux. 358pp. $25 

P hilip gourevitch’s ex- 
acting scrutiny of the geno- 
cide in Rwanda in 1994 and 
its still-unfolding murderous after- 
math Is a milestone of foreign re- 
porting mid a chronicle of evil rarely 
rivaled since Joseph Conrad’s Heart 
Of Darkness. 

Gourevitch is not content with 
nailing down how and wily 800,000 
predominantly Tutsi Rwandans 
were killed by Hutu friends and 
neighbors, mostly with the cold 
steel of ninclietcs, in fewer than 
100 days or at a rate of five-nud-a- 
half a minute. Rather, to these 
barely believable horrors he has 
added the chilling Inie or the inter- 
national community’s cowardice, 
moral equivocation, downright lies 
and refusal to stop the initial 
slaughter or its bloody conse- 
quences. His compelling account 
should be required reading for 
those probing the inner workings of 
modern states. Hut the queasy and 
the hero-worshipers should abstain. 

Kofi Annan (head of United 
Nations peacekeeping in 1994), 
France's late President Francois 
Mitterrand, President Clinton and 
Madeleine Albright (then U.S. am- 
bassador to the UN) are among 
Gourcvitch's do-nothing villains 
(although he partially rehabilitates 
the two Americans for making re- 
cent verbal amends). He also exco- 
riates Johnny-corne-lately UN and 
relief workers in Zaire refugee 
camps who initially overlooked the 
genocide and sympathized with the 
Hutu even as they carried out 
revenge under their noses. 

Among this cautionary tale's 
many aspects, the most upsetting 
may be (he premonitory words of 
Gourevitch's title. They were taken 
from n letter addressed to a Hutu 
Adventist pastor by seven luckless 
junior clerics, also Adventist but 
Tutsi. To Gourevit ch's credit, he 
helped track down that Hutu pastor 
in Texas; this summer he was extni- 
dited to answer for lending the 
slaughter in his home town. The 
repeated implication of the clergy 
in the atrocities raises disquieting 
questions about religion's role in 
a minutely planned externtinadon 
that only naive foreigners dismissed 
as a rampage. 


Gourevitch arrived in Rwanda on 
die first of six protracted visits only 
a year after the genocide. For all the 
meretriciousness of Tina Brown’s 
New Yorker, she found the money 
and space to allow Gourevitch the 
opportunity to document Rwanda’s 
travail. Much of his dogged nosing 
around occurred before late 1996, 
when Rwanda's Tutsis defeated the 
revanchist Hulus entrenched ille- 
gally on the border of neighboring 
Zaire and spearheaded the drive 
that overtiirew Zaire's moribund 
President Mobutu Sese Seko. 

That offensive attracted sus- 
tained media interest in Rwanda for 
the first lime since July 1994, when 
(he world’s television cameras 
recorded the cholera epidemic that 
killed some 40,000 of the million- 
plus Hutus who had fled to Zaire to 
escape the feared Tutsi army. For 
weeks on end attention focused on 
the Hutu refugees, whose plight 
drew hundreds of millions of dollars 
in donations denied Rwanda itself. 
Yet Hutu extremists never hid their 
determination tn arm the border 
refugee camps and launch a counter- 
attack. in refusing to remove the 
border camps, the outside world 
signaled its spinelessness. 

So it was no surprise that the 
Tutsi army's Maj. Gen. Kagame, 
faced with increasingly murderous 
Hutu rAids, took matters into his 
own hands. He invaded Zaire, 
marched his troops virtually unop- 
posed to Mobutu’s capital and left 
tens of thousands of Hutu refugees 
and extremists slain along the way. 
In putting Kabila in power in Kin- 
shasa In 1997, Kagame hoped that 
Rwanda's problems were over. But 
Kagame, the book's most fascinat- 
ing character, comes across as too 
clever by half. Initially, he preached 
tile virtues of reconciliation through 
repentance, re-education, account- 
ability and show trials. Hutu extrem- 
ists would have none of it. 

Gourevitch concludes; “If 
Rwanda's experience could be said 
to carry any lessons for the world, it 
was that endangered peoples who 
depend on the international commu- 
nity for physical protection stand 
defenseless." Perhaps. Still, re- 
newed Rwandan military Interven- 
tion against Kinshasa this summer 
shows that Kagame still feels threat- 
ened. As this adventure seems to be 
turning increasingly sour, he is 
learning that only at their peril do 
regimes with understandable 
persecution complexes, especially 
minority ones, push around much 
bigger states, even those os debili- 
tated as Kabila's. 




A Tropical Depression 


K. Alaase Dllday 

SONG OF NIGHT 
ByGlenvilte Lovell 
Soho. 265pp. $23 

S INCE women got to know 
each other so well during the 
women's movement, it's rare 
that a male author can write a fe- 
male character well enough to con- 
vince female readers. Women have 
compared notes too often to believe 
that Lady Chatterley's earth-shak- 
ing orgasms were anything more 
than the product ol an overcon- 
fident male imagination. But 
Glenville Lovell does the finest job 
of getting inside a woman's psyche 
since Roddy Doyle wrote The 
Woman Who Walked Into Doors. To 
Lovell's tithe, young heroine. Cyan 
Cattlewash, the game of life Is a 
prizefight — and she connects like a 
heavyweight champion of the world. 

In Bottom Rock, the village in 
Barbados where Cyan lives, life is 
harsh and people are frank. Bajans 
(Barbadians) don't have time for 
spare words. With typical direct- 
ness, they have called Cyan "Night” 
since she was a child because of the 
darkness of her skin. And everyone 
in Bottom Rock knows that Cyan’s 
father. Steel, was hanged for slitting 
the throat of a man he believed was 
having an affair with his wife. As 
Cyan says to Breeze, her lover, after 
he claims he couldn't find her 
house, “Everyone know where I 
live. All you had to do was ask for 
the girl who father went to the 
gallows." 

Early in Song Of Night, Cyan 


encounters a man painting cm the 
beach. The subject In his portrait so 
closely resembles her late father 
that Cyan feels she must own it. 
Because Cyan is penniless, the 
artist. Dr. Mayhem, strikes a bar- 
gain with her. if she’ll come to work 
us his maid, he will give her tilt- 
painting. Trapped in a house charac- 
terized by grief. Cyan needs to es- 
cape her mother and find an identity 
beyond that of a murderer’s daugh- 
ter, and so accepts his offer. 

Cyan’s father had always pro- 
tected his daughter against the 
unreasonable fury of her mother, 
Obe, a strong-willed woman prone 
to rages so insane that she burned 
the fingers of Cyan's hand as pun- 
ishment for an alleged theft from a 
neighbor. Her mother's brutnl 
censures only intensify the battle, 
which typifies the war that rages 
between strong-willed mothers and 
the daughters they inevitably raise 
to be their fiercest match. 

On Cyan's first day as the doc- 
tor's maid, she meets his American- 
born wife, Koko. Tile couple are 
having difficulties; when Koko 
moves out she and Cyan remain 
close friends long after Cyan leaves 
the doctor's employ. It is through 
Koko that Cyan meets Breeze, a 
handsome Bqjan. She offers him 
her love with an intensity and direct- 
ness that frightens him. “I ain't ever 
had no boyfriend. I want you to be 
my man," she says. Cyan goes on to 
elaborate the terms; "Only thing is, 
you can’t leave me. If you leave me, 
you can't come back. I ain't ever go 
take back no man that leave me." 

Breeze is a hard-working beach 


The Sour Taste of Sugar in Haiti 


Jacqueline Brlce-Flnch 

THE FARMING OF BONES 
By Edwidgs Dantlcat 
Soho. 312pp. $23 

F OR Haitian emigrants in the 
cane fields of the Dominican 
Republic In 1937, existence was 
nightmarish. Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina, supreme 
com m and ei* 1 in-chief and president 
of the, republic for seven years, 
decreed that his countrymen had to 
protect themselves from outsiders 
or lose control of the country. 

According to Haitian lore, the 
generalissimo devised a simple test 
for distinguishing Haitians from 'his 
own countrymen. As a young 
farmer,- Trqjlllb pursiied a Haitian 


worker dirough two fields, one 
wheat and the other parsley. As die 
worker called out the names of the 
fields, Trujillo noted that he failed to 
trill the r of trigo (wheat) and ptrejil 
(parsley) or to pronounce the latter 
word’s jota. Later, when the gener- 
alissimo gave the order to wipe out 
the Haitians, his soldiers needed 
only to demand "que dtgo perejil" 
(that they pronounce perejil.) to 
ferret them out. In The Farming Of ■ 
Bones, her second novel, Ethridge 
Dantlcat graphically retells ' the 
story of tliis governmental assault 
on Haitians from the' Cane worker's 
perspective'. 

' Danlicat's depiction of the cane 
cutter forever banishes the sani- 
tized image of a worker wieldlrig a 
machete, severing a cane stalk at its I 


base and tossing the piece onto a 
cart. The actual cutting of the cane, 
which (lie Haitians call kout kouto, a 
stabbing, is a constant assault on 
human skin. 

The protagonist, Amabelle Desir, 
h house servant on n sugar planta- 
tion, sees firsthand the ravages of 
the cane field. Her lover, Sebastien 
Onius, bears the mariw. His face Is a 
patchwork of furrowed scars. Cal- 
luses have obliterated the lifelines 
in hte palms, and carbuncles bunch , 
on his hips and belly. The terrain is 
merciless; A shortcut through a 
cane field means taking tiny steps in 
a spongy marsh so as not to stir the 
cane stalks or inrite Ihspectlon by ; 
rats or snakes; inhaling a searing, 
ncodous heat; and enduring slashes 
from the canc: 1 


When Amabelle’s employer, an 1 
officer in Trujillo’s army, leads an 
attack on the Haitians in pis district, I 
she flees with a few compatriots 
across mountain paths to her home- 
land. While still In a border town, 
the gronp is savagely beaten by 
Dominican thugs while nearby an 
orchestra entertains the generalis- 
simo. Describing die intensity of 
her pain, Amabelle says that her 
skin felt "as if my blood had been 
put lit a pot to boil and then poured , 
back into me." ' j 

' During the aftermath, one victim 
asks, “Why don’t pur people go to 
war because of this?” A photograph 
of President Stenio Vincent wearing ' 
a medal from Trujillo , given as "a 
symbol 'of eternal friendship be- 
tween our two peoples,” provides 
the only insight into Vincent’s fail- , 
ure to avenge' the massacre of 1 ap- 
proximately 4(X00G Haitians. 1 


vendor who lias built a proftabV ( ^ 
business uiit of supplying lourbi- 
with clothes, trinkets and. o iVWH> ' 
ally, sexual companionship. Ikii» 
his instinct tn run, lie .xivpt* Ik 
terms. When Cyan spies Hnv/*‘ >• 
his motorbike with a (croak- 
curled around him. die «ifb tb 
affair. Hrec/o wnn> her back 
Cyan is too brink* to truly forgive. ' 
she tries to bend, slie just migh' 
break. Breeze leaves her l«r ik 
final lime after lie wakes one night 
to find her sleepwalking and stud 
ing over him with a knife. 

But he doesn't know that she i- 
pregnant. Motherhood provide? a 
comfort for Cyan. Irreparably riant 
aged by the death and betrayal 
those she loves, she wants nothin*' 
to do with Breeze's child. She rw- 
readied the point where all fnm- 
begin to look like enemies. 

Koko offers to arrange a profit*^ ) 
adoption. Cyan accepts. Heavy 
child and despair. Cyan signs w 
unborn baby over to Amanda, or 
American friend of Koko's who i? 
desperate for a child. . 

Lovell isn’t content to merely 
out a story u util its conclusion c 
has crafted a novel of style as « * 
substance, building with ex( j u ^' 
process to a shattering cone u 
that in retrospect seems the « : 
one possible. Along the way ; he ** 
fully weaves several subplots . , 
the main story, and the novel , | 
but seemingly unconnected sti®- 
meet to form brilliant P 3 
completing a portrait * j ■ 
straining under the weight of- ■ 

lives. This novel is a sure conies , 

for the year's top literary honors- . 

Danticat compares cane to | j 

which when cut sound W 
chicken bones being broiien. ; 

cane life is called 

the farming of bones. ^ ; 

human bones fo J 1 * 
industry's success in the 
Republic, on the Spanish tijo ot^ 
paniola. The poor are mi exp? ^ 
commodity, especially ^ 
Haiti, who are exported to no 

country of their blight. • > s . 

In this novel, lyrical Id > 
quences alternating wJMJ ft 

logical chapters undeiw^. 
psychological damage l 

■SSl As, she , so **•* $ 1 
first novel. Breath. Eyes. ^ 
and her National 
dominated short stoi y ^ 0 ' , 
KHk? Krakl, in The \ 

Bones Danticat P™ lra J 
silience and fortitude \ 

maligned but heroic peopte^^- 1 

- i* 
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Flood of cheap imports prompts protectionist fears 


Larry Elliott and Mark Atkinson 

S INCE the start of the Asian cri- 
sis in the summer of 1997 global 
leaders (iron) Bill Clinton to Gordon 
Brown have been warning against a 
retreat into protectionism, as a de- 
fence against die flood of cheap 
imports from countries experienc- 
ing currency* devaluations. 

While most of the attention has 
been focused on gyrations in finan- 
cial markets, the real fear in the 
White House and Whitehall is of a 
retreat into the beggar-my-neigh- 
bnur policies that are blamed for 
intensifying and prolonging the 
Great Depression nt the 1930s. 

Hard evidence of a backlash 
against fret trade is still fairly scant, 
Imt there arc enough signs of a re- 
turn nf the P-word to mnkc policy- 
makers anxious. Last week the 
United States and the European 
Union were at each ulhers* throats 
wit steel and cars. The Americans 
believe that the system of quotas 
mvl subsidies operated by Brussels 
gives European producers an unfair 
advantage over their US rivals, who 
have been through a prolonged and 
l win ful |»--riod of restructuring. 

Hut this is not just a question of 

Fool’s 

[gold 

John Crace on a 

1 website that could 
replace your need for 
a financial adviser 

F IVE years ago David Berger, 
a 32-year-old Devon doctor, 
decided to do something 
i a | 10u l financial future. He went 
l,J ^; e a Professional adviser but left 
[''ding that the advice lie got would 
benefit his consultant more than 
him. 

In 1996 he found the financial 
| ” 0 lp he needed. “An American 
I inond told me to check out a US 
website called Motley Fool and I im- 
mediately realised that I had found 
i *t ‘ svas looking for. Here was 
tivice that was clear, wittily written 
jnd impartial." Berger liked the 
.. bs,t f 50 much that he has now 
arted a British version, in league 

I Javl d Gardner!" VCD *° rs ‘ Tom and 
Jhe brothers had realised that 
■ ,* c waa a| i inherent conflict of 
..-, re f between professional flnan- 

T, advisers and their clients. The 

ihrJf 1 !? Us,ia ^y ma ke their money 
ugh commission from the com- 
rrifin ^ S w ^ 0Se products they recom- 
^ though the scale of 
S (H, *.*? _ ls clearer than it was, it is 

how 5 1C u U,t 10 Wor ^ out exactly 
muc ^ the adviser Is getting. 

E*™"* advlserfi 

on JP"* dlrou fik commissions 
advocnio 8 ?’ 80 **** are uuHkely to 
£ ? lc . fons-term holdings. In. 
si ’ , considered profes- 

*'^>lS e «mtn beIIWem0rethan 

27-yp^n years ago was a 

of Ei?n d teac , her at the University 
1^3 and Damaged 25, y,ho 

A'jSJSSKSS- 

rather thon 5 0W P Investments 
tearing it aU to a third 


whether the EU should allow more 
Japanese cars into its market. It is 
about whether Europe is carrying 
its fair share of the burden when it 
comes to providing the world eco- 
nomy with an escape route from 
recession. 

As LIS trade representative 
Charlene Barsheisky puts it, the US 
Is not so much concerned about 
being the buyer of last resort for die 
world as being the buyer of first 
resort The latest US trade figures 
highlight the point The US deficit 
in goods and services expanded, 
from $14.5 billion in July to a record 
$16.8 billion in August — part of a 
Startling deterioration that will have 
ti marked mqinct on growth. 

According to the liilernatioiinl 
Monetary Fund, the US trade 
deficit — which already stood a( n 
sizeable $155 billion in 1997 — is 
likely to expand to $236 billion this 
year and $290 billion in 1999. Mean- 
while the EU is expected to run a 
hefty surplus during this period, de- 
clining only slightly, from $123 bil- 
lion iu 1997 to $97 billion in 1998 
and $93 billion in 1999. 

Not fair, say the Americans, who 
believe they are taking all the strain 
til" the current account adjustments 


demanded as a result of the global 
meltdown. Unfair criticism, say the 
Europeans, who point to figures 
showing imports ft om Asia up 19 per 
cent and exports down 12 per cent. 

While there Is no doubt that some 
posturing is going on in die US 
before the mid-term elections on 
November 3, the global financial 
inslitudons believe the threat of 
protectionism is real. 

At its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton last month, the IMF director- 
general, Miehel Camdessus, held a 
private meeting with Renato Rug- 
giero, director-general of the World 
Trade Organisation, and James 
Wolfcnsohn, president of the World 
Bank, to discuss burden sharing. 

Mr Ruggiero said recently; “This 
is not the moment to turn back to 
the past — a pusl which has shown 
us with clarity how building barriers 
to one another can only make our 
economies poorer and our world 
less secure." 

The past which Mr Ruggiero is 
talking about is the Smoot-Hawley 
tnriff. imposed by the US Congress 
in 1930, which levied a 40 per cent 
surcharge on imports in nil attempt 
tu eushimi the US economy from 
the downturn that followed the 







Jest a minute . . . David Berger, the Devon doctor who has imported 
to Britain a new attitude to share dealing photo, ofiaham tupmeb 


party. "We borrowed a cousin's 
wedding list, looked through an old 
school list and sent out 1,500 free 
copies," says Tom. "By the end of 
the first month we had 12 sub- 
scribers.” Through word of mouth 
and their online message board this 
had grown to 400 by the end of the 
year. 

All this changed In August 1994, 
when they were approached by the 
network provider, America On Line, 
to create their own investment site. 
AOL had noticed that the Gardners' 
message board was by liar the fullest 
of all those offering financial advice, 
and were impressed by a stunt that 
had caught the attention of the Wall 
Street Journal. ■ 

The Gardners had always warned 
against buying penny, or very 
cheap, shares, because their price 
can so easily be hyped. To prove the 
point they Invented a stock, Zelglet- 
ics, wljich they proceeded to hype 
by urging their online subscribers 
to buy shares In a company that 
they said was on the verge of a 
breakthrough. In the manufacture of 
portable lavatories'- -Thousands of 
people placed orders fpr the non- 
exlstent stock before the Gardners 
revealed the hoax. The iWaft Street 
Journal rah a pjece on the scam and 
AOL were soon, in touch. . 


The website opened by explain- 
ing the simple mechanics of invest- 
ing, how to read accounts, how to 
calculate the hidden costa and 
charges and how every quarter of a 
per cent saved or earned can make 
a huge difference when calculating 
interest over a period of years. 

But the basic message that origi- 
nally captured everyone's attention 
— and still doeB — was that even 
the dopiest Individual could outper- 
form the supposed professionals, as 
90 per cent of the mutual funds (the 
US equivalent of British unit trusts) 
were underperforming the stock 
market index, which is simply an av- 
erage of the biggest shares In the 
country. All you had to do was to put 
money into a fond that was de- 
signed to track (lie Index and you 
would be In clover. 

The Motley Fool's US website 
now has 750,000 hits .from different 
visitors, many calling several times a 
week. "Perhaps the most remarkable 
aspect of tile Bite, though, has been 
the democratlsation of financial In- 
formation. Previously such sensitive 
.Information was restricted (o a few 
people on Wall Street; now every- 
body’s getting access," says Tom. 

These days the Fools are taken 
extremely seriously, in the US. The 
Gardners have a national radio 


stock market crash of October 1929. 

Economists such as Paul Krug- 
man question whether the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff wns actually as 
damaging for the US as free-traders 
argue, pointing out that imports at 
the time made up only 6 per cent of 
US gross national product. 

Despite his misgivings, free trade 
is now such a part of the economic 
orthodoxy that virtually no govern- 
ment is prepared to argue that it 
may have been the refusal in cut in- 
terest interest rales and the tighten- 
ing of fiscal policy that did the real 
damage. 

Yet. for all the politicians' bilk, 
protectionism is making u come- 
back. Only last week New Zealand 
meat producers complained llmi 
British supermarkets wore pushing 
their chilled lamb out of the (fouics- 
lic market after lobbying from 
British farmers. 

If Hie global economy continues 
to worsen, it may nut only be free 
trade in New Zealand lamb that is 
for the chop. 

• Britain's trade gap with nou-EU 
countries rose to u record $3 billion 
in September. Exports to Southeast 
Asia arc running at less than a third 
of their 1997 levels. 


slmw every weekend, and regularly 
attract leading executives from tup 
companies, such as collet-maker 
Starbucks and Iomega. ;t computer 
software manufacturer, to discuss 
investment. Berger is predicting the 
same thing will hapiicu in Britain, 
which is why he has brought nut the 
UK honk and website. 

“None of us are taught anything 
abmil iwrsonal finance at school." 
he says, “so we are happy to hand 
over responsibility for our invest- 
ments to advisers, stockbrokers and 
fund managers. Yet their records 
are dreadful. Look at the US Long 
Term Capital Management Hedge 
Fund, run on principles designed by 
two economics Nobel laureates. Oil 
August 1 it was worth well over $100 
billion; within six weeks it had lost 
90 per cent of its value. 

"Sometimes the markets go down 
for a few years, ’’ says Berger, “but 
historically the FTSE has grown by 
an average ‘of 12.2 per cent every 
year since 1918. You could take the 
view that this can't continue, but 
then look at what it has survived: 
depression, the second world war, 
the cold war, the oil crisis. So pix}- 
vided there’s not a nuclear war — in 
which case investments will be the 
last thing on anybody's mind — and 
you're prepared to invest for the long 
term you can’t really go wrong." 

So how are the Gardners’ and 
Berger's own investments doing? 
Thanks to Amazon and America On 
Line, Dave’s portfolio has grown by 
360 per cent since August 1994 
compared with a market average of 
130 per cent. Tom's more conserva- 
tive stocks in The Gap and Coca- 
Cola have grown by 7.5 per cent 
since February compared with an 
average of 5 per cent 

Berger b portfolio, which waa cre- 
ated this February, is down overall 
but up against the market trend. ■■ 

He claims not to be too bothered. 
"What about your pension?” I ask 
right at the end. *1 don't have one," 
he replies, "The charges are a rip- 
off, and you often get screwed when 
you have to buy the andully. I’d 

rather do It aU mysdL*. .. ,v , ; 

1 

The Motley Fool UK Investment 
Guide Is published by Boxtree, price 
PI 2.99. You can contact the 
website on httpyAvww.fool.co.uk 


FINANCE 


In Brief 


R OVER is seeking to cut up to 
2,400 jobs as the price of 
keeping open the UK's biggest 
car-making factory at Long- 
bridge, in the West Midlands, 
after parent company BMW 
warned that the plants future 
waa in doubt amid escalating 
losses. Meanwhile Volkswagen 
said it would Invest $840 mil- 
lion in its newly acquired Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley car factory In 
Crewe, creating many new jobs 
over the next five years. 


C ritical tuiics on the 

Miiltilatrnil Agreement on 
Investment took u step back- 
wards in Paris, after members of 
the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 
failed to agree even a dntc Tor 
their next meeting. The process 
wns thrown into chaos after the 
French withdrew from the talks. 
The OECD has signalled it will 
now bow to demnnds dint die 
treaty include clauses to protect 
workers and the envirunmeni. 


J APAN'S biggest securities 
house plunged $ 1 .4 billion 
into the red in the past six 
months and plans to shod up to 
2,000 of ita 16,000 worldwide 
workforce. Nomura Securities 
blamed ita losses on die gyratiana 
of die world's stock markets. 


H ONG KONG made a $3.7 
billion paper profit from 
buying stocks during Its August 
battle with speculators. 


A CHANGE in the law may 
force City of London institu- 
tions to turn away billions of 
dollars worth of business and to 
inform on any client they sus- 
pect of evading lax anywhere in 
the world. A 1 955 ruling that 
Britain does not enforce other 
countries’ taxes applies only to 
civil, and not criminal, proceed- 
ings, according to a confidential 
Treasury counsel opinion. 


E IGHT International banks 
believe they have cracked 
one of the main deterrents to 
Internet banking — 1 the safety 
and integrity of business con- 
ducted via the Internet. The 
banka have spent more than $10 
million on the "global trust enter- 
prise”, codenamed Roosevelt 
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U ".t^^,,i,^.l.^.,lf,,;m,1!n, l S.'.M, 


Executive Director 


London 


Starting salary c. £55,000 + benefits 


The International Institute for Environment and 
Development's goal Is to Improve people's livelihoods 
In the context of effective and sustBlnabte natural 
resources management. 

Established over twenty five years ago, NED is an 
Independent, non-profit organisation, and Is a leader In 
sustainable development research, policy studies, 
consensus building and action. 

Tins is an excellent opportunity for a suitably qualified 
senior individual to lead one of Europe's leading policy 
research organisations in the field of environment 
and development. 

A staff of 60 in the UK offices work cotlaboratlvely 
through a global network of partner institutions and 
individuals. With a complex project portfolio based 
mainly in the South, we have a turnover of around 
£5 million. 

We have recently completed a ® # 
strategic planning review which ^ y 
will provide the post-holder with Ilf 
an exciting opportunity to JL JL ^ 
implement a new strategy, to manage 
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change, and to maintain the momentum of fresh 
thinking within the organisation. 

We are looking for someone with strategic vision and 
familiarity with policy at the highest levels, end with the 
skills needed to position and direct IIED as a continued 
leader in its field. The post-holder will have senior 
management experience In environment and 
development and Bn understanding of the international 
Funding environment. 

The post-holder will exercise leadership while supporting 
IIED's collegial, creative and teamworking style. They 
must be able to communicate effectively with a broad 
group of stakeholders, including the private sector, 
government, and civil society organisations. 

For further details and an application form, please write 
to the Personnel Manager at IIED, 3 Endsfelgh Street, 

d LONDON WCl H ODD or fax on +44 
171 388 2626 or email on 

Rsrsonnel@lied.org, Information packs 
will be forwarded by mail only. 
We welcome International applications. 

CVs will not be accepted. 


IIED aims to be an equal opportunities employer end nefcomes applications from women or members of ethnic minorities. 


MaaiAgincy develojmijenf activities 

ft’ograirane t>ircc^or 
Moscow, RtLssia 

liAiAAi 

VS O' 5 E&st Eviropaftn Partnership sends 
volunteers (» share their shills uj<Jj the people 
°f Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Onion- 
Tor if years *r« have .been working vifh the 
authorities in 3 oblasts of the Russian 
federation, in Moscow and the Urals region, 
focusing primarily on health, social welfare 
and nen-g» v crnment&! organisations. 

As our principal representative in the country, 
you will hold an influential management 
position- You will develop programme Strategy, 
assess placement requests, monitor 
effectiveness And ensure that all volunteers 
receive appropriate support- 
"f« u must have at least 3 years' broad-based 
management experience- fluent in Russian, 
you will need t° negotiate effectively with 
officials &t all levels. 

You will receive a tax free salary and can 
expect a comprehensive support and benefits 
package. Starting february 1939. 

For further details and an application form, 
please send an Ai SAE, marked with the 
reference RUSSIA and 3&p postage to: 

VSO tfR Department, 3ty Putney Bridge Road, 
London SV/15 ijFN. 

Closing date: 23rd November laaS. 





East n 
European* 
Partnership 

An initiative by VSO 


vse^ 


oyReHef bilerntlioni! 

REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVE - EAST AFRICA 

Nairobi £20,000 - £22,000 + overseas package 

MERUN Is an expanding, dynamic humanitarian charity providing emergency 
medical relief In disaster situations around the world. Current operations Include 
Kertya, South Sudan, Sfena Leone, Liberia, Congo, Afghanistan and Tajikistan. 

Wb established a Regional Office In Nairobi early in 1900 and now have three 
programmes operating In the region. The Regional Representative will oversee 
these MERUN activities and assess the need for further health interventions 
throughout East AMca. 

You will have a qualification In medical or health related field, combfned with a 
minimum of three years' overseas humanitarian aid experience Including 
programme and people management, natianal/lniwnattonal representation and 
conducting assessments. An awareness of sodo-polltlcal, geo-political and 
humanitarian and issues, preferably of this region, la essential. 

Please send CV to: Human Resources Team, MERUN, 14 David Mews, Porter SI 
London W1M 1HW. Fax: 0171 487 4042/email: hn9meriln.org.uk. (Ref: 

QW/RR/1 1/08) Closing date: 20 November 1998 

Please note: To keep coals to a minimum only ahortllatad applicants will 
be contacted. 


The International Rescue Committee, a prime, non -profit agency 
<U ^ , ^ D 0 worldwide is currently seeking candidate! for (he 
- Emergency Response Roster for the following petition!: 

1 • Reproductive Hull t> Specialists 

> Child Survival Specialist! 

• Shelter /Civil engineers 

• Public HeaUh/RN/MD Specialist! 

•WSuer /Sanitation Rsperts 

• Logisticians 

• Program Managers 

Substantial lul l work experience in crisis emlroiniieuu required. 

Abie to travel w/iliort notice. 

Ccouct tVnls Ngnyui, ta\; ( 1U) SS 15 1 7Q/e-ma(l- dcntstnltusHKoin v«cg 
For more snforui jUdii. visit IRCs wcteiic alt vrmvbumcoin orj 
Inter national Rescue Comml tire, 122 East - 12 nd Sneei, I2tb Floor, Hew York. 
NY IOlbS-129^ 


R«gi s/ered charity mimlxi* 3l3yS5. VSfOairjta to 

Jj* On equal opportunities employer. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS AND COURSES FOR STUDENTS 


t'LHI II K'AJ I IN I i Sni. J CNOl.ISlf LANUUAUI CCHIHM- 


Advertisements 


rur those starting out fn teaching English 
abroad - 4-wecH Intensive courses In 
London, flircelwit. Istanbul. Tuscany 


DIPLOMA IN I f: SOI 


Tor nptridicnl English language teachers 
- by distance- learning 


for foreign students In central London. 
Danes and accom mods Mon. 

Agent enquiries welcome. 
OXFORD MOUSE COLLEOE. LONDON 
Tel +f J+ 171 5609706 Fair 3234562 

rwnri jwfln'-iHt.Mrnjui *•«*■*»» tart- r«'r(,jc L i 

Tcid'M-Mln.iitrai'MiviliMfatr liwtrOrtqrivdwi 


|t is s condition ul accaptence of advertisement orders turn the proprietor pi 
Tfie Guardian Weekly do not guarantee the insertion of ony paniculai’ 
advertisement on a specified date, or at a I, although every effort will be made 
to meet the wishes cf advertisers; funher they do not accept tatilty for any 
loss or damage caused by an error or Inaccuracy in the priming or non- 
appearance of arty advertisement. They slso reserve the right to classify 
correctly any advent seinem . edit or delete any objectionable wording or reject 
any advertisement. 

Although every advertisement is carefully checked; occasionally mistakes ~do 
occur We therefore ask advertisers to assist us by checking ihelr 
advertisements carefully and edvise us immediately should an enty occur. Wb 
regret that we cannot acceptresponsibiUty for more than ONE INCORRECT 
insertion and that no republicans wtN bp granted in the case ol typographical 
or minor changes which do rrol affect the value erf the advertisement. 
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Mamba la a major Dutch organisation Involved In the professional 
promotion of {primary) health e an In developing countries 
Memlaa la looking tor candidates for the positions oft 

Programme coordinator (PC) 
vac. nr. PN98SLE001 

The PC Is responsible for the Memisa programmes m Sierra Leone, tic-kid rg 
responsibility tor; ail external contacts (governnient authorities, other N()0\ 
donors, local partners, ale), project identriication. implementation, morwomg 
end reporting (narrative and financial) to Meniisa need-office and donors, 
supervision of expatriate and local stall. Maims* is starting aclwtws lr\ £wi 
Leons and Ihe PC will have lo set up the necessary field structure to run ita 
programmes. intend travelling. as for as security allows, is part ol the tasks. 

The PC has an academic degree in a socio-economic field, two years d 
management experience in relief circumstances and an excellent corr-rrvarvj 
of the English language. He/she is available as of today for at least ij 
months. Sierra Leone is considered unfit tor dependent. Gross salary c I 
max. Nig. 7.069 p/m. depending on age and experience, imormaLon reiafoi I 
to ihis position available with Delpliine Plnault, desk officer. 

Executive Director (ED) 

vac. nr.PN9BRDC002 

The ED will develop and manege tievcung pnanuwncai store AFAMEf-ikii 
Bukavu, Eastern RDCongo. T7* ED is responsible lo< me overall fordoing ol 
the store, supervuon oi io-:al start, selling up of ac-:ouni-ng. admmyiamejr j 
stockkeeping systems (with the assistance ot an expatriate 9dniinisti.n:0 
acquisition of credits and subsidiaries tan.-j reponmg ir, dC'Krs ihe-e:-m. 
coordination with Apamatv nw*L:-ers. etc. Trie ED reports to the bcaty 
Board and lo Meniisa. Consider a m it* curreni aauotui in ROC. Ap*'#!* 
play a rota -nhumorwtanxi assist jn< er i trie field ol ■J ,| .ns distuL-jtirr 
The ED has a higher (tertiary) c.- academic degree -n me f*?'d c-t e:ciij‘ , + 
marketing or nianageiueni. end a (itiiiiinuin cr tl-iee years oi jsjc-" jf*v 
management experience m a ipret iraivop'ionei re;iet o:-nie«i. 
available tv at least one year. 

Gross salary Is nia- Nig 7.06? c-'ivi dop^udmg c- ■ ay* and e-jFi'we f*' : ' 
cwskdeted urrftt for deoerydents information rciete-n » this oov^r a-.J '*r 
wrtj i Cwchr.e Pinauit. detF ottioer 

Health Economist (HE) - vac.nr.PA98CMD002 

The HE wilt iTitiime anti iniplen wri imaitii e- ---loiriy ao Mites jaiiwi ir* ft-.-. 
Menitse hompot Health Prcxgraiiinte m Ganii».ii.i, Mon c-br-'tive ol rate 
activities is to improve frwmciol -.'.isi.nri.iL<litv oi ine health Lie • res i' 
the set up of a new health riia'ii-jem-rii iniorrn.it" 1 ' svsieni. arAZv&i 
system, eor-p-erete with heokl i roiuims in ronib-.d-i. owoduce rcpcr--j*rf» 
System for staff salory aivd survey onneaxh care seH lr"] behAveu. 

The HE is on (health) economist with at least 3 years practical expenervi^ 
In health tlevetopmai'l piogtoms and piatetaUv »n health latoms ^ 
developing countries. He/she has experience m coriductmg nfflUNP* 
He/she la available tor 16 monlhs during « perkod of three v«an. starting 
from January 1999. 

Gross eatery is max. NLG 7.060 i.v'iti »Jep«nihg on age and e»psi 
Information related to this position is available with Mrs J. Dekker 

Senior Health Officer (SHO) - vac.nr. PA90CMDOO1 

The SHG wilt work m a targe health care rehabilitation programrue m Kjn’f - 
Province. Cambodia. Activities con tan training m medical core, ajusta^*^ 
physical planning of huspitafs ana HCs. assistance in prevemrre 
promotive programmes, organization oi t-niim uhitv suiveys, and air’s' 
tecl'nlcal assistance. 

TTie SHO Is en Ell recognised quoliiif-d medical doctor, with an MFH ^ 
similar training, and at least o inlr'lmum ot three yeais v.-orking 
experience In developilng countries He/she tins yood conimunicat". n 
skills, Is willing to travel freciuenlly. and is willing lo l$arn khms>. 
Knowledge ot French Is an asset. 

Gross salary is max. NLG 7.009 p/n» depending on age and expeusne* Ths 
contract wiN be tor 3 years, storting irom January I9u9. informaloa on t » 
position is available with Mrs J Dekker. 

For pending vaoanelee Memlaa will shortly bo looking fori 

A Programme Go-ordlnator Kurdistan; n Programme Co-wdlnatvr K8WJ-J- 
Cambodia; a tropical Medical Doctor Burundi, a Senior Public 
Nurse Burundi. 

Information on all vacancies is available at the Merrusa ottice. 
Personnel Services, on Mondays and Tuesdays, unly EU recoil 
certificates can be considered for an positions. According to e#®® 10 ' 9 
age. specific bonuses can be added to the mentioned Baiaies. 

Written applications with extensive CV tor all vacancies can be rihfiWl 
within 2 weeks efter publication to: Memisa. Overseas Personnw___^_. 
PO Box 61. 3000 AB Rotterdam. TT® Nether lards, tel: ( 31 VICy 2 QUwi ■ 
fax (311/KV20647, E mail: recruit@n 1 emE 3 a.nl 


PRINCIPAL 

St Giles Language Teaching Center 
San Francisco 

Applicants are invited for tills import ant post at one of ,ll0 _^ d ^ 
schooK of English In the USA. St Giles runs RS VCELTA cours» 
is actively involved In TEFL Training. 

We urc seeking a dynamic person with business acumen. IcWlw 0 
Hutdiiies and appropriate TEFL experience. ... 

Good salary, plus I’rofil Kolnled Pay scheme and mcdlcjlb^^ 
Applicams should have experience of working in ^ m ^ C | U 1 '«* 
will be given lo applicants with permission lo work in tiie . , 

Applications In writing with full c.v, to -., : 

1 1 .. , # . K • , , ■. * . 

The Director 1 

St GIlrt Educational Trust , .1 

51 Shepherds Hill ■' ' , 

London N6 5QP ■ | ■■■■'■ ’ ■ '■ ' ;.i. 

Closing dale for applicalfoiis: -16th Novcrnbor • 

' Fax No: 0181-348 9389 E-M«l:lonhlah®stgUcs.(i-ng 1 - c< - til j ' 
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APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


Eintirgency Support Person - Logistician 

y- > Deployed from Oxford - 2 year contract 

)‘T; ,ir , V Salary: £14,200 p.a. + taxable allowance 

! to £16,663 p.a. (under review) 


Implementing Oxfam's emergency 
programmes, this post requires regular 
travel on short term deployments of up to 
3 months, spending up to 9 months per 
year overseas. You will work on all aspects 
of supplies, transport, warehousing, learn 
accommodation, communications, and 
training. Since most of the work will be 
undertaken on assignment, relocation to 
Oxford 1$ not necessary. 

Applications from people based outside 
the UK are encouraged and also, as 
women are currently under-represented 
In this area, female applicants ate 
particularly welcome. 

Key Competencies: 

• proven ability in a range of logistical 
work with experience preferably gained 
within an emergency context; 


Founded In 1942, 0x1am works with people regardless 
ol race or religion in their struggle n gainst poverty. 
Orient OB is a member ol Oriam International. 

For further Information http://vvww.oxrani.org.uk/ 


• good written and spoken English, fluency 
In other languages including French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic or Ktswahlll. 
would be an advantage; 

• good interpersonal skills; 

• good team member: 

• good health, fitness and willingness to 
travel and work In arduous and 
sometimes Insecure parts of the world. 

The successful applicant must be based tn 
a place with good international access and 
communications, but not necessarily in 
Oxford or in the UK. 

For further details and an application form 
please sand a large 8AE toi 

International Human Resouicas, Oriam. 

274 Banbury Road, Oxford 0X2 7DZ. quoting 
reference number: OS/ESP/LAG/HM/GW. 
Closing date: 30 Novomber 1998. 

Interview date: 11 Oecomber 1998. 


Opportunities for 
Education Consultants in 
East and South East Asia 


The British Council wishes to recruit education 
Hpeciaiists for forthcoming exciting opportunities in 
Cast and South East Asia. We are seeking 
individuals with substantial experience of working 
as consultants on bilateral or multilateral projects in 
the region, and who are looking for either short or 
long term assignments. 

We are interested in individuals with the following 
areas of expertise: 

Education project management 
Education planning, management and 
finance 

Primary and secondary curriculum 
development 

Vocational education and training 
Project and programme evaluation 
Education management information systems 
Assessment 

Higher Education Management and Reform 
Postgraduate qualifications will normally be required 
for a teaching qualification and industrial experience 
for vocational education!. Demonstrable; experience in 
managing complex change would be desirtible. 

Tile details of successful applicants will be added to 
tho database of consultants whom we will consider for 
opportunities as they arise. Only successful applicants 
will be notified. This will be within 3 months of the 
closing date for applications. 

Ptaise sen d expressions of interest, (quoting reference 
y*/ 51022/ B), availability and curriculum uitae no 
later than 30 November lo Mark Heptoorth, Overseas 
Appointments Services, Development and Training 
Services, The British Council, 68 Whitworth Street, 
Manchester Ml 6BB UK 
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EDITORIAL SKILLS 

iVrlltl. ji-.t. tn II 

-IhMii-.i ti-jniiuy - • -ur-.i - in •.■■In my 
<ui.J |>i(h -I r.-i'llng Pl-ni) >'l J'kl,.' 
and li«l|' fr^'ii an. I 
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CHAPTDRHOUSE, 

2 Sou' hern ha)- Writ, 
Eztirr, Devon, EX I I JO England 
Telephone +44 (ft) 1 391 491488; 
fax +44 (0)11*2 4*8008 


Save the Children is the UK's largest International voluntary agency, working for 
Ihe rights and welfare of children In the UK as well as In over SO of the world's fsaat 
developed countries. In alt our work, we aim to make a reality of children's rights. 

AN OPPORTUNITY IN LIBERIA 

SCF storied working In Liberia and the surrounding countries in 1991 , focusing 
on the needs of children affected by civil war. Since the peace accord we have been 
Implementing long-term development initiatives In partnership with government and 
local NGOs, initiating a wide range of programmes Including health and sanitation, 
food security and social welfare. 

PROGRAMME OFFICER 

Social Welfare Child Community Welfare Monitoring System 
£18 t 901 p.a. 

In conjunction with Don Bosco, your role will be to help us develop the above 
system by building on existing structures; worthing with local NGOs to strengthen 
training, supervision, support and capacity, while also actively developing long-leim 
strategic thinking on policy development. This will involve you in everything ftom 
day-lo-day management to fostering strong programme links, promoting training 
capability and liaising with international oiganlsallons. 

You will need a broad background In participatory community development 
emphasising proven training, fund-raising and budgetary experience, plus 
extremely strong communication skills and a willingness to travel regulaity In 
difficult circumstances. A tertiary education or social qualification and/or a good 
woiklng knowledge of Liberia would be desirable. 

The position has unaccompanied status and is O^SKi Si a 1 2 month 
contract. You can also expect "a good benefit package, including generous leave, 
accommodation and flights. 

For further details write to Alice Deslra, Overseas Personnel Adminisiraior. 
SCF. 17 Grove Lane, London SE-5 8RD or fa> : 0171 793 7610. Closing date: 5ih 
December 1998. 

This is n reaclveriisment. previous applicants need not apply 
If you have not heard Irom us within 3 weeks of Ihs closing dote you slrnuU I 
assume the I you have not been shortlisted for Interview on this occasion 
SCF aims to be an equal opportunities employer 

Sane die Children V 

■ Working for a better world for children 
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Research 

/ H \ Co-Ordinator 

AMBtinlnM IdSc In Exercise Sr AIiiMMon Science 
" fwlMl JlUm '.. REFi DC-D8J/98 *.3 YEAF FIXED TERM CONTRACT 

UNIVERSITY C22M12 io cnass 

rriT-rrm A ««#i\tyeilwfof» Senior Lcauici to uwh Ptieaich 

i UULLGuft : Llethixlt inri In iiipnm and co-vJlnile mpcrvlilnii nf 
CHESTER Huiicm inopct work for tlw highlv popular MX in 
Ficiihciiid Kuiminn Science. 

;' ■ ACo1kggcf the, | (00lK in lit, tn I lon^ knng. In Singmmu- 

<■ ' unwernty of LNcrpoof , Lunope^n Mubh proflrammr. nili will 

■•"T7 I. Wiiulrc ptiiodv of lime to be tpenl oveuros. 

; ^V ^ The person app-ilnted will itm te etpecieti to Jeiriop * 

- (TVttnxjb»( rtfticAS()», l t-o-oidtsuKd rtKJttfi strategy and develop Mphi) and 
.( ; ,■ ■ ■. php projeel work within Ihe Centre. , 

For an application form and further details please Bend an A4 SAE. 
quoting relevant Ref. No. to the Personnel Department, 
University Collage Chaster, Parkgate Road, CHester CHI 4BJ 

Compiled application turns must bs wnuntidno later ttun Mxufay QlhNovembtir 1 998 


UNIVERSITY OF pttSJ 
ST ANDREWS 

ENGUSH LANGUAGE TEACHING 

TRAIN TO TEACH ENGUSH TO 
SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES 

30 hours Dfsinhcc Learning + 5 weeks full link 1 study in 
Si. Andrews 

Observation of leaching English for Academic Purposes } 
General English / English for Specific Purposes f teenagers 
Accommodation available 

Enrolment forms and further details may be obtained from 
English Language Teaching, University of Si. Andrews, 
fiuus Wynd, Si. Andrews. Fife K Y 16 9AL 
Phone: 01 334 4622S5 Fax: 01 334 4G2270 

e-mail relics l -ancLac.uk 

**ALSO 1 w^ok course in Teaching English for Business, 
starting August 1999 
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WARWICK 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION PROGRAMME 


Him [-] it-'i-ni*] M riK : ]iiF ; Aiwii'.i n ru’.mt n 


Excellent placement record on competitive degree courses at top-ranking UK 
institutions 

High quality course content arid tuition 

Full use of College and University facilities - I . ,,■■■: . 

Choice of four courses - Law or Business or S0c|al Sciences dr 
Soience/Engineering " ■ .. 

Fnplish for Academic Purposes I ■ ; > ^ 1 ; ; ;■ V l . V; : r ‘ 


For a Programme Brochure, please contact Jonathan Fowlei; ihtematlonal Office, 
University of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL 7el: (44 120d} 62^603 F$x: (44 ;i 203)' 461606 
s< : E-mail: loaJwf@admin.warwlck.ab.uk or i oahJj@admin.wanvicK.ac.uk . 11 

Website; http://www.warwick.ac.uk/info/hefp 









NEWS FEATURE 


Eco-terrorists turn up heat 


Ed Vulliamy reports 
from San Francisco on 
activists ready to wage 
war on corporate America 


F EW PEOPLE in the United 
States have heard of, let 
alone read, the magazine. 
But the September issue of live 
Wild Or Die delivered an eco- 
terrorist manifesto that has come to 
a smoking climax in the ski town of 
Vail. Colorado. 

The young num in rainbow bools 
handing me a copy of (he magazine 
in a Sail Francisco cate last week 
said its warnings to "earth ropers” 
and “animal abusers" of a new "pro- 
earth revolution" against the "Death 
industries" may sound just like 
"cool talk, but It's for real, man. You 
only have to read their papers/ 

He was referring to the main- 
stream newspapers, wlii'Ou .IKYC 
been reporting the country's biggest 
eco-terrorisl outrage — the setting 
of seven fires that ravaged Vail, the 
mountain playground of the super- 
rich, where the slopes are splattered 
with villas and ski chairlifts. A clear 
case, said the FBI, of arson, causing 
$12 million worth of damage. 

Then came the e-mail: "On behalf 
of the lynx, five buildings and four ski 
lifts at Vail were reduced to ashes on 
the night of Sunday, October 18 . . . 
Putting profits ahead of Colorado's 
wildlife will not be tolerated. This ac- 
tion is jusl a warning. We will be 
back if Lhis greedy corporation ‘Vail 
Resorts Inc' continues to trespass 
into wild and unroaded areas.” It was 
signed the "Earth Liberation Front”. 
The Federal Bureau of Alcohol, 

CLASSIFIED 
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Tobacco and Firearms regards 
ELF’S claim of responsibility as 
legitimate, but has no suspects. The 
FBI's domestic terrorism section is 
searching for the arsonists. 

But if the identity of the arsonists 
is not dear, their motives are. The 
attack came barely a week after a 
court dismissed a legal challenge by 
locnl environmentalists to stop 
further grand-scale development in 
what is already the US's most ex- 
pansive skiing area. The first trees 
have already been felled. 

The environmentalists pitted 
against Vail Resorts, the principal 
developer, argued (hat the planned 
development would jeopardise a 
programme for the re-introduction 
of lynx Into the area. After the arson 
attack, wildlife groups were quick to 
disassociate themselves from what 
the authorities are calling “the most 
expensive act of eco-terrorism to 
date". And, like the FBI, they are 
asking themselves: who are the 
Earth Liberation Front? 

A portrait of the organisation 
behind the Vail attack — and its ori- 
gins — emerged last weekend in 
the diners and coffee houses of the 
San Francisco underground. Mili- 
tant supporters of ELF revealed the 
story of a 20-year war between the 
authorities anti die revolutionary 
environmental movement that 
spawned their group. They are led 
by a man in his early 30s who calls 
himself “Voice from the Siskiyous”. 
They speak earnestly but cau- 
tiously, insisting on anonymity. The 
atmosphere in the wake of the Col- 
orado arson is uncomfortable. 

Their story begins in 1979 with 
the founding of Earth First!, a inil- 
lenarinn group rooted in the holis- 


tic, counter-cultural philosophy of 
"deep ecology” inspired by Utah an- 
archist Edward Abbey's novel The 
Monkey Wrench Gang. 

Its founder, David Foreman, frus- 
trated with his job as a lobbyist for 
the Wilderness Society, first led the 
group into action in protest against 
a dam at Glen Canyon, Colorado, 
sabotaging the bulldozers — spawn- 
ing (he terms "ecotage” and "mon- 
keywrenching”. 

Foreman laid out the philosophy 
of “ecotage", which still propels the 
ELF: to bring about sufficient dis- 
ruption so that “the cost of repairs, 
the delays, the downtime, may be 
too much for the bureaucrats and 
exploiters to accept”. 

As the movement threw itself into 
the campaigns to preserve forests in 
(he US northwest, its actions be- 
came more flamboyant, using spikes 

"Economic sabotage 
is thejjjily thing 
the earth-raping, 
animal-abusing scum 
will respond to 1 

to wreck tree-felling equipment, dis- 
abling machinery and arson. 

It reached its apogee in 1986 after 
monkeywrenehers cut powerlines 
to a nuclear plant in Pnlo Verde, Ari- 
zona. The FBI argued that this 
could induce a meltdown. Surveil- 
lance and harassment of Earth 
Firstl became acute. 

In 1988 Earth First! fell apart. 
Foreman, concerned at the growing 


violence, ceded the leadership to 
Darryl Cherney and Judy Bari. 
They promised to make the lumber 
companies “quake in their boots". 
'Hie actions against dams, loggers, 
ski bowls and nuclear plants be- 
came more ambitious. Meanwhile 
tlie group was being seeded with 
FBI informers, and drew the wrath 
of the Pacific Lumber company, 
against which the group mounted 
its biggest campaign for the Head- 
waters Redwood forest of California. 

Foreman was dragged back into 
the movement when arrested at his 
suburban Tucson home by armed 
FBI agents. Four others were also 
arrested. The FBI investigation in- 
tensified, and in May 1990, at the 
height of the campaign to save the 
Redwoods, a 15-inch pipe bomb ex- 
ploded under the driver's seat of a 
car belonging to Cherney and Bari. 
Both were injured, Bari crippled. 

The incident rocked Earth First!, 
Foreman said his movement had 
been “taken over by West Coast yip- 
pies more interested in pursuing the 
wilderness within than the wilder- 
ness without". 

But Earth First! continued to 
campaign, and won huge publicity 
and sympathy this summer with a 
court action over a lumber protest 
during which liquid pepper was 
sprayed into demonstrators' eyes. 
Hie group is now pari of the Direct 
Action Movement, based in Eugeni.-. 
Oregon, and publishes a Direct 
Action Manual — with an emphasis 
on non-violent sabotage. 

But after the car bomb, a substan- 
tial group of (he "ecoteurs" and 
violent militants broke away and 
decided to go underground, joining 
up with the animal rights under- 
ground, which was busy attacking 
vivisection laboratories and fur 
farms, The ELF was formed. 

The ELF is now part of a network 
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loosely fronted by an alliance called 
the Liberation Collective, based in 
Portland, Oregon. Factions in the 
collective's orbit work together to 
mount operations, usually with the 
ELF in conjunction with the Animal 
Liberation Front. 

The network, said supporters last 
week, is "arrest-proof and mobile". 
List year, however, five ELF mem- 
bers from Michigan were charged 
with breaking, entering and mis- 
chief after 9,000 mink were released 
from an Ontario fur ranch. It was (he 
ELF’S most spectacular escapade to 
date, though many of the mink died 
after turning on each other. 

The ELF and ALF claimed joint 
responsibility for the burning of a 
corral in Oregon last winter, in 
protest against (lie rounding up of 
wild horses. Now the ELF commu- 
nicates with the overground world 
through the ALF website. 

Tills year the ELF claimed that, 
with the ALF, it had lit “a bonfire or 
two at facilities which make it a daily 
routine to kill and destroy wildlife’ 
— two animal exjjerimenl establish 
incuts. Ami live Wild Or Die spells 
out the manifesto, sealing the al- 
liance between the ELF and ALL 
Lhat more or less predicted last 
wcefertjtl's arson attack in Cnfcofa 

it slates that environ meni.il 
animal rights groups have to “Kirn 
from e:icli other what tu*«-ils to hap- 
pen lo make both moveiiKiilsarval 
lineal t» the Death Industries' 
Readers arc urged to coordinate ".n- 
lucks «m the enemy and move be- 
yond our supposed differences'. 

The "warriors" who have taken on 
the timber industry in recent 
months are, says the document, “the 
beginning of a proearth, pro-animal 
revolutionary movement . . . Ec°- 
nomir sabotage is the only thing tte 
earth-raping, animal-abusing scum 
will respond lo." — The Observer 
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Book and | 
prepay 4 
weeks in U 
advance to 
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20 % 

discount 

off the 

Standby Tariff 
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STANDBY TARIFF 

for bookings mode less than 7 days in advance 

GROUP SAMPLEVHHICLB 7DAYS 14DAYS 21 DAYS +28DAYS 
A VW POLO 1 .0 £122.50 £227.00 £330.50 £401.00 

B IBIZA /GOLF 1.4 £162.50 £303.00 £441.00 £536.00 

B VAUXHALLVBCTRA £214.00 £397.50 £578.00 £702.00 

M MERCEDES ‘C CLASS £385.00 £721.00 £1039.00 £1344.00 

W GOLF GTI £295.50 £5 5 2.00 £800.50 £973.50 

OTHER GROUTS AVAILABLE 

TEL: +44 1256 867100 FAX] +44 1256 867001 

e-mail: gdwk^ > nurtsd.dcmonxo.uk weblhup.bbi.co.uk/marriip 
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why make your journey longer!! 
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APARTMENTS 



FROM £06 
p»;r it ■ €] 1 1 1 
per .ipaitmont 


Sotl-wfltstnad. Ut awvfcfltf apartments in Kensington - close lo perk, strops, buses 
an4 subwa/i. Colour TV, telephone, equipped kitchen, can-ire) hasting. Modern 
aomloit et reasonable rales. Car Park. Brochure by return mail Quote G 
tpulil Winter rates Hcmembu - April from tH per night 


OHALFONT (KENSINGTON) LTD 
K8MSIN0T0N CHURCH STREET, LONDON W8 
Tell (0) 171 228 8371 1 226 S0BB Fax. 2 (0) 171 7! 


Tel ext 392433 (ref 73564) 


8 4DP ENGLAND 
7S7 7036 


Car rental with a difference. 


Call + 44(0) 990 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 168 104 

e-mail: thrifty® thrlfty.co.uk 

Receive your on-line quotation 
on www.thrifty.co.uk 

PLEASE QUOTE: GWY 

The friendly face of car rental 
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Marilyn French tells Maureen Freely how cancer 
has helped her shed the burden of responsibility 

Mother courage 


f&syr- 


i ■ FIRST met Marilyn French 
■kf about 10 years ago, when she 
came lo London to promote a 
t novel called Her Mothers Daugh- 
ter. I was working for a feminist 
magazine that was to go out of busi- 
ness a few weeks later. 1 was going 
through my black phase, although 
due lo lack of funds (lie blacks were 
fast fading ititu grey. This was in 
. sharp contrast to everyone else in 
I the dining room a( Claridge's, and in 
; j sharpest contrast to the elegant, be- 
: ; jewelled, supremely urbane feminist 
I I bin sitting opposite who was buy- 
j itvR me lunch. 

| I had never interviewed anyone 
] before, and Marilyn could tell. She 
l mothered me expertly through one 
• near-tlisasler after another. When- 
I rtvr 1 got stage fright, she'd sup- 
_ 1 press a sigh, replace it with a bright 
smile, and s:ty: “Anotlier tiling you 
t might he interested to know is how 
[became involved with the women's 
movement," or “You'd probably like 
t« ask me something about my first 
lkwvL T he Women's Room.'' 

Her lcni|Kr did fray a bit (luring 
lhe main course, when 1 challenge! 
•'iim-lhing sweeping site said ahutit 
men. She gave me a look I had not 
■celt since I gut dial disnppDiniing 
grarleon n history lest, ;iged Ifi, anil 
•-tid: “l can tell yuii haven’t rend my 
W>k on women nnd power." Site 
** right! How had she known? 
■V|vr I had spluttered a string of 
ibjccl apologies, site took pity on 
"w a °4 tried to calm me down by 
•dfering me her salad. 

Then she asked me to tell her a 
™ a hout myself, a mistake, because 
. R'as in the- middle of a divorce. But 
F"4 -^ e the perfect listener as I 
i 1 rambled on and on and on. She gave 
lots of advice 1 now know to be 
Y'od. largely because I didn't follow 
any of it. 

She kept her calm by dragging on 
f endless succession of cigarettes. 
J s ” e rec 'junts in her new book, A 
, ,a ^° n la Hell, these were almost to 
e the death of her. Five and a half 
■ ears ago, she was found to have 
cancer of the oesophagus 
This sort of cancer is almost 
ways fatal. Because it had already 
1 . 6las tnsised, her doctors expected 

| lo be dead within the year, if not 
Mkii they put her through 
n T ver e regimen of chemotherapy 
i " radiation, they went out of their 
J t0 ^nviuce her that nothing 


was likely to come of it. But site re- 
fused to believe them. She finds this 
puzzling, she snys in her book, be- 
cause she had always been the sort 
of person who took great stock in 
facing facts. What puzzles her and 
her doctors most, though, is her 
complete recovery. 

Recovery from cancer, that is. j 
She will never recover from the 
cure, which ravaged her throat, her 
kidneys nnd her urinary tract, killed 
half her heart, gave her diabetes, 
damaged the part of her brain that 
governs motor skills, and made her 
bones so porous lhat a masseuse 
giving her n spot of 9hiatsu actually 
broke her back. Another thing that 
will never recover is her bank bal- 
ance: her medical bills enmo to 
more than half a million clonal's. 

She still takes at least 14 prescrip- 
tion medications, and sometimes as 
many as 19, every day. No one can 
say how many years she has left. 
TV- only certainly is lhat she's 
going lo be an invalid for die dura- 
tion. But the strangest thing about A 
Season In Hell is that, even though 
it is :t meticulous catalogue of her 
descent into this other, diminished, 
way of life, even though it assures 
yuu every step of the way that ail 
ynnr worst fears about cano-r and 
its ernes are true, it ends up being 
immensely cheering. 

This is partly due lo heroic rally- 
ing on Lite part of her children nnd 
her friends. It has been a great com- 
fort lo know dial others will care for 
iter simply because she lias caret I for 
them. But lhe best tiling cancer did, 
she says, is rob her of her future. 
"Stuck in the present, I can devote 
myself to it ... I move through the 
day from pleasure to pleasure like a 
woman walking through the halls of 
a great art gallery." 

In (he book, she only refers 
obliquely to the effect this lias had 
oil her interest in politics, and the 
feminist cause that consumed so 
much of her life, but when we met 
again she was happy to spell it out. 

The fight had gone out of her, 
she told me in her new soft rasp of a 
voice. Between racking but elegant 
coughs, she explained that she had 
spent too much of her life mother- 
ing people, she explained. 'lhe habit 
dated back, she thought, to her 
childhood realisation that her immi- 
grant parents were "shaky in the 
world and couldn’t protect me from 
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Marilyn French: nn longer the universal parent 
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it <»r within it". Her response was in I 
feel responsible fur litem: "I ended 
up being their parent. But none uf 
lliis was 1 aware- «»f. it’s only m;tyb«- in 
the last 10 years or sn that 1 saw that 
this was my attitude, period. I look 
this responsibility for my husband, 
for my children, for my iricmk 

"1 stretched this resjjonsibilire to 
the movement, “ she continued. "I 
haw a vision of lww human life 
could be more felicitous for every- 
one, not just women, i felt responsi- 
ble for making sure that this vision 
got realised in the world, nnd well, 
in this political climate nothing 
could be further from possibility, 
and so I was really getting frus- 
trated ... I don't have any of that 
now, mainly because I feel so shaky 
myself I don't feet as If I can." 

Did that mean she had given up 
on her vision? “No. 1 absolutely be- 
lieve in it, but it’s not only someone 
else's job, it’s another generation's. 
Nothing is going to happen in this 
climate, nothing good. It's not as if 
you can even speak about a conspir- 
acy; it's just that the reactionary 
men like Ted Ttirner and Rupert 
Murdoch who own the media all 
agree that the way to deal with 
women and leftists is just not to 
print them, or to deprive them of a 
voice, 

"I can't remember the last time 
we had a feminist on the op-ed page. 


i All take and no give on the tourist highway 
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j George Monbiot on an 

em Pty cultural exchange 
? in a Kenyan game park 

f Ulln ! t l* ve ever had nn 
in uST” 1 wi ° 1 a tour operator 
fluid! !“ y °PP° ne nt failed to 

jWmthaUhoorhewaafaciHtat 
I're* L CU L Ural exch «nge”. Yes, 

I forced 'he™ to 

; sess n , 0Ur * 8m does dispOB- 

tiuip« COp e ' Yes * few of Its rev- 
^ 0 .?? espe « I % >n the Third 
bells rCWh “"Perished 

; scfttroa* 10 e u vir on me nt is often 
Pouted. But 

r Jure “ of cul ‘ 

al,ows ua to under- 


%nBA t8qu ^ oned ' 
^Stoeroad to the Masai 


Mara Reserve in southwestern 
Kenya Is a series of whnt the 
Masai call “cultural manyattns”. 
Rings of low wicker huts, they 
look just like Masai ceremonial 
villages, but these have been 
built to lure tourists travelling 
towards the game reserve. 

The Masai are excluded from 
their lands in the Mosul Mara on 
pain of death, because, the con- 
servation authorities have told 
me, "tourists don'twant to see 
them there”. Much of the rest of 
their land has been stolen for 
wheat farming. The differences 
between themselves and other 
1 people are among the few assets 
they have left and so, reluctantly, 
they sell them. 

The drivers of the buses will 
only bring their tpurista to a 
manyatta if the Masai have 


bribed them. The tour guides fall 
to inform their cltarges that the 
villages have been built just for 
them. So when the buses pull to 
and the tourists see the Masai 
fining up to dance, they trample 
each other in their haste to 
record the rare and secret 
ceremony they believe they have 
stumbled upon. 

When the Masai dance tor 
themselves in real manyottas, 
they huddle together. When they 
dance for the tourists, they line 
up like an aerobics class. They 
jump up and down and chant a 
bit, then lay out some beadwork 
for sale. After half an hour, the 
: tourists get back in the bus and 
move on to see the lions. Not h 
word, is exchanged between 
' them and the Masai, except to , 
baggie. Once, when the tourists 


You'll im find ;i fi-minisl miking 
ahniii her lmig-lemi vision nf 
ch.-mge in s*»iicly. "llnV Vi* clusi-d all 
the doors to us." 

'lhis was nui lo say that important 
things weren't li<i|>|u-umg ut (lie 
grassroots level. “The real feminism 
isn't located in any group or organi- 
sation, nod this confuses the male 
world, which always stabilises and 
concentrates power within an insti- 
tution. Feminism doesn't do that, it 
is nut like being a Republican. It's a 
way of seeing. It’s believing women 
are as important as men. It's women 
in groups of one or two or five, 
doing what needs doing in their 
neighbourhoods. But what is going 
on globally is so terrible and so in- 
sidious and we don't have the voice 
lo fight it.” 

Nationally, tilings looked just as 
hopeless to her. Americans were in 
for a long and very bumpy ride with 
the Republican right. It wasn't just 
feminism that was being corpora- 
tised. Now that the American right 
had successfully fended off so- 
cialised medicine, they were work- 
ing hard to dismantle social security 
and even public education. “Ifs un- 
believable! It's disgusting! They 
seem to want us to be the last . . . 
big . . . fascist state." 

The fire in her voice as she said 
this, did not quite fit the frail, ele- 
gant body it came out of, and It 


had left, I managed to persuade 
one of the dancers to tell me 
what he had been chanting. 
“Come on you tourists,” he 
translated, “buy our beadwork, 
and give ua all your money.” 

Tourism of tills kind seems 
only to raise cultural barriers. 
7 \mong the Masai, resentment 
towards ill- informed visitors has 
a long history. Many of the MasnJ 
consider that certain people, 
whom they describe as "people 
with eyes", can see through 
other people’s bodies. As their 
gaze penetrates the vital organs, 
they can unwittingly strike . 
people down. 

As Western medicine began to 
spread through Kenya, the 
Masai heard that there waB a 
machine used by foreigners to 
see people's bones and guts. 
Long exposure to Its rays could 
make people ill or even kill ' 
them. When foreigners then 
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made you wonder if she really had 
opted out of her old passions to the 
degree that she claimed, but as our 
conversation continued, she threw 
out more and more sparks. First it 
was born-again piety, in particular 
the fundamentalists in Congress. 

Then it was masculinist writers 
dominating the American literary 
scene. Many of them she admired. 
Mamet was wonderful. Sam Shep- 
ard was good sometimes, and 
Mailer could be “very talented” 
when he wasn’t “playing the fool". 
But Updike and Roth? Puleeze. 
'They've spent the Iasi 10 or 15 
years writing books about them- 
selves under an niter ego. Their sell- 
in volvemenl is really terrible." 

But rimi'l call her n man-hasher. 
Hypocrisy was jusl us dele stable 
whrn il wns female. Updike go l nff 
lighily compared with Simone dv 
Beauvoir. “Til tell you what l can’t 
forgive — quite apart from lhe 
pimping I'm Sartre ami her servility 
to him. making hint look so impor- 
tant when il appear* now that at 
least half I lie ideas came from her 
. . . What | cannot forgive l< her 
behaviour during the German ch.vii- 
putimi of Paris. I wa* just Habb«-r- 
gusted when 1 read about lhat. The- 
is n moral giiitir}" 

She acci»iii]ianii*ri ilii* si an -men I 
with a v«-rv tierce kink, and an em- 
phatic: “Anyway. Th ill's !n»w I it -■-! 
al mm her." At winch site caved min 
am >1 her cough 1 decided tu make 
my apologies for wearing her <>in. 
and leave. 

As 1 m: u le my way Inline. I iri«*<l 
to pu zzle I ml l lie <1 if fe relief- In -I w. -. -i i 
the old, forward- pi; mi ting Marilyn 
who had once so terrified me, and 
tin* new Marilyn, who was sn much 
more cheerful, and entertaining, 
even when explaining why life was 
hopeless, il seemed to me that (he 
overwhelming sense of responsibil- 
ity she had described the old Mari- 
lyn as feeling, had not jusl weighed 
her down in life, but also given n 
heavy-heartedness to her writing. 

It was ns if she thought of her 
readers as slinky daughters who 
needed to be handled, and guided, 
with care. But now she has given up 
that tiring and exasperating job, and 
she can speak her own mind. It is a 
very unusual mind, and far more in- 
teresting than even she realises. I 
hope she lias lots of years left, and 1 
hope she continues to take pleasure 
in writing, because she has so much 
more to say. 

My Season in Hell is published by 
Virago, price £15.99. If you wish to 
order this book at the special price 
of £1 3, contact CullureShop {see 
I ad, page 28) 


arrived in their villages and 
stared at them through cameras, 
the Masai equated these one- 
eyed machines with the X-rays 
they had heard about. They con- 
cluded that die tourists had de- 
liberately endowed themselves 
with eyes. 

Cameras are no longer 
equated by the Masai with X- 
rays, but resentment towards the 
insensitivities of tourists re- 
mains. It is compounded every 
time a Westerner spends 10 
minutes reducing die cost of his 
holiday by three 07 * four pence, 
by battling with a desperately 
poor Masai over the price or a 
bead neclflace. , 

There is no cultural exchange. 
The tourists get a parody of g 
culture they don't even want to . 
understand. The locals, If they 
are lucky, get a liandful of loose 
chauge. And the ^valls between 
ourselves and other people rise. 
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Letter from Uzbekistan Jennifer Balfour 

From east to west 

££ 0 THE British are pretty j countries, but Zamira, despite myi 

much like the Kazaks/ iad, last-minute doubts, was detei 
Zamira's father said, re- mined to seize a scholarship shi 
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££ O THE British are pretty 
much like the Kazaks/ 
Zamira's father said, re- 
ferring to the wild, nomadic, camel- 
herding, yurt-dwelling horsemen of 
the northern Steppes, in an attempt 
to understand the land to which his 
daughter was going for two years. 
He latched onto our custom of 
adding milk to strong, black tea as 
falling vaguely within the remit of a 
people not too unlike his own. 

“And they have round blue eyes 
like yours/ he added. There, de- 
spite our shared lea-drinking habits, 
(he similarity ended. He was desper- 
ate for something to hold onto as he 
prepared to let his prize Jewel go to 
the other side of the world, more 
than a day’s bus journey away. 

I have grave misgivings about 
wrenching village girls from their 
roots and sending them to far-flung 


countries, but Zamira, despite myr- 
iad, last-minute doubts, was deter- 
mined to seize a scholarship she 
had been given to study in Britain. I 
was an unwilling accomplice to the 
longest and most difficult journey 
she would ever make in her life. 

"So where is this land anyway?" 
quizzed an unde, sitting cross- 
legged opposite me, under vines 
whose fruit she would never see 
ripen. We decided that since the sun 
was setting over tiie cow shed, 
England must be roughly in the 
direction of the cotton field. Speak- 
ing of which. lie made me promise 
to ensure her safely during the 
English cotton harvest and to send 
melons ond home-cooked meals to 
sustain her through it 

He cut open his own first melon 
of the summer and we were soon 
drenched in its juice. It would be 


Zamira‘9 last for a while. He had 
heard British fruit was hard and 
bitter. He had once paid half a day’s 
wages for a green banana and ever 
since pitied my people, especially in 
the summer when his orchard 
I dripped with sun-ripened apricots. 

A donkey, tired of waiting in the 
courtyard, let out a raucous cry. 
Somehow we got on to the subject 
of donkey ''sanatoriums" In my 
country, and I struggled as much to 
explain it as he did to understand it 

Soon the whole family gathered 
for a final meal together, a generous 
pile of fried rice and carrots, topped 
with chunks of meat on a central 
plate, which we roiled into balls with 
our fingers. I shrank from demands 
to describe my own national dish, 
meanly apportioned to individual 
plRtes and eaten at a table with 
knives and forks. Before the steam- 
ing rounds of Qat bread were bro- 
ken by the head of the family, 
Zamira’s mother, streaming with 
tears, took a loaf and gave it to her 
daughter. She took a single, cere- 
monial bite and together they hung 
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Peary enribou may die out because climate change has made it harrier for them to dig for food 

Arctic caribou suffer from global warming 


Paul Brown 

O NE of the world’s hardiest 
animal species, the Penry 
caribou of the high Canadian 
Arctic, mpy he the first animal to 
become extinct us a result of 
global warming, according to 
scientists. 

Peary numbers have dropped 
because of changing weather. 
Warmer temperatures and heav- 
ier snow have meant the animals 
cannot dig down to winter 
fodder, so they Btarve. An emer- 
gency programme has been set 
up to save the animal, which has 


suffered a 95 per cent popula- 
tion decline. Numbers dropped 
from 24,320 in 1961 to 1,100 
In 1997. 

The Inuit who used to hunt the 
Peary for food have imposed a 
ban on killing it, and Canada is 
considering moving whole popu- 
lations of Arctic wolves to stop 
them hunting the caribou. 

The Peary caribou are a rela- 
tive of the European reindeer 
and a smaller, more northerly 
sub-species of the main caribou 
herds, with shorter legs and 
larger hooves. These adaptations 
are to help with the extreme cold 


A Country Diary 


Micaela Falrman-Wrlght 

KfEW BRUNSWICK, Canada: 
f V Tlie hummingbirds left early 
this year. It was if they knew that 
the official end of summer had ar- 
rived and had made plans accord- 
ingly. All summer the bright red 
feeder filled with a sticky sugar so- 
lution had been defended valiantly 
by the dominant male who chased 
off all comers with darting thrusts 
from his beak and surprising loud 
cheeps from a bird no longer than 
my finger. 

The deciduous trees and sugar 
maples ate now wearing their au- 
tumn finery. The leaves are multiple 


shades of red and gold, made all the 
more vivid by the backdrop of dark 
green spruce. Deer peek into our 
newly fenced vegetable garden 
looking longingly at the ripening 
tomatoes still on the vine. In the 
spring we built a low fence, much to 
the hilarity of the neighbours, who 
assumed the deer would just jump 
over. Luckily the deer were as lazy 
as we suspected and Instead go and 
raid the neighbours’ unfenced gar- 
dens. The apple trees however, 
have fruit to spare so at dusk and 
dawn it Is a common sight to see our 
resident doe nibbling gracefully at 
the windfalls while, her two white- 
spotted fawns stand nearby, ready 


and digging in the snow but the 
heavier, dense snow of autumn 
defeats their best efforts to find 
food. 

Stephanie Tunmore of 
Greenpeace said: "Sadly, this is 
unlikely to be the last Bpecies to 
face extinction and could signal 
the start of a major Arctic 
wildlife collapse that appears re- 
lated to global climate change. 

"It may already be too late to 
save the Peary caribou, but it is 
a very clear signal that we must 
take political action now to 
prevent the disaster of global 
warming overtaking us.” 


to fade away Into the trees at any 
sign of movement from the house. 

In town, a juvenile moose wan- 
dered into a parking lot and was 
having a stand-off with the gather- 
ing crowd, when the alerted "moose 
patrol" arrived to tranqullise it. 

It is Hallowe'en and on every 
porch evil-looking nien with pump- 
kin heads anti dungarees stuffed 
with straw sit on chairs leering at 
passers-by. Giant rubber spiders 
hang on webs of string and plastic 
skeletons are attached in to trees 
and bushes ‘to rattle menacingly in 
the wind. All such devices delight 
and (tighten the children dressed in 
various costumes who come to col- 
lect the candy treats given out by 
strangers to those who boldly brave 
such dangers on this special night. 


it on a wall where it would remain 
until she returned to finish it. 

Zamira’s taxi driver father led our 
“funeral cortege" to the station the 
next day, followed by a second car 
of wailing female relatives domi- 
nated by the last surviving grand- 
mother who regaled them with 
terrible foreboding. I felt party to 
wrenching an arm from their body. 

We struggled to the train with 
her patchwork Chinese traders' bag 
foil of borrowed winter clothes and 
several plastic carriers of Uzbek 
delicacies. She had been given a 
kilo of an indeterminate dried plant 
by her mother, which when burned 
emits an air-purifying and spirit- 
driving-out pall, guaranteed to dis- 
infect the most polluted of halls of 
residence. Eight Qat loaves and a 
large water-melon were packed 
separately to eat on the plane. We 
were all inconsolable. Her father 
pressed a $5 bill into her hands, a 
week's wages. 

Five years of university English 
under the remnants of a Soviet 
system had left Zamira sketchy to 


say the least about the finer debt 
of British life. We rehearsed montt 
and measurements on the planeaod 
completed a whistle-stop tour d 
Sunday Mirror gossip, which re i 
vealed Princess Diana, rather m ' 
fusingly, to be the ex-wife of Prict i 
Charles, and not in fact as she had 
supposed, the President Engfeni 

But the last-minute swotting 
too much for both of us. I was tea* 
ambivalent about the project tohej : 
enthusiastic about two years that 
would ruin her for village life for 
ever. She knew she would return to, 
marry a village boy, to teach Sonet 
English at a village school She 
knew she would bear village chB- ! 
dren who one day she would regale ' 
with tales of a land more than ai 
day’s bus journey away. A land : 
where women could speak thek - 
minds, and some chose not to have 
children, where you could buy 
strawberries in winter and whin 
bananas were sweet. 

She knew no one would bcOnv 
her and l found myself secretly hop- 
ing she would be home before long. 


Singing politics with passion 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 

1 AM HAT can l do with old I of Mong 

WW mobile phones? I lartrcstei 


H ANG them up. — John Turner. 
Toronto, Canada 


G IVE them to people who travel 
regularly on trains. — Roger 
Rain, Ljubjana, Slovenia 

A / 0 ONE here lias even started 
/ V thinking about the waste dis- 
posal implications of digitalisation. 
Perhaps there should be a rule that 
if you waul to manufacture n new 
technology, then you become re- 
sponsible for getting rid of the old 
one. — Cameron Tonkin, Rozrlle, 
NSW, Australia 

"T~HEYc an be used aa toy phones. 
/ The children's ward at local 
hospitals would welcome them with 
open arms. — Harish and Chandni 
Shah, Master Rikesh, London 


\MfHICH country has the 
If Ir largest empire? 

e RlTAIN, ihe United States, and 
France have the most colonies 
remaining on the United Nations 
Decolonisation Committee fist of 
non-self-governing territories. — 
Nic Maclcllan, Suva, Fiji 

IT HAS to be Java, the most 
/ populated island in the Indonesian 
archipelago. It holds effective politi- 
cal and social control over the 
world’s most expansive archipelago, 
stretching east to west some 
5,000km from the island of Sabang 
off tlie northern tip of Sumatra, to 
the islets off Merauke in Irian Jaya, 
and north to south 1,770 kilometres 
from the border with Malaysian- 
controlled Sabah to the tiny Island 
of Roti off the southern tip of Timor. 

Indonesia rose out of the trading 
arm of the Dutch empire and It was 
tlie Dutch who started the process 
of transmigration in 1905 to relieve 
the population pressure' in Java by 
shipping people to other islands 
such as Borneo and Sulawesi. This 
programme of colonisation contin- 
ued throughout the Suharto regime 
— despite objections by Indigenous 
populations, Including recent and 
continuing rebellions In Aceh and 
East Timor. — Marc Llewellyn , Syd- 
ney, Australia 

C HINA , with its forcible rule 
over Tibet, Xinchiang and part' 


of Mongolia, is by far the wariff- 
largest empire. Israeli control »f th> 
l foiled blnics Congress, which i- 
often calk'd “Israeli Oivupicil Tern 
lory” makes Israel llie richest «m 
pire in the world. — Miamrr 
Karim, /’airport. New York. / : ’S- 1 


AS there ever been a real- 
M I life Bond-style villain? 

F urther io ihe cornicing- 

between Robert Maxwell ^ 
Sir Hugo HraX (October 41. 

Bond movies featured villain* 1 
were readily comparable with rea. 
life rogues. 

In The Living Daylights. Jann-f 
Bond took <m a paramilitary Anwjj 
can arms dealer based in 
Africa named Brad Whitaker- 
character vaguely resembling [ 
ex-CIA agent turned terrorist Edwin 
1* Wilson. In Ucence To Kill, Ron-i 
fought Franz Sanchez — a P°* 
marked drug-running kingpin ™ > 
Central American country. 
the same lime, George Bush un- 
ifying to drive from office J ' 
marked drug runner named 
Noriega, using a mix of heavy 
music and marines. Finally, w* n 
007's latest nemesis, global 
magnate Elliott Carver in Tooiorr^ 
Never Dies. I leave readers to ^ 
their own conclusions about lus 
lity. — David Griffiths, Heworlb. 


Any answers ? 

S INCE oestrogen can 

male reproductive 

and soya Is a source of plant 
oestrogen, should soya carr) 
health warning? — Oliver FaW 
Andover. Hampshire 

HAVE heard that the phra*- 


CONCERTS 

Robin Denselow 

H E MAY not think much of 
New Labour's achieve- 
ments. but Billy Bragg’s 
.’ *1 own Great Leap Forward is doing 
rather nicely. It was. to pul it mildly, 
an enormous gamble for Barking's 
best-known singing socialist and 
Clash fan to lake cm Ihe mantle of 
America's legendary singer- 
songwriter Woody Guthrie, hut 
1 Guthrie's daughter Nora would 

have been delighted if she had seen 
! the audience reaction at tlie Forum, 

in north [jomlun. 

It whs site who invited Bragg to 
look through her father's archives, 
and write new sellings for lyrics uf 
Guthrie songs that had never heen 
. recorded before, and for which the 

j original melodies were not known, 

j because Guthrie never wrote them 

, ' down. Tlie resulting album, Mermaid 

1 . a Avenue, recorded by Bragg and Ihe 

American band Wilrn, was a cheer- 
ful blend of ballads and country-rock 
j that showed Woody in a new light — 
a bit of a lad. but also a passionate 
; idealist with a sensitive until re. 
j Then* were many in the packed* 

, mil. predominantly male crowd who 
j clearly saw themselves in the same 
, Mu- Guthrie's lyrics may have 
j been written back in llie forties and 
■ rarly fifties, but Bragg treated iliein 
! ns if they were brand new. So Walt 
Whitman's Niece sounded like a 
| eunicmporary good-time anthem 
about men behaving badly. Christ 
lor President was presented as 
I Guthrie’s take on the Clinton 
, vandal, and Eisler On The Go. 
I which deals with the post-war anti- 
communist purges, wa9 presented 
as a thoughtful ballad of an artist 
' not knowing how he would deal 
E* with persecution. 

The concert was an old-fashioned 
political benefit, as part of the 



Woody in a new light . . . Billy Bragg plays Guthrie n i-jv. < vievE uu.e 1 1 


campaign against tlie “wonderful 
shiny bright new Labour govern- 
ment's" decision not to include the 
uncler-2 Is in the minim u in- wage- 
agreement, and it turned out — of 
course — that Guthrie had written a 
soug for this too: l Guess I Planted, 
a rousing pro-union ballad. 

Bragg was joined In all this by his 
current band, The Blokes, who were 
introduced as Posh Bloke, Sporty 
Bloke, and so on. Baby Bloke, a 
jovial grey-haired keyboard-player, 


turned nut to be Ian McLagen, one- 
time stalwart of the Small Faces and 
sometime side-man to the Rolling 
Slones. When the rest uf the band 
left the stage “to watch the football", 
McLagen joined Bragg for a series 
of Billy’s early pained love songs like 
A Lover Sings, and now the blokes 
in the audience could really let their 
feelings show. There are. I suspect, 
a group of men who only sing, and 
really show their emotions, at foot- 
ball matches or Bitty Bragg con- 


certs, and there were some who 
even punched tlie air as they roared 
through llie Milkman Of Human 
Kindness and New England. 

This unique blend of socialism 
and male catharsis was mixed with a 
fine line in Biaggian wit, with a 
discourse on food (“In Essex we 
think of rhubarb as the celery of the 
gods"J and a swipe at Pinochet and 
Oswald Mosley, who once held 
rallies in llie Forum. This led 
naturally to a rousing treatment of 
Guthrie's All You Fascists Are 
Bound To Lose and Ihe latest re- 
write of Waiting l ; or The Great Leap 
Forward, which now includes the 
glorious line, 'Tlie revolution is just 
a focus group away." 

June Tabor lias always been a 
wildly advent u ixius performer. She 
may have emerged from the folk 
circuit and established a rc|u nation 
as one of Britain's greatest inter- 
preters of popular song, but her 
chillingly intense style has already 
been applied to rock songs and jazz 
standards, us well as traditional 
ballads. The fact (lint she appeared 
as part of I/nuluns Folk In Tin- Fall 
season was certainly m>t going to 
limit her repertoire. 

She started with a sung from “the 
blessed Richard Thompson", but 
this version *«f Pharaoh was given a 
new edge as her huimtingly direct 
vocals were matched by percussion 
provided by llie lapping ul a violin 
liuw. will i exuberant (lurries from 
the eight-man brass and reed sec- 
tion. I hen Came a tribute pi |.;il 
Watewiii, who died in September, 
will] a revival uf Fine Horseman, 
nuw treated to a new setting domi- 
nated by lluw Warivn’s piano. 

The repertoire was extraord- 
inary: hum traditional songs treated 
with mennee and sadness, through 
to a brassy Kris Krislofforson 
lament, jazz ballads, and a brave 
selection of standards. Added ill 
with nil this was the Creative Jazz 
Orchestra, celebrated for their 
cheerfully eclectic range of influ- 
ences, freely mixing jazz with Celtic 
roots. Africa or the circus. 


Giant steps from the son I Duo rise to supreme challenge 
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JAZZ 

john Fordham 

TWE 33-year-old son of John 
■ Coltrane, “the patron, saint of 
vnor sax", found himself between a 
ant * a hard place the moment 
nt . up the saxophone. In- 
v ilably, compared with tlie turbu- 
cnl an( l obsessive genius whose 
uil me * )ears — ail d who died 
e| i he was too young to remeni- 
J. r , " ll ° finds himself confronted 
' Ww dfos of passage than 
Probably any other young sax 
Payer 011 the planet. 

V.Hft.iW Cnltrane appears to 
! | 1 ’ W| d' his late father the mod- 
t i\, Bcnemsity and reflectiveness 
“Servers found such a slar- 
3 “'"‘nisi with the guru’s wild 
b . az,ll ff saxophone odysseys. 

ilcfinlt ’! m of lasting on tlie legend 
> uMy doesn’t appeal to him. He 

.■2 clcar wi,h ,,is own band 
(i M repertoire at London's 

fow-n Elizabeth Hall. 

drill, 1 ^ C °l trflne niat *e his British 
uml Jew bandleader with an alert 
virtu*!*? 1 com,)n including the 
,«wuv , mm f Kiter Ralph Alcsai. 

! tAiuvfiffV ln Loidon with Uri 
1 s ifmofite" , er - Revisited * An occ a- 
1 1 , 11 hnu? I,wd WUH* it was hard to 
is\ i, ari young saxophon- 

Rnf ' ■Mtarawy lufned away 
I sivc- |r,h" '^ le i? se ' sometimes abra- 
Cohrane-style “sheets of 


sound” towards a cooler and more 
intricately lyrical approach. The 
quintet’s music was certainly depen- 
dent on a softly interwoven contra- 
puntal dialogue between the sax 
and the trumpet for the ensemble 
parts. 

At times, however, the steady 
dynamic levels and eschewing of a 
clear melodic centre made the 
themes rather amorphous and un- 
focused. This was sometimes con- 
tinued in Coltrane’s own solos, 
despite their serpentine fluidity, and 
in Alessi’s more extensive deploy- 
ment of short, twisting phrases. But 
Ravi Coltrane’s sound has an affect- 
ing delicacy and lightness (his tenor 
sound resembles an nlto's at limes) 
and he deploys it as both a texture 
and a dominant voice, concerned for 
tlie collective sound of a highly 
collaborative band. 

Some of the sharpest and most 
forceful exchanges of the show 
came in the trio sections, with Andy 
Milne, a fine Herbie Hancock-like 
pianist, swapping deceptively scat- 
tered percussive chords with the 
crisp Interjections ol bassist Darryl 
Hall and drummer Steve Hass, 
rather in the tunelessly dramatic 
manner of the .mid-sixties Miles 
Davis group. On this evidence, Ravi 
Coltrane appears to have honed the 
technique but not yet allowed him- 
self to let go. It was nevertheless a 
frequently pleasing, intelligent and 
unaffectedly musical show. 


CLASSICAL 

Tim Ashley 


/ of her career/ is how a 
programme note describes 
Anne-Sophie Mutter’s Beethoven 
sonata series at the Barbican in 
London with the pianist Lambert 
Orkis. Complete cycles are rare. 
Taken as a whole, the sonatas, 
which demand that the per- 
, formers function as a unit, A 

form one of the most gru- Am 

elling challenges which J lE 

either of die players can /M 

face. if . 

Mutter and 

Orkis rise to / 

that challenge ' ’ 
supremely. , 1 

Mutter pushes ^ 

both her formi- 
dable technique and her 
expressive range to its 
limits in her search for 
the music's emotional 
truth, never hindering the 
melodic ebb and flow or 
losing sight of the struc- 
ture. Orkfe la restrained 
throughout, always in per- 
fect accord with the emo- 
tion she is creating. 

In tlie early, relned-ln A 
major sonata, with its repet 
itiye figurations, at once 
bucolic and obsessive, they 


negotiate the rapid upward scales 
with flawless precision — this is 
music where the slightest slip on 
either side could be ruinous. 

The underrated E Flat sonata 
contrasts it with its rich melodic 
profusion. Mutter and Grids, 
opulent throughout, invest it 
with tremendous epic sweep. 

The climax of the whole series, 
however, came in the last concert 
with the Kreutzer and the 
Sonata in G major, 
y* We heard part of the 
Kreutzer twice. 

JgKj Towards the ond of the 
stormy first movement, . 
a string broke on 
Mutter’s violin. When 
she returned to the plat- 
// form, the second version 
1 1 had even more passion 
than tlie first. Tlie varia- 
tions which followed, a 
technical nightmare, were 
rapt and serene. Their re- 
flective mood pointed the 
way for tlie G major (“my 
favourite,” Mutter writes 
in tlie programme), which 
finds Beethoven at his 
most transcendental, and 
Mutter and Orkis at their 
most lucid and limpid. 
Tremendous, heart- 
warming stuff. 

Mutter: pushes her 
technique to Its limits 


Classical CDs 


Andrew Clements 


Monteverdi: II Combattlmento 
dl Tancredf e Clorlnda; II Ballo 
Dalle Ingrate 

Concerto Italiano /Atessandrlnl 
(Opus 1 1 1 OPS 1961) Cl 4.49 


M ONTFAURDI'S Eighth Book 
of Madrigals is the most 
diverse and remarkable of all his 
collections, combining the madri- 
gals of love and war that give the 
volume its title with two works 
intended for theatrical presentation. 
After their 011 (standing collection of 
the warlike numbers from Book 
Eight, released Iasi year. Rinnblo 
Alessniidrini ami his Concerto 
Ilnliano now tackle [lie (wo dramatic 
pieces. Alcssaiulrini gives both 
works wonderfully fluid and emo- 
tionally precise performances, with 
instrumental lines that move us 
effortlessly as tlie singers ami fuse 
the words, their selling and 
accumpan illicit Is into a perfectly 
organic whole. 


Mahler: Symphony No 3; Songs 
from Das Knaben Wunderhorn 

Remmert ■ Keenly side 1 Ciiy of 
Birmingham Symphony Chorus .3 
Orchestra / Roltle 
(EMI 5566137 L’l ;2 CO'-) i a* 


S I Mr IN HATTIE'S <-imuuiiud nt j 
llu.' 1'hircl Symphony grow* | 
ever mole impressive as ihK 
per tori nance unfolds, ‘llie uru.mW ' 
way in which he and the City 
Birmingham Symphony Chorus and 
Orchestra have evolved llioir 
Mahler style is eloquently demon- 
strated by the exactly judged re- 
straint and tonal refinement that 
typifies every detail; the careful, 
imhistrionie pacing uf the opening 
movements is proved to be totally 
logical by the time the slow finale is 
reached, where every phrase has a 
perfectly natural shape and un- 
forced expressiveness. Rattle’s 
Mahler is two-headed — one face 
turned back nostalgically to the 
19th century, the other looking 
anxiously into the 20th. Even in a 
selection of songs from Das Knabeu 
Wunderhorn. delivered with 
unfailingly beautiful tone by Simon 
Keenlyside, the future looms; there’s 
an almost Bergian tang to the 
orchestral detail, and an absolute 
refusal to dwell on sentiment. 

Ravel: Shdhlrazade; Debussy: 
La Damotaelle Elue; Britten: 

Las Illuminations 

McNair/Graham/Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus/Boston 
Symphony/Ozawa 
(Philips 446 682-2) £14.99 

S YLVIA McNAIR'S creamy 
soprano is ideally suited to llie 
perfumed worlds of Maurice Ravel 
and Claude Debussy, and Seiji 
Ozawa too is at his best in music that 
places such emphasis upon the lucid 
rendering of instrumental colour 
and texture. McNair is most at home 
in Slteh^razacle, lusciously mould- 
ing the sensuous lines and letting 
theiv sexual implications speak for 
themselves, but in Benjuinin 
Britten’s Rimbaud settings she 
pushes too hard, and the brittleness 
is emphasised by Ozawa, who 
makes the strings of the Boston 
Symphony deliberately raw-edged. 
Debussy’s early podma lyrique re- 
ceives the most poised perfor- 
mance, with tiie mezzo Susan 
Graham matching McNaiFs refine- 
ment, while tlie unfolding of the or- 
chestral and cliornl . tapestry 
provides the ..perfect, cushion for 
I iheir opulent voices. 









ARTS 


Big chill in the deep freeze 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 

/ AM VERY partial to r good 
funeral and I have been eagerly 
waiting for Anne Malone's in 
Coronation Street. Last week Anne 
(Eve Steele), Freshco’s manager- 
ess, froze to death in the deep 
freeze, where she was secretly 
poisoning the fish fingers. 

Trevor, the security man, whose 
brain serves merely to keep his cars 
from banging together, accidentally 
locked her in. She expired crying 
"Trevorr U limes, each ’Trevorl" 
expressive of a different emotion 
and a lower temperature. An exhila- 
rating challenge for any actress, yon 
feel. (Incidentally, anyone who no- 
tices an entertaining assonance be- 
tween Freshen and Tesco is 
completely wrong.) 

This ivas sensational stuff. People 
have been known to leave Corona- 
tion Street abruptly, ns if struck in i 
the small of the back by a runaway I 


lorry. In fact, they often are struck 
by a runaway lorry — or, in the case 
of Rita’s husband, a Blackpool Irani. 
Once the Rovers burst into flames. 
But ice? That's new. 

I always advise people to have 
their last words well polished and 
ready for use. You never know when 
you may need them. If you don’t, 
you mny find yourself at the florid 
mercy of the press. 

An old reporter I once knew said, 
after vainly waiting outside Buck- 
ingham Palace for something 
snappy from the expiring George V, 
“Well, lads, it’s ‘Hoto goes the 
Empire?' then." And it was. 

My own favourite came from 
S J Perelman, who wrote the Marx 
Brothers’ best jokes. The day he 
died, his taxi driver dropped him at 
home, saying, “Have n nice day, Mr 
Perelman." 

“Listen!" he snarled. “Don’t poke 
your nose Into my affairs. I’ll have 
the kind of day I want to." Having 
snid which, he died happy. Or, at 
least, quite pleased with himself. I 


Brush with the rich 

John Singer Sargent glamorised society ladies but 
something nasty lurked beneath. By Adrian Searle 

I A iHfLE almost all of John How can we tell whether or not 
1/1/ Singer Sargent's paintings, portrait sees into the depths of i 
if If from first to last, might be subject? A painting, after all. 


I A iHfLE almost all of John 
I / 1 / Singer Sargent’s paintings, 
if If from first to last, might be 
seen as overt demonstrations of 
consummate painterly skill, 
panache and bravura, there is also 
something deeply unsettling about 
them. Too much skill, panache and 
bravura, perhaps. 

All those ghastly, simpering 
upper-class girls whose portraits he 
painted mighL be another problem, 
not to speak of all those relics of 
Edwardian Empire, posing at their 
mnnLelpieces and in their top hats 
and buttoned coats, bultoned-up 
even in their souls. And those 
ghastly rich Americans, smug with 
money and patronage, slathered in 
Sargent’s stripes. Hmmiu. But there 
arc such great moments in 
Sargent’s work thnt it is difficult to 
dismiss him. It is better instead to 
let go of prejudice. 

The Sargent retrospective at 
London's Tate Gallery (until 
January IT) signals a wider resur- 
gence of interest in the artist, three- 
quarters of a century after his 
death. His art-historical rehabilita- 
tion is due in part to a change in 
scholarly attitude, and n suspicion 
that the history of art and the 
history of the avant-garde are not 
necessarily synonymous. This 
renewed interest In Sargent is also 
due to a fascination with the 
glamour of his subjects and their 
social world. 

Many of Sargent’s paintings ap- 
pear to be all sheen, all surface and 
effect. His portraits have been 
accused of lacking psychological 
depth and Insight, and to go instead 
for buttery highlights on silk 
dresses, the make-up rather than 
the face, the clothes and the pose 
rather than the man. But aren’t 
Warhol's portraits similarly vacu- 
ous? Isn't that vacuity precisely 
what Warhol was homing in on? 
Couldn’t it be that the lack of 
identifiable psychic traits in 
Sargent’s portraits is partly due to 
the way his sitters presented them- 
selves. Couldn't they themselves be 
port of the problem? Perhaps we are 
' patt of the problem too. 


How can we tell whether or not a 
portrait sees into the depths of its 
subject? A painting, after all, is 
hardly a psychiatrist's report. Lady 
Agnew smiles back at us, know- 
ingly. We cannot go behind the 
smile, and stare at it, perplexed. 

There are things in Sargent's 
oeuvre that appeal* to be full of some 
kind of covert social narrative or 
charge. When Sargent painted Dr 
Pozzi At Home he showed the hand- 
some young gynaecologist and 
aesthete (and reputedly abortionist 
to tile wealthy women of the lfilh 
arroHdissement), in a red dressing 
gown, embroidered slippers on his 
fcet, one hand to his chest, the 
other at Ills belt. 

The good doctor's fingers fidget 
with the slender belt, nnd with the 
turn of his collar. Imagine those 
fingers, imagine where they travel 
when Pozzi is not at home. The 
portrait, which otherwise we might 
see as a bit of old masterly dressing- 
up, is deeply unsettling. 

And what of Madame X, Sargent's 
full-length portrait of Madame 
Gautreau, an American like Sargent, 
and reputedly one of Pozzl's lovers, 
a portrait that scandalised Paris. 
The pallor of the painting, one 
viewer said at the time, made her 
look decomposed. Sargent accentu- 
ated her sexuality, her mannered 
poise. She let herself be painted 
with one shoulder strap slipped 
down . . . And with cleavagel Quelle 
horreurt It is a self-conscious paint- 


think the cabbie might have got 
away with a nice day. if it hadn’t 
been night. 

We can't all be Hollywood hu- 
morists. It is safer to have a little 
something in hand that you pre- 
pared earlier. In Anne's tricky posi- 
tion, I feel she should have pointed 
the fish finger, as it were, at the 
guilty party. Something along the 
lines of “FIRE THAT F****** FAT- 
HEAD TREVOR1" spelled out In fish 
fingers. The 0 of TYevor might have 
presented difficulties, but it should 
have been possible to improvise 
with a beefburger and punctuate the 
whole thing perfectly with frozen 
prawns. 

As it was, they found her the next 
day. Speechless, seated and solid ns 
rock, like the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln. The fact that she was 
sitting down has worried me all 
week. How long will it take to 
defrost her, or will she need a 
specially shaped, sit-in coffin? 

Freshco's regional manager was 
cold and stiff about the whole 



Detail from Madame X, which 
scandalised Paris 

ing of a self-conscious woman. It Is a 
play on dignity and decorum, on 
naturalism and artifice. Isn’t this 
how people ore, dressed-up, playing 
at being their public selves, playing 
at their roles? And Sargent the 
portraitist, playing at his role too. 
Later, Sargent painted the strap 
back where It belonged. 



conlretemps, though less so than 
Anne, naturally. He said, “The 
whole episode was something of n 
fiasco. Not the way FYeslico likes to 
conduct business." 

You could sense he wasn’t 
pleased. He urged Alina (who once 
played Cleopatra In Carry On Cleo 
and whose big. round eyes can still 
express saucer surprise) to say 
nothing to the press. 

Fat. I would have said, chance. 

A lost tribe in the upper reaches 
of the Orinoco, who have just 
discovered fire, will be reading that 
story within the week. Probably in 
the paper they are trying to light the 
fire with. 

Inspector Fox, the worst detec- 
tive in the world, provided Trevor 
doesn't join the force, fancied 
Spider as a murder suspect (“Book 
’im, Stan’olme!"). Spider’s inno- 
cence came as a fearful blow to Fox. 
“I'd quite an intriguing little case on 
my hands. Blackmail . . . extortion 
. . . murder. The kind of tiling 1 
could take into my retirement and 
write up into a bestseller." 

"Heigh-ho" hung unspoken in the 
air. You felt for the man. Anne had 
been sprinkling rat poison around 


The Tate’s exhibition will travel to 
Washington and Boston, and conies 
on die heels of a National Gallery of 
Scotland exhibition last year, cen- 
tred on Sargent’s portrait of Lady 
Agnew of Lochuaw. That exhibition 
was all silly swags, flower arrange- 
ments and stage-set mock up of t he- 
ar list’s studio in Paris. It reinforced 
the received perception of the artist 
as social climber, hobbing with the 
nobs, showing off his brushwork. 

Opinions about Sargent are 
equivocal. He was a tonal painter 
who toyed with Impressionism and 
in some respects debased it He 
painted alongside Monet and 
painted two American presidents, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. He painted Robert Louis 
Stevenson, languid, long-limbed, 
long-haired, a cigarette between his 
long fingers (Stevenson remarked: 
“It looks damn queer”) , and John D 
Rockefeller (whom Sargent said 
“looked like n medieval saint"), and 
he painted his friend and mentor, 
the author Henry James, twice. A 
suffragette slashed one of Sargent’s 
portraits of James, though whether 
this was an act of barbarism or of 
misplaced literary criticism (It was 
James’s sentences that needed cut- 
ting) is unknown. 

Sargent himself was sketched by 
Max Beerbohm, as a bearded 
human balloon menacing his canvas 
with a brush in either paw. Beer- 
bolnn also drew a cartoon of a 
queue of wealthy women lined up 
outside Sargent's Chelsea studio, 
waiting to be immortalised. Sargent 
looms behind the curtain, horrified. 

As well he might have been. He 
tired of portraiture — calling them 
“paugh-traits” — but that was where 
the money was, and where his 
reputation lay. 
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with n lavish hand, for love ofC#. 
Watts. (I hope you won’t ask met 
elaborate. It’s already very diW 
rale.) Fox found this explanat- 
ory hard to swallow. “It fails one- 
vital point — that anyone in foYl 
right mind would find Mr wY, 
attractive." This is true enough, by. 
of course, Anne Malone wasn't f 
her right mind. I 

We never see a slap-up funeral * 
Coronation Street or Albert Squaa* ; * 
and that’s a pity as Lancashire jail 
the East End of London, belter tk- 
any where else, know how to throrn i 
funeral like a party. As drami 
funerals are often belter VBlue Ik 
weddings because there’s mow; 
Involved. i 

My great-grandfather was j 
Lancashire mill-owner. His funeri 
cortege consisted entirely .( 
carriages filled with mistresses, d 
mentioned lavishly in his vi 
"And”, as my grandmother usrd w 
say with emphasis, “No Man Kais'.’ 

His Hat As They Passed ."til*, 
little children, were things men pui 
on their heads and lifted when ihty 
met a dead body or a woman). 

A good time, you feel, was had bt 
all. Especially my greal-grandtailur ^3 


The son of a surgeon 
preferred Europe tu Amrix- 
Sargent was burn in Florence. S"- 
his youth in the drawing rOrtib-w 
salons of Italy. Germany. S»tU>: 
land and France, atul first vi*iir 
the Ihiiled Stales when lie was > 

He was an American in I’ari- .m 
IjoikIoii, in Madrid ami Veflkr. ■ 
read, multilingual, shy, of WKrfla 
sexuality, something of a glutton, 
lover of poetry and modern seri»u- 
music, disorganised to the cstlti 
that he was often unsure whew, 
he I uid been paid or not for rarw - 
commissions. He was also, from ^ 
first, a hugely talented painter, A 
man, then, of some complexity- 

His consummate, incontre 
vertible skills — social as well 
painterly — led him to be offered j i 
knighthood and the presidency 
the Royal Academy. He &>rn« 
down both (his nationality. ■■ 
claimed, made him ineligible for ' 
knighthood). The thing that i wj 
strikes me about Sargent is rus ro* 1 -^ 
lessness, which perhaps goes _ sub- 
way to explaining his Brf vl,a ° 
towards the stability of money , 
class, yet also his anifoviu^ i 
towards it, something that cw • 
across in his paintings. . 

His life, along with his worM- 
been seen as a kind of 
bravura passage. But h was 
that led him to fheworids^ 
atthe end of the first vrarW «r. I ® 
vast canvas Gassed, to the « 
of the Imperial War JW* 
depicts blinded. musW^! 
soldiers leading one anotlwr _ 
a field towards a dressing .^ 

The field is littered with bodl«^ 

bandaged eyes. When Sa^. jy 
went to France he on va 

whether there was W V 
Sundays. In the end he painted* 
he saw with his own eyes. ■ 

Onelastthing.Inl90bhef^ fc 

a hotel room, probably m ^ 

is a view of the room, I assume 

the doorway. The room bfljj “ t 
undersea green light, co j. 
rhmmrh the shutters. 11)6 /" , 
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A deluded dream of passion on the Nile 


a - * 

'* * h. V, A T V ^V. 'I 'p - 

i , ,‘sawii ■ ' V: ^ ... ' 


Gassed: When Sargent first went to the Western Front, he asked if (he war stopped on Sundays 




UllUCIStra ■ --a B 

through the shutters. ITw J 
raffled, and there* a cWK , 
half-open bags on “J cU r. 

Imagine Sargent, about to > ^ 

turning back and 
room. And this is what n{ ' i[fe £■& 

image of a rootlessness, ^ ^ 

the run. Outside, the 
the world of poses ® - privat^ 
ments and smiles. Th» . _ rr |b$ 
world Is a bit of a ni?ss, and U° . ■ 
empty. . i 1 ■ ■ — ^ 


THEATRE 

Michael Bllllngton 


A NTONY and Cleo? Alan 
l\ Rickman and Helen Mirren? 
f\ Shakespeare’s great romantic 
tragedy? It all sounds sexily excit- 
ing. In fact, Sean Mathias's produc- 
tion at London’s Olivier only rises at 
the end above a decent dullness: for 
the most part it offers plodding 
spectacle rarely informed by power- 


The play Itself, for all its cosmic 
imagery, Is really an intimate epic: a 
study of two people who live in a 
deluded dream of passion. But here 
Tim Halley's set is a vnsl archway 
made up of 1 1 panels that endlessly 
rise and fall and suggest a mottled 
map of the eastern world. 

Any hint of intimacy is also de- 
stroyed in the first moment when 
Antony’s followers bellow their pri- 
vate opinions of the general across 
the length of the stage. And it is 
typical that the final scene of 
Cleopatra's death should take place 
in a vast monument filled with 
towering rows of glittering candles. 

The dominant influence on Math- 
ias seems to be Cecil B de Mille. 
Egypt is a place nf rugs, candles, 
goblets and decorative allies in tas- 
sclled bras and diaphanous trousers 
who accompany Cleo under a silken 
canopy. But what I miss is a govern- 
ing concept of the kind found in 
Peter Hall’s 1987 production where 
hero and heroine were sublime mid- 
dle-aged fantasists or in Michael 
Bogdanov’s current, much more en- 
joyable, version at the Hackney Em- 
pire, where Antony is a man ill nt 
case in this world of lust. 

What Mathias does have is two 
fine actors in Rickman and Mirren 
but they seem to exist on different 
planes. Rickman is hardly a man 
enslaved by love. His forte is quiet 
irony and a melancholic despair; 
w bich is why he is good in the 
scenes of icy courtesy with Octavius 
and in the final encounters with his 
soldiers where he sees himself as a 



Helen Mirren and Alan Rickman, fine actors limited by a plodding production 
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mangled shadow awaiting death. But 
of enthralled lust there is little sign. 

Ukewise Mirren has all the impe- 
riousness, hauteur, self-conscious 
grandeur uf someone who actively 
relishes (he role of queen. Fhere is 
also a mercurial quick-wit toil ness; 
one notices her intimate change of 
lone after Octavius’s departure with 
“he words me girls, he words ine". 
But. like Rickman, she is at her best 
as death approaches: In the final 
scenes she achieves a strange andro- 
gyny and becomes all fire and air as 
she sheds her mortal longings. 

The final impression is one of 
disappointment: spectacle takes 
precedence over language and the 
two stars seem to be shadow boxing 
rather than engaging in genuine 
confrontation. 

Meanwhile Michael Bogdanov's 
production of the same play, which 
the English Shakespeare Company 
has brought to the Hackney Empire 
in east London, begins very wittily. 


Dancing with death 


The Royal Ballet must not 
perish because of others' 
incompetence, writes 

Judith Mackrell 

I T SHOULD have been the most 
! ^Njniental of returns — the 
oyal Ballet going back to dance in 
Jj or bdnal home after an absence of 
^ years. But In place of the anti- 

\S ed T osy reunion a* Saber's 

K 1351 week's audience was 
eing leafleted by union reps drum- 
* u . p a %ht for the company’s 
Han 8 .' ^ n egotiations over (lie 
contracts are not resolved 
the Royal will be shut 
J In the same year that weVe 
gtbra ld the centenary of is 
be HoT Ghetto de ValolB, we may 
Thft* ^ company goodbye, 
fop i j ! 3 ft .company to be fougKT 
flvlno ? 0n y does h boast high- 
as n« anC€ra as Avidly individual 
jon fl W U8s ^ Sarah Wilder, 
Guilt jPf*, 811(1 Buesta Sylvie 
rek Mukhamedov, but 
led per ®® rn 'S tiie most var- 
l 6 ^ classic and modern 
°aiiet8 in foe world. 

season 1 ?!, ^ Protfanme of the 

I U. «lea^ e u^ yal b0ldly 9tatea that 
Nieves In its own future, 


for there is not a tutu nor a note of 
Tchaikovsky on view. With the 
exception of MacMillan’s Concerto 
(1966), all five works on show are 
contemporary. Three were made 
this year, and one, by Ashley Page, 
looks tike a potential classic. 

Room Of Cooks Is a masterfully 
compressed dance drama whose 
nervy imdges of eroticism and 
violence were Inspired by the dark, 
secretive narratives of painter 
Stephen Chambers. A woman and 
two men occupy a kitchen, with a 
meat cleaver in the table drawer, 
and as they prowl around each 
other, brief, ferdcioiis passages of 
dance combine with Orlando 
Gough’s insinuating score to evoke 
the heat and danger of sexual 
tension. The action is tantalisingly 
equivocal, and at no 'point do we 
k now exactly what is fantasy and 
\vhat reality. Yet the electric charge" 
of aklti against skin that crackles 
through the emotional shadows is 
reai and hair-raising. 

This combination of psychologi-. 
cal ambiguity And physical immedi- 
acy coUld only be achieved in dance, 
yet whftfa also impressive about the 
piece i4 that it never makes us think 
in terms of other balletsi Its tautiy 
composed scenes have a painterly 
resonance, . while the steady 


Tabloid hacks file the latest iwws- 
slorics to their papers reporting 
High Jinx Around Hie Sphinx and 
the fad that “Fulvin i> furious that 
Antony is said In be ivd-lml in 
Alexandria". At once we get ; t 
snapshot impression uf tile play's 
historical context and a reminder 
that Antony and Cleopatra's private 
passion has public repercussions. 

The great merit of Bogdanov’s 
updated production — with clocks 
on the sleekly sliding walls of 
Yanuis 'Ihavoris's set depicting 
various time zones — is that it 
makes a complex play extremely 
clear. You always know what is 
going on: when, for instance, 
Antony and Octavius meet for their 
summit conference, the former's 
gold braid and (he latter’s politi- 
cian's white suit tell us a good deal 
about their images of themselves. 

Cathy TVson’s Cleopatra has a 
supercharged sexuality and an 
angry vehemence that, as she sends 


remorseless sweep of its action is 
like a virtuoso camera take. 

Cathy Marston’s duet. Words 
Apart, is less ambitious but achieves 
a similar complexity. While its two 
dancers, Deborah Bull and i 
Jonathan Cope, move as If gripped 
by insatiable desire, tile choreo- 
graphy poignantly 6hows that this is 
a relationship out of synch. The 
woman averts her head at crucial 
balances or pushes away from him 
with her arms even as her torso 
1 yields to his embrace. 

William Tuckett’s Pulrt-a-Beul is 
by contrast a lively dance set To' 
Celtic mouth niuslc. There are mo- 
ments where Its fresh-faced inno- 
cence is in danger of collapsing into 
tweeness. But the rhythmic com- 
plexity of the choreography deftly 
undercuts its surface naivety, and al- 
lows the engaging sophistication pf 
the six dancers to shine through. 

The whole company was having 
to perform under trying clrcum-. 
: stances (the backstage area of the 
i Wells is sflll unfinished and tiie 
stage Is finely coated with dust) and ' 
at first it looked ks If the dancert 
, migjit be sinking under the weight 
of everyone eise’s mess. In the first 
movement of Concerto, Justine 
1 Meissner, a dander with k potential 
i for virtuosity, seemed overwhelmed 
, by nerves and when he aimed top 
thigh in a couple of moves, he (vis 
'unable to steady himself. But 


a messenger reeling . recalls her 
uatiu sake Mike. Hut. for some rea- 
son. she* i*s forced to deliver the text 
on a note of breathless urgency. If 
■uily Ms Tyson would lei I lie words 
do ilie work, her performance 
would be twice ns effective. 

Tim Woodward's Antony, how- 
ever, offers a strong portrait of i\ 
soldier caught up in the toils of 
passion. Woodward, for all his 
fervid mauling of Tyson, also in- 
triguingly suggests a man out of his 
erotic depth: he seems more at ease 
grappling on the floor with Potnpey, 
and when, after the defeat at 
Aclium, he talks of “the abysm of 
hell" he unequivocally grabs Cleo- 
patra's crotch. This, you feel, is an 
Antony at home in a man's world. 

In all, an effective and enjoyable 
production; but, in his determina- 
tion to keep the action moving, 
Bogdanov sometimes sacrifices 
language and the drowsy languor of 
the East. 


Wilder flared through the music 
with her usual blithe ehergy, and in 
the second movement Mara 
Galeazzi and Michael Nunn wove a 
trance around themselves, with 
some of Galeazzi’s long tilted bal- 
ances so serenely extended that she 
appeared to be levitating. 

The performances got better and 
better, to the point where they even 
managed to overcome my usual 
scepticism towards the final work, 
Forsythe’s In The Middle. In this, 

| Carlos Acosta, the Royal’s newest 
male principal,' proved to be a pow- 
! erfully muscular dancer with <i star- 
tling capacity for speed, While the 
. pairing of Bussell and Bull in th$ 

| ballerina roles Was perfect.. Bull’s 
phrasing was sharply intelligent as 
, always, and Bussell's performance 
was the leanest 'and meanest I’ve 
- seen from her, combining her frank ' 
. physical, daring with a glUteririgly 
mischievous hauteur. 

I — It takes years to build up a ballet 
company. Tiie suggestion' that the 
Royal can somehow be put on hold 
.while the Opera House sorts itself 
out is nearly as damaging as the 
idea that tiie company shquld be 
forced into permanent closure. ' 

One of the more ’ abrasive' p&s- 
. sages in Forsythe's ballet provoked 
■ a man near me to make a blatantly 
, huffy exit A bit of audlence'outrage. 
It was ahiioat as cheering a Sadn as 
’ allthe applause. 1 


Volume 

control 


CINEMA 

Gaby Wood 


/ T MUST be one of the hardest 
things for an actor to play a 
lapsed phoney. But that Is 
exactly what Ton) Colette does 
in Velvet Goldmine, piling repen- 
tant normnlity on to exhilarated 
pretentiousness. 

She plays Mandy Slade, an 
American girl turned London 
club diva nnd rock star wife. In 
a graceful reworking of the bar 
scenes In Citizen Kane, where 
die drink-sodden ex remembers 
a life of Improbable grandiosity. 
Goldmine director Todd Haynes 
shows Mandy Slade, now a 
wtiahed-up divorcee, In sour 
reminiscence. 

What she is remembering, for 
tiie benefit of a journalist, is tiie 
glam rock scene of the 1970s — 
the excesses, the excitement, the 
end. She tells (lie hack she 
doesn't have what he's looking 
for. lie says her smile tells him 
she does. “Well," she counters, 
"smiles lie.” The journalist is 
ready: "Exactly.” 

Velvet Goldmine is nil about 
upiien ranees — tiie glittering 
stylo of seventies, nnd the libera- 
tion that whs to he found in die 
exuberance nf looks. Tiie film is 
h hymn to that glamour, and to a 
time when uncertainly could be 
paraded: being gay or bisexual, 
dressing up, wearing lipstick 
were all prerequisites of the new 
decadence. 

Brian Slade, a rock idol of 
Zlggy Stardust qualities and pro- 
portions, is assassinated on 
stage. The killing turns out to 
have been a publicity stunt, but 
Slade never resurfaces. Ten 
years later, an English journalist 
working in New York is asked to 
track him down. 

Arthur (Christian Bale) lived 
uncomfortably through those 
times. He thought he'd settled 
happily Into the bleak sell-out of 
the 1980s. Butthere was some- 
thing, as he puts it, spooking him 
back. As he looks for the truth, 
we see the seventies replayed to 
an addictive soundtrack. 

Velvet Goldmine has more 
than one hero. There’s not just 
Brian Slade, played iconlcally by 
Jonathan Rhys Meyers, there's 
Curt Wild, the screaming rock 
star he falls in love with. (Ewan 
McGregor, who plays Wild, Is 
strangely weak.) There’s the 
Edith Sitwell Iookallke Jack 
Fairy, said to be the first of the 
glitterers ("everyone stole from 
Jack"). There's Mandy, n legend 
in her own right, and there's 
Arthur, growing up in the north 
of England and giving us tiie 
fan's view. 

These people are not just char- 
acters, they are heroes — be- 
cause ifs In the nature of the 
; period portrayed that they will 
oil fight for the audience's atten- : 


dons.' And, bo Velvet Goldm ine 
torus out to do rriord than tell a 
story. It gives a picture of a time, 
seen from many angles and with 
all the cOnfusions that entails. 

But its indst charming at- 
tribute is the casualneis df ltd 
humour. The firat frdtne is 
words: *TWughwhatyouare 
abdut to see is fiction,” it reads, ' 
“it Bhould nevertheless be . 
played at maxinium volume." 
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Mods in swinging London sign a petition to restore the death penalty 

Swinging both ways 
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Veronica Horwetl 

All Dressed Up 
by Jonathon Green 
Jonathan Cape 482pp Cl 7.99 

The Sixties 
by Arthur Marwick 
Oxford 903pp £25 

/ DON T believe In the sixties. I 
didn't see any such thing. That 
is, I’m sceptical of theories of 
the period, most of which seem to 
he later rationales for a collective 
delusion — shared by those who 
were young then and doing nicely 
thank you fbar the acne) — that 
they had a close encounter with 
something which remains deeply 
meaningful to us all. Me, I think it 
was a collision/ collusion of demo* 
graphics and economics, which any 
decently reticent historian wouldn't 
dnre analyse for a century, if ever. 

Which isn't to say I don’t enjoy 
reading evidence of the sixties 
manifestations, like Jonathon 
Green’s fragments of testimony 
from, say, one Mick Farren, remem- 


bering the riot in Grosvenor Square 
in 1968: ‘There was a lliun tier of 
hooves ami we were in the middle of 
the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
which was fucking scary. What little 
I knew, from Napoleonic history , 
was get under a tree, because It’s 
very hard to swing one of those 
truncheons when you’re on a horse 
and the other guy is under a tree.” 
Though that sounds more like a 
damn close-run thing than a close 
encounter. 

This is Green’s third book on the 
era, defined crisply as 1964-71, and 
set mostly within a possible drive of 
London by Mini. Green knows what 
preceded his chosen world, and so 
can put in their context of continu- 
ing, increasing middle-class money, 
the media, fashion and music which 
were promoted ithen and now) as a 
new revolution. I trust his reporting. 
Minimal editorials. He’s just record- 
ing the memories before they finnily 
fade to past. All of them, especially 
the daft bits, such as the arista 
Maldwyn Thomas (not likely to be 
on the bin-round with a name like 
that, is he?) who joined the upper- 


class gypsies at Glastonbury: “I was 
round n( Mark Palmer’s flat in 
Radnor Walk [Chelseal, and he said 
Tm going to drop out, do you want 
to come?’ We caught the train to 
Didcot . . Or the filmed five days 
of stoned partying with steaks laid 
on by the caterers, and the lays laid 
on by everybody, which were cut 
into a 30-second sequence of Antoni- 
oni’s movie Blow-Up. ff that. 

Green is at his most cruelly acute 
in a single page, where he quotes a 
Jonathan Aitken piece about 28- 
year-old Kevin MacDonald and his 
smart club, Sibylla’s. 

The Aitken interview is merciless 
— I had no idea he wns ever this 
sharp: "We’ve got everyone here 
(MacDonald clicked his fingers to 
emphasise the point) . . . We’re com- 
pletely classless, We’re completely 
integrated. We dig the spades, man. 
Everyone here’s got the message 
(click). Can you read it, man? We’ve 
married up the hairy brigade — 
that’s the East End kids like photo- 
graphers and artists, with the 
smooth brigade, the aristas, the 
guards officers . . . it’s the greatest. 


Intellectual bullying of a philosophical kind 


Nicholas Lezerd 

Confessions of a Philosopher 
by Bryan Magee 
Phoenix 496pp £8.99 pbk 

A MILDLY misleading title, but 
/t we’ll let that pass; think of it as a 
philosophical autobiography, ft 
begins with Magee, as a child, 
coming to realise that everything he 
knows of the world exists only in his 
head: “I was inundated by crashing 
great tidal waves of nausea, claustro- 
phobia, and isolation, as if I worn for 
ever cut off from everything that 
I existed — apart from myself — and 
| as iff were trapped for life inside my 
I own head. I thought I was going (u 
throw up or faint.’’ It’s a startling 
opening, and nil the more so because 
it describes the feeling so lucidly 
(lint you start to know, all too well, 
what he means, (1 recommend you 
do not start rending it at bedtime. 


Lying in the dark with these words 
echoing in your skull is no fun.) 

Eventually Magee found people 
who would be up to talking about 
such matters, but the rest of the 
story of his life is largely filled with 
people he cannot, intellectually, take 
seriously. ’They seemed to think 
that the world was an intelligible 
place, and I did not see how in the 
light of. n moment’s thought this 
belief could be entertained," runs 

one typically caustic line, 

Studying dreats at OxFori] kfjef 
the war, he is driven to desiwir by 
the smugness ami complacency. of 
his teachers, all logical positivists 
who spent more time discussing 
I terminology and linguistics than the 
proper concerns of phjlospphy 
(“superficial ’■ and “ irrelevant” are 
among the kinder words Magee 
uses when writing about them). 

Much of the book is written with 
what might look, at first glance, like 


extraordinary arrogance. It looks 
like it on second and third glances 
too, coine to think of it. “Of the reli- 
gions I studied, the one I found least 
worthy of intellectual respect was 
Judaism.” Don’t worry — he’s not in 
the slightest degree an anti-semile 
— but saying something like that 
takes, well, ditftzpqlf. 

He is withering on people who 
fall to appreciate Karl Popper’s 
genius, and frank about his close- 
ness to the man and his own iutel- 
' leclual rob"usTness r In arguing with 
him. Very frank. ("I stood up to Ills 
intellectual .bullying and _ hit back 
liard,") Alti lo ugh devoted to Popper, 
he says of his Realism And The Aim 
Of Science that “parts of it read like 
someone who has not beeq properly 
understood repeating himself in the 
hope that if he does his message 
will get through.” This was a some: . 
what surprising sentence to come, 
across as it could be applied, with- 


happiest, most swinging ball of the 
century and I started it." 

And then Green coolly trumps 
Aitken. “Mr MacDonald did not 
make 29: he killed himself later that 
year.” 

After which true high meaning- 
lessness, it’s a slow go through 
Arthur Marwick’s emphatic valida- 
tion over 900 very odd pages of his 
introductory 16 statements of 
development — “a very Stonehenge 
of assertion” — of trends across the 
Western world between 1958 and 
1974. His timeframe and space 
parameters fray and sag as you 
read. Marwick can discover 
(though usually in the archives) the 
absolute moment of change In a life, 
as in his tragi-comedic trouvie from 
a peasant family near Rome in 1969 
when an inside toilet liad been in- 
stalled where before they had used 
fields: “I feel like a human being, 
like other people, not like an animal 
as I felt before.” 

And yet every sentence in which 
he interprets, analyses and extrapo- 
lates is flaccid. He wombles. Not be- 
cause he accepts the Rsishonton 
school of history — all accounts are 
equal in their subjectivity: nor that 
he acknowledges the cultural plural- 
ism tending tn chaos that may have 
been the real change which hap- 
pened to happen (demographics 
and commerce again) in the sixties. 

When l at lust stumbled into his 
chapter entitled “Beauty. Booze and 
the Built Environment” — quite as 
dire as those words promise — I 
suddenly recalled that this was the 
Professor Marwick who had given 
us his previous thoughts on the 
subject in his volume Beauty In 
History, which Angela Carter de- 
scribed as “Women I, Arthur, have 
fancied throughout the ages with 
Additional notes on some of the men 
I think I might have fancied if I were 
a woman." Ah, that’s It, then. This is 
the sixties which Arthur fancied, 
the happenings made mightily 
meaningful by arrangement in 
retrospect, so that they weren't 
merely the byproduct of 25 years of 
post-war capitalism expanding its 
markets among those whom Pete 
Townshend of The Who called “the 
Bulge — the result of all the the old 
soldiers coming back from war and 
screwing until they were blue In the 
face". And that terrific line is to be 
found in Green, of course. You 
wouldn’t find a hormonal academic 
actually listening to a Mod-pleaser. 

if you would like to order All Dressed 
Up for £15 or The Sixties for £21 see 
the CultureShop ad (below). , . 


out alteration, to Magee’s own book. 

What Magee tells us, again and 
. again, is this: that the central task of 
philosophy is to ask. What, ulti- 
mately, is there? And this, with 
variations of expression: H I hold the 
greatest single achievement In the 
history of philosophy to be . Kant's 
distinction between the noumenal 
and the phenomenal," Agqin, don't 
worry: he explains tlns,;loo., 

There Is something slightly crazy 
about the whole book. But it. is a, 
very illuminating craziness., ft, 
works hot only as autobiography, 
but as cut introduction, to the 
■ plrtl uSopi lies of-' KtmU-’H^fie.-'nnir 
Schopenhauer. You flight think that 
this is hardly going to make you put 
it on your Christmas list, but there . 
is something to be commended in 
the way he skates over the details of 
his public life (he was a Labour. MP 
until 1983) at the ^xpenae.of his 
own inner philosophical wrangles. 
Which are not. about mere details: , 
they are about, the Bjg One: "What 
can we know? . , 
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Paperbacks 

Desmond Chr isty 

Casanova’s Return to Venloe. 
by Arthur Schnltzler 
(Pushkin Press, £7) 

/ N THIS novella, Schnitzler. (he 
Viennese master of disillusion, 
sends Casanova back to face his 
past. The authorities will have him 
back if he works for them In their 
campaign agaiust moral corruption. 
But there are other humiliations in 
store for the great lover as old age 
casts its debilitating shadow on his 
seductions — a new love, still more 
deception and a duel wilh an officer 
who could be his young self. 

Elephant, by Raymond Carver 
(Harvlll, £6.99) 

T HE “American Chekhov”, it says 
on the cover, and the compliment 
is not absurd. These seven stories, 
the lust that Carver wrole, often 
seem to be stories about nothing 
very much at all as characters don't 
quite say what llu-y mean ur refrain 
from saying wh.il they could say. Yet 
things do get >aiil amongst all the 
nothing, and impulses give the lie in 
what wns masquerading ns truth. 

— —'■■■■ — I 

Cult Fiction, A Reader's Guide, 
by Andrew Caicutt and Richard j 
Shephard (Prion, £9.99) , 

S O WHO qualifies? Charles 
Bukowski ft in- dirty uld man of | 
American letters"! aiul Fyudor E* 1 -* 
toevsky (“misembilisni writ largo"). 
Cult fiction is. the authors own. “a 
shaky concept at best and in noway 
finally quail finable". Their choice of 
authurs shows the concept in full 
wuhble but it doesn’t much matter as 
the introductions are nicely judged. 

Fatherhood: An Anthology of 
New Writing, edited by Peter 
Howarth (Indi go, £6.99) 

L OOK, girls, you may actually 
have the baity but it's us boys 
who deliver the hook. Tony Parsons 
"reflects on the influence of his own 
dad": Nicholas Lezard describes the 
gulf between Liiose who have & baby 
oil hoard and those who don U N*» 
Spencer explains why you'll never 
be ns hip ns your kids, and so on. u 
you are a dad-to-be, you should rea 
it now. It could be the last book you 
read in the next five years . , . 

A Bright Shining Lie: John 
Vann and America In Vietnam, tot 
Ne ll Sheehan (Pimlico, 

J OHN PAUL VANN went to Viet- 
nam to fight what he 
was a just war. Ht was sickened 
discover that his own army Yf8 s 

rupt. that tlie South Vietnamese sol- 
diers casually slaughtered civilian*- 
He was brave enough not to 
his mouth shut and to put ns’L 
fore the might of the, military, bj 1 
han's book is widely regarded 
one of the best Vietnam war books- ■ 

I To order any of the books , 
reviewed dr In print, over 
100,000 titles available: 

Phcine- (+44)181 
Fax: ■ - (+ 44)181 834 8878 
Email; ibldemeil.boBO' 00 - 1 * 
P&yrneht bv credit card or ( 
Uh/EuiochaquepayaWot® ' • ' 

Querdlen Weekly 
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Redemption in Cajun country 


M aya Jagfll 

A Lesson Before Dying 
by Ernest J Gaines 
Serpent’s Tail 256pp £9.99 pbk 

I N LOUISIANA'S Cajun country in 
I / the late 1940s, a jury of “twelve 


{ the late 1940s, a jury of “twelve 
white men good and true" puts a 
Li— -i- jImA raw. His 

lawyers defence: that Jetterson. me 
field hand wrongly convicted of a 
fatal liquor store robbery, is a sub- 
human beast of burden incapable of 
premeditation — "I would just as 
soon pul a hog in the electric chair 
as Ibis." In an inexorable tale that 
holds no hope of repiieve from 


white justice, Jefferson's ageing 
nanna. Miss Emma, calls on the 
plantation schoolteacher to help her 
godson die with dignity, like a man 
not a hog. 

From this devastatingly stark 
material, Ernest J Gaines has created 
a powerful and loving portrait of a 
small, mainly cane-cutting commu- 
nity. It is told by the reluctant hero 
vj, . 1 , who has returned 

from university to teacii i im „..i v 
thing that an educated blflck man 
can do in the South today”) after 
losing his faith. 

hi language as direct and unctn- 
bellished as the pleas of the stub- 
born and stoical Miss Emma and 


Tante Lou, the novel reveals the 
attrition of insults — being made to 
enter by back doers, to stand, to 
wait — from those “paying by the 
rules their forefathers created hun- 
dreds of years ago". The sheriff’s 
cronies in the nntebellum big house 
place bets on whether the “too 
smart” teacher can perform the im- 
jiossible with the crushed Jefferson. 

Gaines, who grew up on a 
Louisiana plantation, evokes the 
claustrophobia of "the quarter”, as 
Grant despairs at his pupils' options: 

Mug “brought down to the level of 
beasts m u««. n.u n 

violent death or jail in the cities. 
Though first seen striking his 
charges with n ruler. Grant stays for 
the reason his lover Vivian Baptiste 
divines: “You love them more than 
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Mass grave at Pllice collective form near Srebrenica, Bosnia, 1997 pho 

Dead men tell no lies 


PHOTOGRAPH- OILLES PERESS/MAGNUM 


| Peter Beaum ont 

| The Graves 

I Stover and Gitles Psress 
j Scalo334pp £16.95 


HAVE grown ton 
| comfortable with horror, 

i » Murder and genocide 

nave become too much like enter- 
^inmenL Somewhere the real 
I ^gnificance has been mislaid: the 
J* texture and psychological 

awfulness of mass slaughter and its 
aftermath. 

** grow bored with it. Al- 
r, y “to urbicides of Vukovar and 
ostar — (he genocide at Srebre- 
Jl a ~~ have been filed away, put 
ay under the heading “finished 
1 witless as the world moves on to 

>'ime new catastrophe. 

7 for Ihe relatives of more than 
‘ , mon and boys who rlisap- 
™ ( ‘ af ter the fall of Srebrenica 
..... , hundreds of men tnassa- 
: ‘ ” ,tT .^ e feff °f Vukovar an 
Mrik I 5 ma ' 118, of closure and 
, f J! te* 1 - ^ns also is the business 
it-, »iii i ^ Snow and William 
‘4t »d, forensic anthropologists 

ri.i of a wider inter ‘ 
S r t** 1 **® same closure 
uiisnr. a i n M lior1, Tftete job is the 
identify & ? e ~~ tfie extraction and 
wiSSlf "" ,hp decomposing 

,w ^YSvT 8agraVeSOf ‘ he 

orr^stMi lumber the bodies 
a n ? nff t0 the surface to be 

1 to accn« d ?*V ted for disposal and 
1 — ^f^lhelr killers. In Bosnia 


•100 mass graves have been identi- 
fied, the most recent — and largest 
to date — emerging only last month. 
Each is a signpost on the Balkan 
map, evidence of the execution en 
masse of prisoners of war, or civilian 
men and boys who were simply mur- 
dered for being of fighting age. 

It is the kind of Investigation we 
accept the necessity of without 
asking too many questions about 
the process and about the men and 
women who perform it But The 
Graves — the account of Eric Stover 
and Gilles Peress of the excavation 
of the war graves of Srebrenica and 
Vukovar — for nil its awfulness of 
incidental detail, must also rank ns 
one of the most powerful and affect- 
ing accounts of the Yugoslav wars, 
Above all it is an indictment of war. 

It is also a timely reminder of the 
real Issues that confront us in taking 
on Milosevic and of the acts that 
have been perpetrated In the name 
of Serbia's most rabid nationalism. 

Peress's award-winning photo- 
graphs, and Stover’s cool, unhysteri- 
cal prose, take you to file most awful 
place on earth, beyond even Dante's 
imagination. They take you to the 
reality of the pit. It is here that 
forensic pathologists go about their 
work. But despite the horror of the 
subject matter and Pei ess’s images 
there is a strange gentleness about 
the photographs which reminds us 
that these were, after all, once men. 

For this is a book that is as much 
about the living as the dead. It is 
I about the reclamation of the nuss- 
I ing dead not just as individuals but 


you hate this place." While the 
teacher disavows God. and Rev- 
erend Ambrose envies Ids tutelage 
of Jefferson (“Lord just work for 
white folks"), the novel is couched 
in religious symbolism: the convict 
grasps he is being asked to “take 
the cross". Grant understands the 
yearning for n secular inessiah: "We 
black men have failed to protect our 
women since the time of slavery. 
We stay here in the South and are 
broken, or we run away ... So each 
time a male child is born, they hope 
he will be the one to change the 
vicious circle." 

i mu ti I...**.- t.- _ .u vnn of 

civil rights in the 1960s, and Gaines 
has Jefferson assert his humanity 
partly through literacy — keeping a 
diary — as slave narrators did be- 
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fore abolition. Yet demoralised peo- 
ple haw their own need of heroes. As 
Grant recalls uf Joe Louis's ascent: 
“For days after thnt fight, for weeks, 
we held our heads higher than any 
people on earth had ever done." 

In Grant Wiggins, Gaines has 
created a Socrntically gifted but selt- 
doubting mentor, reminiscent of 
Walter Mosley's Socrates Fortlow In 
Always Outnumbered , Always Out- 
gunned (1997). That contemporary 
African -American writers should 
create two such pedagogic figures 
ut one time underlines an urgency 
implicit in Gaines's novel: that the 

■‘virions circle” is still not yet bro- 
ken. Far iium ui,..*., .j 

out glimmers of humour, A Lesson 
Before Dying is a transcendent and 
heartfelt novel of redemption. 


The selfish geneticist 


as a group. Most powerful of all is 
Stover's account of the march from 
Srebrenica to the haven of Tuzla, 
harried all the way through the dark 
Bosnian woods by Serbian forces. 
Fathers lose sons and sons lose 
fathers. Serbs kill and — abnost 
inexplicably — amid the mayhem 
they reprieve. 

Such a case is described by 
Ahmed. “My father was just ahead 
of me. In front of the tank, he turned 
to the left with the other men. With- 
out thinking, I continued walking 
straight ahead with the women and 
children. After a few yards a hand 
reached out and grabbed my right 
shoulder. It wns a Serb soldier, a 
neighbour of mine from Srebrenica. 
He shoved a blanket in my arms 
and motioned for me to put it on my 
head. He literally saved my life." 

But The Graves is more than 
simply a terrible book of blinding 
humanity. It is a text that should be 
read by every goon with a gun. It 
should be read too by the politicians 
who command them as a lesson in 
the modern science of forensics and 
satellite photography. 

Its message is quite simple. You 
can murder your enemies, but you 
cannot hide the bodies or the man- 
ner of the death. In those scraps and 
fragments in the pit reside narra- 
tives that can be decoded and can 
ultimately condemn through blind- 
folds and bound hands. How bodies 
fell. How they were murdered. 

“Bones.” says Clyde Snow, “are 
often our last best witnesses: they 
never lie, and they never forget." 


Steven Rose 

Unweaving the Rainbow 
by Richard Dawkins 
Penguin Press 336pp £20 

r^\ ICIIARI) DAWKINS may well 
p< be the best-known zoologist 
I I in Britain. Not prrlups so 
much for liis zoology, us lie stopped 
laboratory ami field research many 
years ago. but f««r the i-legann- an 'I 
{mwi-ruf his popular science writing. 

A vigorous i Wench -r uf (iunla- 
iiK-iitalist Darwinian orthodoxy 
against all comers — biologists and < 
n< m-biologisis alike — he has a 
capacity to coin phrases that have 
resonated through the general cul- 
ture. So when Microsoft's Charles 
Simunyi founded a chair in ilu* 
Public Dnderslamling of Science at 
Oxford. Richard Dawkins was a 
favoured candidate far it. Unweav- 
ing The Rainbow is the new profes- 
sor's tribute to his sponsor. 

Over the last decode his uncom- 
promising assertion of Darwinian 
orthodoxy has broadened into a de- 
fence of scientific rationality in gen- 
eral. Challenged by those who claim 
that science demystifies the uni- 
verse and therefore robs it of its 
beauty, Dawkins insists that know- 
j ledge adds rather than detracts. To 
learn dial the colours of the rainbow 
result from separating white light 
I into its component wavelengths 
I should not diminish our apprecia- 
tion of Us romance, even if we no 
longer hope to find a crock of gold 
at the end, He is of course right, 
though he might perhaps have been 
prepared to concede that it takes 
two to tango, and that scientists 
have often been as enthusiastic 
about proclaiming their macho re- 
ductionist rejection of that romance 
as their detractors have been to 
decry scientific "objectivity". 

To demonstrate that scientists 
can indeed vault the snow-line be- 
tween the two cultures, Dawkins 
iuterweaves his account of (lie 
physics of light witli a trawl through 
the Golden TYeaaury of 19th cen- 
tury English poetry, to find Keats, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge reflect- 
ing diversely on both the beauty and 
terror that Newtonian physics in- 
spires. But his belief that scientists 
can cross the divide, even if arts 
people consistently fall to make the 
leap in the opposite direction, would 
carry more conviction if Ills literary 
tastes were less overtly rooted in the 
past. With contemporary writers, 
such as A S Byatt and lan McEwan, 
so warmly embracing science within 
their novels, it seems a bit churlish 
to continue to play tlie two cultures 
game in this embattled way. 

One of tlie great attractions of 


Dawkins's own wilting is its combi- 
nation of clarity of exposition with n 
brilliant use of metaphor. His latest 
is tlie bar-code: dark lines in the 
light spectrum indicate the pres- 
ence of elements in distant stars: 
dark lines on a phulugraiihic plate 
form DMA fingerprints. The funner 
show tin 1 power of scientific inter- 
pn-Nitioii. fin- latter an- a peg «m 
which to hang a polemic against a 
legal system and popular Culture 
which ciui'i nr won't uiidersi;uid 
probability theory. 

However, his more rnneili.-ilury 
cult u ml forays occupy uuly tlie 
violet region of Dawkins's rainbow. 
The greater jini't of the spectrum is 
occupied by attempts to slay some 
familiar dragons. Newspaper coin in- 1 
nisls like Bernard Levin who are 
contemptuous of arcane cosmologi- 
cal matters, astrologers, the X l ilos 
— ail are subjected to withering 
scorn. Tlie credulity of fit e unscien- 
tific masses in accepting such tosh 
moves him nearly to despair. 

For someone who coinplains that 
his own science is so persistently 
I misunderstood, Dawkins is remnrk- 
I ably intolerant of other fields of re- 
search and knowledge. His distaste 
for biologists who regard living 
processes as more than the mere 
working out o( instructions carried 
by individual selfish genes is well 
displayed. A particular bite rouge is 
Stephen Jay Gould, perhaps because 
lie is one of the few who can write ns 
! elegantly as Dawkins himself. 

Outside the scientific citadel he 
has little time for sociologists, 
philosophers or literary critics — 
especially feminists and those who 
have had the audacity to fret over 
the validity of science’s claims to 
have a unique purchase on truth. 
However, so strong Is his disdain 
for these scholars that he is not 
prepared to enter into reasoned 
delate with them. Indeed, he gives 
little sign that he has actually read 
any tli ing they have written. Instead 
lie prefers to operate ad hominem, 
quoting unattribu table and unspeci- 
fied friends who have reported to 
him allegedly stupid things that 
unnamed sociologists have said — 
anecdotes that those familiar with 
the Dawkins oeuvre will have heard 
him repeat, with suitable embellish- 
ments, on a number of occasions 
now. 

However, if you want your oppo- 
nents to respect your own research 
field, you have a duty to play' fair by 
theirs. There’s even a name for this 
within Dawkins's own fundamental- 
ist DariyitUan credo. If is called reci- 
procal altruism, and in fitness terms 
it can be shown, to be beneficial. 
Richard Dawkins's problem Is that 
he seems to lack the genes for it 
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Hooked by the cranes 


Mark Cocker 


S / WRITE, five feathers lie 
before me across the desk. 
Ail are about EOcin long and 
5cm wide, and to anyone else they 
probably look rather uninspiring, 
uniformly grey quills, except that 
two have small areas of black to 
wards the tips. 

They are the feathers of common 
cranes. I found them several days 
ago, where the birds dropped them, 
at a spot called Angyalahdzn, which 
forms part of the HortobAgy 
National Park in eastern Hungary, 
one of the most intact and atmos- 
pheric areas of central European 
sleppe left on the continent. 'Hie 
place has recently acquired addi- 
tional importance ns a staging iwst 
fur huge numbers of migratory 
cranes. Up to 65,000 of these mas- 
sive birds, and perhaps as much as 
a quarter of the world's entire popu- 
lation, converge on the Hungarian 
wetland before passing down to the 
lip of Italy, then across the Mediter- 
ranean for their winter quarters in 
Algeria, Tunisia and even as far 
south as Ethiopia. 

My five feathers are a symbolic 
link with this ancient journey, which 
probably has its origins at the end of 
the last Ice Age. But they also con- 
nect me to the other part of the 
crane’s annual life cycle — their 


months on the breeding grounds in 
northern Europe. These feathers 
carry in their numerous tiny imper- 
fections a coded history of a crane's 
summer. The irregularly tattered 
fringes and faintly soiled bloom 
were acquired by daily wear and 
tear among the boggy meadows of 
eastern Poland, the boreal forests 
and lakes of subarctic Scandinavia 
or the Russian taiga. 

My five plumes also speak 
obliquely of auother crucial ritual in 
a crane’s life — liie moult of flight 
feathers. Every two to four years all 
cranes lose those feather-tracts 
known to the layperson ns pinions 
(and to ornithologists as primaries 
nntl secondaries) — the great black 
quills that permit the bird to under- 
take its heroic odyssey back and 
forth from Africa. When these are 
shed they fall in summer during a 
48-hour period. However, my five 
feathers, known as coverts, never 
moult at that moment since they 
overlay and protect the bird’s pri- 
maries during the critical period of 
re-growth. 

Only when the main wing feath- 
ers are renewed can the crane af- 
ford to lose these coverts, which 
they do halfway through their 
migration on the plains of Hungary. 
By gathering five of them up at the 
Angyalaliaza puszta I intervened in 
their natural destiny to return to the 


alkaline soils of the steppe, or per- 
haps even survive the winter to be 
recycled as a soft lining for the 
spring eggs of other breeding birds. 
But mine now serve a more per- 
sonal, complicated function — re- 
awakening memories of their 
owners as they came to roost in the 
innermost section of the park. 

Towards dusk the initially small 
and intermittent formations of 
cranes began to link up into larger 
silhouetted clusters. Often these 
appeared as a gigantic, slow-moving 
amoeba expanding and contracting 
above the horizon, depending on 
how the birds changed direction in 
relation to where we stood. Some- 
times there were so many in the sky 
they formed an almost continuous 
front through 180 degrees. 

As they came closer the flocks 
gradually swung round, ami one by 
one each individual would peel away 
from the undifferentiated mass of 
heaving wings and bodies, until 
they created a graceful, evenly 
spaced skein right across the sky- 
line. Ail (lie while these thousands 
of birds maintained a loud, 
sonorous bugling that seemed a dis- 
tilled essence of that northern Euro- 
pean wilderness from which they 
had arrived. And as I witnessed this 
sublime spectacle I gathered up my 
five feaLhers to help chronicle its 
meaning. 



Quick crossword no. 442 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


Across 

I How disgusting! 
(4) 

3 Deep (8) 

8 It has length but 
no breadth (4) 

9 Draw near (8) 

II A very close-run 
thing (5-3-2) 

14 Abandon — 

! sand! (6) 

15 Distinction — 
esteem (6) 

17 Town — county 

— palace (10) 

20 Net (salary) (4-4) 

21 Growth on skin 

— character flaw 
(4) 

22 Containerfor 
sweet food (5,3) 

23 Kill (4) 


Down 

1 Christmas (8) 

2 Victory (in love or 
war?) (8) 

4 Mope or fret (6) 

5 Area nearest the 
observer (10) 

6 The Mormon 
state (4) 



7 Roald, writer (4) 
10 With great care 
— absolutely 
( 10 ) 

12 Preserve or lay 
aside (a project 
or, formerly, 
clothes) (8) 

13 Without delay (8) 
16 With hands on 

hips (6) 

18 Craving (4) 

19 Hide (4) 


Last week's solution 
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rQ RIDGE can be a cruel game 
D sometimes — the best bids 
and plays don’t lead to the best 
results, while inferior actions 
bring bountiful harvests. This 
deal from a recent World 
Championship left poor South 
wondering what on earth he had 
done to deserve the fate that 
befell him. Look at the problem 
from bis point of view: 

North (dummy) 

* J 982 

VKJ982 

♦ Q 

*K43 

South (you) 

* A Q IQ . 

V A 10 6 5 

♦ J 107 

*AJ6 

This was the bidding: 

South West Nor tii East 

1NT 34 4t Pass 

4 V Dble Pass Ppaa 

Pass , 

1 

The auction baa been curious 
— West's 3 ♦ overcall was osten- 
sibly weak, so how can he have . . 


Chess Leonard Barden 


i #i iMjoaia Him mi; uuiLCll 

v V States scrapped for gold 
medals In die Olympiad at Elista, 
England never justified their status 
as No 2 seeds: Michael Adams's 
2700 rating is in danger after his 
subdued performance on top board, 
Nigel Short drew eight in a row. On 
the credit side, Matthew Sadler 
(7K/12) was again the team rock 
while Tony Miles (5/7) should-haw 

been dgO.~ 

The basic problem is that in the 
1980s England had a young team 
which overperformed and won three 
silver medals, while the higher-rated 
but ageing 1990s squad has under- 
performed, apart from Pula 1997, 
when the opposition was weak. 

M Sadler v J Lauder 


1 d4 NfB 2 c4 eti 3 Nc3 Bb4 4 
e3 0-0 5 Bd3 c5 6 Nf3 b6 7 0-0 
Bb7 8 Na4 Qe7 9 a3 Ba5 10 b3 
d5 11 Bb2 dxc4 12 Bxc4 Nbd7 
13 Rcl RfdS 14 Qe2 aG 15 Bd3 
Bd5 16 dxc5 b5 17 b4 bxa4 18 
c6l Bb6 19 cxd7 a5 20 bxa5 
RxaS 21 e4 Ba8 22 Ne5 Nxd7 
23 Nc4 Ra7 24 Nxb6 Nxb6 25 
Bb5 Nd7 26 Rfdl NfB 27 f3 h6 
28 Qc4 Rc7 29 Qxa4 Rxcl 30 
Rxcl Qg5 31 Bfl Rd2 32 Qb3 
NgG 33 Rc8+ Kh7 34 Be I Nf4 
35 g3 Resigns, 


The best match score by any 
British Isles leant at Elista was Ire- 
land 2!'j, Poland Hi. The ull-lrt-imvl 
team were without their strongest 
player, the former Russian GM AJox 
Baburin, while the new top buiird 
Mark Orr had to abandon the trip 
because of a family illness. Ireland 
had to play many rounds without a 
reserve, and were outrated by the 
Poles by around 200 points a board. 

So a great victory, especially for 
the 20-year-old Cambridge student 
Brian Kelly from Belfast who is 
carving a reputation with his im- 
pressive positional style. 


B Kelly v M Krasenkov 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 Nfti 3 Bg2 06 4 
Nf3 d5 5 0-0 B<IG 6 c4 cti 7 b3 


enough to double you in 4 ¥ on 
the next round? Perhaps it's one 
of these “action doubles" that 
you’ve heard about, showing 
extras for his pre-emptive over- 
call and hoping that East will do 
something sensible, On the 
other hand, maybe it’s a varia- 
tion on the Lightner theme, 
based on a black-suit void — 
West is trying to suggest an 
unusual return should East win 
an early trick. Whatever you 
make of the double. West leads 
the king of diamonds, on which 
East plays the two, and follows 
with the nine of diamonds. You 
to play. 

East’s two of diamonds is an 
obvious singleton, so rather than 
guess how high to ruff in 
dummy, it might be safer to 
throw a possible losing club. You 
do this and, sure enough, East 
ruffs the nine of diamonds with 
the four of heartB, and switches 
to a spade. Another decision for 
you. You're Inclined now to view 
this double as Lightner, as king . 
not for an unusual lead, but for 
an unusual switch. West ipust 
have a spade void! You finesse 
die ten of spades with soipe con- 
fidence, but West produces the . 
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Rugby League Super League Grand Final: Wigan Warriors 10 Leeds Rhinos 4 
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v WU4I UQ |XJ 

cxd5 cxd5? 11 Nc4! Nc6 11 
Nxd6 Qxd6 13 Nc3 Ba6 14 g 
Rfc8 15 Ba3 Qd7 16 Qd2 Nej 
17 Nxe4 dxe4 18 Rfdl Na5 19 
Rabl Qd5 20 f3 Bb7 21 foi 
&e4 22 Bb4 NcG 23 Bc3 Ntf 
24 Rfl Qh5 25 Bb4 N(5 21 
Rf4i Qg6 27 Rbfl h5 28 d3 
Rd8 29 Bxe4 Bxd5 30 Bxfi 

nufcr O* Dii-t- ncai^lld. 

Torquay has lost next year': 
European team championships ate 
the Fide cotigress in Elista voted to 
hold the event at a rouble-based; 
site, probably St Petersburg. Thr 
BCF wanted teams to pay for ihfii 
own accommodation (as they &> 
when England won the European 
title at Pula 1997), but the rouble's 
collapse meant that teams from 
former Eastern bloc would have had 
to find several times the originJ;; 
planned amount of $1,000 a head 
Fide has set a dubious preceded 
that may deter Western nations from 
Imsling major team events. 
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Andy Wilson at Old Trafford 
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From a Scottish postal game wln-rv 
Black do play) is a pawn up but 
behind in development. He vafl 
oiler a queen swap by i . . . 06, but 
a grandmaster recommend'd 1 . 
Qlif., Black decided to * 
authority. What happened next? 

No 2546: 1 Rtlti (threat 2 Kd2 aid 
3 Ua21 exdii 2 Qh8 and 3 Oat urii 
Qxb’J. If I . . . Nc4 2 Qxb3+ Kxl»-> 
Rd’i male. 


king. Now, he plays the ace of 
diamonds. Will this nightmare 
ever end? You have lost the B 
three tricks, so you have to do 
the right thing from here on. 
What is die heart postoon?w«« 
has eight diamonds, at least 
spude as you now know to y 011 
cost, and presumably not a w 
ill clubs or 


Ul’ER LEAGUE adopted the 
Australian idea of a Grand 
Final to determine the chain- 
pioiiK. and Wigan and Leeds laid uu 
:ifl Aussie-slyle war of attrition for 
the British game’s first such climax. 

It was just a shame they could not 
arrange Auslralian-slyle weal her in 
gnwilh it. 

Wigan are worthy champions, as 
they proved by finishing top of the 
able after live 23 rounds of the regu- 
lar season, and with a tough, solid 
performance last Saturday. It was 
ferocious and intense, tense and 
| admirable; but in driving rain, an 
Attendance of 43,533 had to settle 
f"r largely up-yer-jumper stuff, with 
•>ne Jason Robinson try and three 
■\ndv Farrell goals sufficient for 
! Wigan to take the third Super 
league title ttheir first), the win- 
ners' cliif|iie of $470,0111), and :i set 
<>f nine-car, nt gold rings. 

/tiler their humiliating defeat by 
'Sheffield in the Challenge Cup final 
it Wembley in May, the Wigan plny- 
’•r Mould nut care aboui ihe manner 
• "f this victory. They also had a 
•lore to settle with Jjeeds after fos- 
in K their first two encounter* this 
and it was in the forwards, 
■■here Australian prop Tony 
Mi.slmv was outstanding, that they 
![iade the improvement to turn 
, 'hose defeats around. 
ft But they would not have done it 
'■'itlicnit Robinson who, cruelly for 
the Leeds fans, was poacher! from 
under their noses. He was Leeds 
*' rn an d bred, and this perfor- 
rnance, which won him the Harry 
^nderland Trophy as man of tlie 
match was by no means the first 
l,nic *' IB I he has rubbed his home 
1,i 'vn clubs noses in the dirL 
Leeds were valiant, and for the 
, J quarter dominant, taking a 4-0 
w *Jh a try front Richie Bktck- 
as the gante wore on they 
. I" 1 *™ less of a threat, over- reliant 
" n . e,r willing but well-walched 
°aplain, Ieslyn Harris. 

i j 0u ^ P ot have made a worse 
i fpPPiHg the ball inside Ills 
' 7. ha “ 011 Leeds’ first set of six 
"r 5, However, that error was not 


"3CS* I i , *+■ * I did not take theRhi 
ui chips or he would have " | i ! 

three of diamonds at the seco n 


trick. This means that he is 
likely to be short in 


Football 


Rangers win 


baffling double was 
hope that you might eucou 

bad d ump break. You niff 

dummy’s king of hearts, you ^ 
the Jack of hearts, and . . . 
wins it with the queeui You ™ 
need me to tell you 

singleton, for West’s band 


was a 
was: 


4K5 VQ ♦AK986S43 * l0S 
What was his double! 'It «■ 

an absurd, . effort tiiaffi 

served to cost him a redo 
overtrick at least. Byt W" 
back to his team-mates 

justice in this world? 


R angers 

into tw, 


u-agui- 



slipped comfortably 
yW final of the Scottish 
Z i“ p . on November 29 by 
5,Q ' Pntrick 

I 'ml assur I f0r Uielr teflni ^ 

1 ifiv p.Lu by tlie 'aforval. follow^ 

; oa!| ih^l* u TtJ . m j° lllltan Johansson 
‘lirllrin l lbslUute 13,1 Ferguson, the 
CnJr S cl l? nted ^ ««me 
"».• wcoSj g E * ra|le for ‘ nuch of 

1 Wapnrenri, 1 ,' was " ev0r dkely to be 
! 3f lded nf^ ale ant i»em as Rangers 

1 1 '.union iP m ° re Boals 

D ( ur,e and h brace from Rod 
to complete the rout. 
nwet die winners of 
ul S ln& toh between Hearts 
nstone. 


acc 
'angers 

'his 



Thick-skinned Rhino . . . the Leeds substitute Jamie tVIathiou hangs 
oil to Henry Paul of Wigan during n gripping final photo, iwe HEV/in 


nus* skipper long to make amends. 
Ho made the first break of the g:mu- 
after 14 minutes of predictable l)ui 
slill bn.-ath takingly bono-crunching 
ilefeiico, ami although lie missed 
the first scoring chance, a tlitfimh 
penalty shot after Mark Bell had 
fouled Rymi Sheridan at the play- 
tlie-ball. he played a key role in the 
opening try midway through the 
til's) half. 

The attack was slurted by Mar Lin 
Mnselin. who off-loaded a good bail 
inside the Wigan lialf. Terry 
Newton look the pass and released 
rjuickly to Harris, whn was steam- 
ing up from full-back. His deceptive 
speed and leg strength allowed him 
to shrug off Robinson's desperate 
attempted cover tackle, and al- 
though his opposite number Kris 
Rndlinski managed to halt his 
progress 20 yards out, the damage 
was ilone. 

Wigan were badly short of nuin- 
bera on their left, and Daryl Pnweli 
and Sheridan merely had to handle 
efficiently for Blackmore to plunge 
over for the try. 

Harris was unable to convert, 
again from a difficult angle but still 
one from which he would expect at 
least a 50 per cent success rate. 

Leeds were well worth their lead, 
with tlieir forwards establishing die 
supremacy which had underpinned 
their home-and-away double over 
Wigan in the regular season; for 
Wigan's supporters, it was looking 
ominously reminiscent of Wembley. 
Harris created another promising 
opportunity for Blackmore by run- 


ning the hull \»n the last tackle, but 
ilk- Kiwi fumbled. Ix-i-ds wi-iv u> 
regret trial mistake as Wigan cuuu- 
back inti' tin- game in tin- closing 
stages of the first half. 

They did »>n the buck »>f Leeds' 
bundling errors, mid alsn rt-y, 
penaily cmini. 'I'here were breaks 
by Henry I'aul and R'lbiiismi. easily 
Wigan's most dangerous attackers, 
but die Lewis defence held out until 
the 37th minute. Then it was Robin- 
son who shrugged off a tired at- 
tempted tackle from Darren Fleary. 
and had loo much pace for Foweil 
and Harris. Significantly, he 
lunched down between the posts, al- 
lowing Farrell an easy conversion to 
give Wigan the interval lead. 

Farrell doubled their advantage 
to four points five minutes into the 
second half with n straightforward 
penalty conceded by Mark 
Glanville, but earned by a tackle 
from Mestrov which forced llte 
young Leeds enforcer Adrian Mor- 
Jey to drop tiie bail. 

Wigan appenred to have wrapped 
up the win with a second try from, 
of 1 all things, a Neil Cowie bomb, the 
red-headed prop nonchalantly 
launching a left-footed kick which 
Bell gathered to score. But the 
video referee ruled that Bell had 
knocked on. 

Wigan remained the more likely 
scorers throughout the closing 
stages, only heroic Leeds defence 
denying first Paul Johnson, then 
Mick Cassidy, and Farrell sealed 
the win with his third penalty in in- 
jury lime. 


Football results 


FA CARLINQ PREMIERSHIP 

Aston Villa t.Lfifcsster 1 ;BiacKburri i, Arsens) 2; 
Oartlon A. West Ham 2, Dertsy v Men Utd v, 
Leeds 0. Ctateea 0; Liverpool 5. Notlm Forest 1 ; 
Shalf Wed 0, Everton 0; Southampton 2. 
Coventry 1 : Tottenham 2, Newcastle 0; 
Wimbledon 2. Middlesbrough 2. 

NATIONWIDE LEAQUE 
First Dtvtaton 

Barnsley 2, Portsmouth 1; Bradford C 
C Palace 1: Crewe I.Tranmere *\ Norwich 4, 
Huddw^Petd 1; CMortJ 0, Sheffield Utd 2; 

QPR 0, Blrrrtngham 1; Stockport 0. fpswlch K 
Sunderfand t. Buy 0: Swindon 2. WBA 2 ; . 
Watford 2. Port Vela 2: Wolves 2, Qrtmsby 0. 

Second Division 

Bfacl-pool P. dwaterfieid P: Colchester a; • 
BoumBmpulh A; filham 4, Walsa* V, 
Qillingham 1 , Luton 0; Meccteafleld 2,' Burnley 1 ; 
Man CO. Reading 1j Northampton 1 . Preston 1 ; 
Watts Ca t, Bristol R 1 ; Otdham 0, Wy™" 11 * 
Sioke 2. Wigan 1; VWexhamq, MilwallQ; York P. 
UncdnP. 

Third Division 

BarrwO, Brighton 1; Cambridge 0. 

• Shrewabury ft Cedaie P. Cardiff P; Darfngton P, 
Exater P; Hartlepool 4, Torquay t; Hutu. 


Southend I; L Ortenl i. Halifax 0; Mansfield P, 
Perertiorough P, Rymouth P, Chester P; 
R'Xhdala P. Soarbarougl i P; Scunthorpe 4, 
Rotherham 3; Swansea P, Brentford P. 

SCOTTISH LEAQUE OUP 
Semi-final 

Rangers 5, Airdrie 0. 

SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAQUE 

Celtic- 2. Aberdeen ft Dundee Pi Dunfermline P, 
Hearts ,0. Dundee Utd i; Mime mock 2, St 
Johnstone 2. 

SCOTTISH LEAQUE 
Division One 

Ayr 3. Hfoemian 3; Clydebank P. Morion P; 

SI Mirren 3. Hamilton 2; Stranraer P, FalkH-; P. 

Division Two 

Portar 1, Arbroath 3; Livingston 2, Queen of 
Sfh ft Partlch 0. Clyde 2: Stirling Ab A. Aflpa 2; 
Inverness CT 4, Etel pta 2. . 

Dhrlaldh Three 

Berwick 3. Dumbarton v, Cowdenbeath P, Rosa 
County P; Beat Stfrlng 1 , Sterihouspnulr 1 ; 
Montrose P. BreCtWi P; Oueens Park P, 
AfctanP. 


Danish blues 


M anchester united 

crushed B ram I by 6-2 in 
Copenhagen to record their best 
away win in the European Champi- 
ons League. Ryan Giggs gave the 
Reds a second-minute lead and by 
the half-hour they were three ahead. 
Although the Dunes pulled one 
back, it was just a lull ill United’s 
demonstration of speed, accuracy 
uml hunger for goals. 

Tlie i if it ter u continued in the sec- 
ond-half. when three goals inside 
eight minutes destroyed Brondby's 
defence although, once again, the 
Danes managed to switch one back. 
Five United players pul their names 
on Ihe score sheet — Giggs twice, 
Andy Cnk\ Roy Keane. Dwight 
Yorkc ami Die Guiinar Snlskjaer. 

To complete a perfect night for 
United. Bayern Munich defeated 
Barcelona 1-U to send Alex Fergu- 
son's li-iiin to the lop of (irouj) I' nl 
the halfway stage of the tiuali tying 
cam]>aign. 

Tlie mate!) between Arsenal ami 
I iynaniii Kiev ended in a 1-1 draw at 
Wi-mhl'-y, I'li-nuis Bergkitmp net- 
ting tor the Giinm-rs. However, the 
London club remain tnnup V.. 

In th<‘ Ud.t Cup second imiiikI. 
lirsl leg. Julian .Itmchim enj-iireil 
Asti in Villa hind into the home leg 
with cuntideiice after a l-t> victory 
over Celia Vigo. He scored the valu- 
able away goal alter 15 minutes by 
squeezing the ball under the keeper. 

1 Tho Spanish side tried desperately 
io equalise, but the Premiership 
leaders fought off the challenge- 
Liverpool (ace n lough secutid leg 
in Spain after failing to break the 
deadlock against Valencia on home 
territory. Michael Owen was left on 
the bench after scoring just two 
goals in his last 11 appearances, and 
the Merseysiders were unable to 
make the most of their chances. Va- 
lencia had their moments on the 
counter-attack but failed to turn 
them into goals. 

Leeds, without a manager, a goal 
down, their keeper injured trying to 
make a save, and reduced to 10 men 
for moat of the second-half, re- 
turned home from Italy with only a 
1-0 deficit against AS Roma. They 
were under siege for the last 35 min- 
utes after Bruno Ribeiro was sent 
off, with even Roma's goalkeeper 
making the occasional foray into 
their half, but Leeds defended res- 
olutely to deny the Italians. 

Celtic were another side to battle 
with 10 men. Pitched against EC 
Zurich at Parkhead, they went 
ahead courtesy of Hnrald Bralt- 
bakk's 22nd minute volley. But after 
skipper Tommy Boyd was sent off 
in the last minute of the first half, 
the Scottish side found themselves 
under pressure, and could not hold 
out as Zurich stole an equaliser. 

Rangers produced one of their 
best performances in the competi- 
tion to beat Bayer Leverkusen 2-1, 
the visitors' goals coming from Gio- 
vanni Van Bronckhorsl right on 
half-time and from Jonatim Johans- 
son in the 63rd minute, Chelsea, 
holders of the Cup Winners' Cup, 
seemed set to lose their unbeaten 
home record after FC Copenhagen 
went ahead. Gianluea Vinlli's players 
poured forward' in search of . an 
equaliser, but it was not until three 
minutes info Injury time that Marcel 
Desailly saved the home . side’s 
blushes with a superb curler. It was 
a frustrating night for Chelsea, who 
had mare than 2Q attempts on target 
and hit the post twice, ( 


C HRIS SMITH, the Culture, 
Media and Spoi l Secretary, is 
pressing for BSkyB’s proposed 
$1 billion takeover of Manchester 
United to be referred to the Mono- 
polies & Merger* Commission. 
Pressure is also expected to come 
from the Sports Minister, Tony 
Banks. Peter Mandelsnn, President 
of the BushI of Trade, is due to re- 
ceive u report from the Office of 
Fair Trading next week un whether 
the deal should be referred. He has 
the power to overrule the OLTs :k 1 
vice, bill it is believed that the pres- 
sure inside the Dtlxiur iwrtv is so 
great (hat a full inquiry is inevitable. 


P AoLjO L )1 CANTO. Sheffield 
Wednesday's Italian player with 
a volcanic temper, was suspended 
fur 1 1 games and fined SI7.0UH by a 
Football Association disciplinary 
panel for pushing referee I'aul Al 
eocU to do- ground. Aevouds alter 
the official hail sent him "II lor 
fighting with the Arsenal defender 
Martin Keown during a iTemier- 
sliiji clash at Hillsborough mi Sep- 


it-mbiT Iki. I »uvmg the hearing, tin- : 



Paolo Di Canio: 11 -match ban 


30-year-old Italian admitted the 
incident had “brought shame" upon 
liim. Di Canio was banned for eight 
games for his lunge at Alcock and 
suspended for three for the dis- 
missal itself. The ban is one of the 
heaviest imposed by the English 
football authorities and keeps Di 
Canio out until Boxing Day, when 
Leicester City visit Hillsborough. 


S IX footballers were injured 
when lightning struck during a 
televised South African Premier 
League match between Moroka 
Seallows and Jomo Cosmos In Jo- 
hannesburg. They, were carried off 
and treated for shock nnd irregular 
heartbeats. The match was aban- 
doned. , 


A SUSTAINED exhibition of ex- 
cellence on a mayor stage 
brought England's rising snooker 
star Stephen Lee a 9-2 victory over 
Marco. Fu of Hong Kong in the 
Grand Prix at Preston. Lee pocketed 
$100,000 for his troubles while Fu 
had to settle for just over half of that 


(JSTRALIAN motorcyclist 
Michael Doohan completed his 
500cc World Championship winning 
season with victory In the Argentine 
Grand Prix in Buenos Aires — his 
third consecutive triumph on the 
track. Taduyuki Okada of Japan was 
.second, while -third place went to 
Brazil's Alex Barroa. 






